The purpose of this work is to deal 
with a side of constitutional government 
which is but slightly touched upon in 
treatises on the law and custom of the 
Constitution, namely, the part played in 
Government by the King personally. It 
discusses the very varied functions which 
His Majesty performs in the administra- 
tion, legislation and judicature of this 
country, and examines the sources, char- 
acter and limits of his influence in the 
formation and policies of ministries in 
domestic, imperial and foreign affairs. 
Special attention is devoted to the com- 
plex questions due to the growth of the 
Commonwealth, and the vital issue 
thence arising of the divisibility of the 
Crown and the rights of neutrality and 
secession. The relations between the, 
Sovereign and his subjects are discussed 
and descriptions are given of the cere- 
monial of the royal accession and coro- 
nation, of the special position of the 
members of the royal family, and of the 
civil list. The period covered is from the 
accession of William IV to the accession 
of the present King, the Reform Act 
of 1832 marking the termination of 
royal power and the beginning of 
royal influence in affairs of state. 
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PREFACE 


It is fclie conviction of the public in the self-governing 
Dominions of the Crown that the Governor-General 
in matters official serves no more distinguished 
purpose than that of a “ rubber stamp,” Goldwin 
Smith popularised the idea in Canada so effecstively 
that the sudden assertion in 1926 of the rights of 
the Crown by Lord Byng came as a dangerous inno- 
vation and excited a measure of disapproval which 
it proved difficult to explain to observers in the 
United Kingdom. Since that date a vital change has 
been effected in the position of the Governor-General 
By a decision of the Imperial Conference of 1930 he 
ceased to be the independent head of the Dominion 
government and became the nominee of the Dominion 
government, subject to removal at the pleasure of 
that government. There has therefore come to pass 
a position in which in truth the representative of the 
Crown may be said to have no possibility of exorcising 
authority outeide the social sphere. 

But the Crown in the United Kingdom occupies a 
very different position. The Govemor-General is a 
transient phantom ; amid the flux of ministries the 
king remains, gaining in experience and judgment 
with the passing of the years. The Governor-General 
has but scanty source of knowledge to guide him in 
crises ; the khig has access to a vast store of carefully 
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recorded precedents, to the guidance of a highly 
trained and most competent secretariat, and to the 
advice of elder statesmen not immediately implicated 
in the party strife of the day. To these grounds of 
strength there must he added the vital fact that the 
hing is not merely the sovereign of the United 
Kingdom but also of the Dominions ; British ministers 
in all their dealings with the sovereign must hear in 
mind that any derogation from the position of the 
king due to their attitude must cause resentment in 
the oversea territories of the Crown. 

The influence which the Crown may thus exercise 
in public afEairs is unquestionably great ; how far it 
extends depends largely on the personahty and in- 
terests of the sovereign. It is the aim of this book to 
trace in the various fields of governmental activity the 
share of the business which falls to the Crown ; to 
note the spheres in which by practice personal inter- 
vention is excluded, and to deal at length with all 
those matters in which the king is necessarily or at 
his discretion involved. The relation of the king to 
the formation and working of ministries, to the disso- 
lution of Parliament, to the maintenance of the 
Constitution, to foreign aflairs and defence, and to 
the prerogatives of honour, justice and mercy, must 
be discussed as well as the title to the Crown, the 
coronation which imparts the sanction of religion and 
popular recognition, and the position of the royal 
family. From the people the king receives allegiance ; 
in return he accords justice and protection ; with him 
his ministers must take counsel in cases of emergency. 
Last, not least, must be dealt with the position of the 
king in the Empire or Commonwealth, and we must 
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consider the nature of the tie between the several 
units which constitute it. Is the bond one of inter- 
national or constitutional character ; does it permit 
the neutrality of a unit when the United Kingdom is 
at war ; is it compatible with the right of secession at 
the wiU of a unit ? These questions have been raised 
by responsible ministers of the Crown, and it is idle 
to evade discussion. 

These are subjects which for the most part are but 
briefly dealt with in Constitutional Histories. The 
most rehable material is that presented in the Letters 
of Qiceen Victoria, especially when read in the light 
shed by the numerous biographies of the statesmen of 
her reign. Sir S. Lee’s Life of King Edward VII is 
singularly rich in useful notes, though it is not always 
possible to share his view of the constitutional aspect 
of the matters discussed. For King George V’s reign 
we must necessarily wait long for full information, 
but certain conclusions can already be drawn with 
reasonable certainty. In other cases conjecture is 
necessary but within bounds legitimate. 

A. BEEEIEDAIiE KeITH. 


The UsnviiEsiTy oe EDiNBUitaH, 
April, 25, 1936. 
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CHAPTEE I 

THE TITLE TO THE THRONE 

Accustomed as we are to think of the Idngship as ctapter 

hereditary, it must be remembered that in England ^ 
we must look rather to election as the basis of Mng- 
ship. In Saxon times the Witan, representing the 
development of the more ancient practice of choice 
by the armed manhood of the tribe, elected the king. 

In their choice they had come to be limited by custom 
to a member of the royal family, until the military 
prowess of Canute compelled his selection, but election 
was the vital element. From the ceremonial of the 
coronation the elected gained spiritual confirmation 
and strengthening for the performance of his duties ; 
from the oath of fidelity then taken by the nobles 
he won assurance of effective backing for his legal 
and rehgious claims. But the hereditary element 
gained force from the rapid spread of feudal ideas to 
which the Norman Conquest gave decisive direction 
and from the gradual evolution of more settled 
conditions of society. It became inevitable to assimi- 
late the descent of the Crown to that of an estate in 
fee simple with such differences only as considerations 

B 
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Chapter of practical needs rendered wise. Thus it was plainly, 
impossible to contemplate the possibility of women 
succeeding as coparceners, and the law of primo- 
geniture was applied as between men to women ; 
hence, should no son be born to the Duke of York, 
after him the succession to Edward VIII rests with 
Princess Elizabeth in preference to Princess Margaret. 
Moreover, since a son is always preferred to a daughter, 
a princess can never be heir apparent, but only heir 
presumptive, seeing that English law, for once depart- 
ing from the paths of common sense, knows no age 
at which the birth of a child can be ruled impossible. 
A second deviation from the law as to land was 
admitted by negativmg the rule that the inheritance 
does not pass to the half-blood. Thus Edward VI 
was succeeded by Mary and she by Elizabeth, though 
the succession was also provided for by statute. 

The respect due to hereditary right is seen in the 
succession of Henry III and especially of Eichard II, 
a minor who had uncles of fuU age and capacity who 
might in the public interest have been held more fit 
to govern. But the depositions of Edward II and of 
Eichard II illustrate the converse side of election, for 
the new organisation, Parliament, which replaces the 
Witan or the Commune Concilium of the earlier 
monarchs, asserts successfully the right to depose 
the king. But Henry IV was far from willing to 
abandon the glamour of hereditary right. Not only 
was he elected by the estates of the realm, not only 
did the barons transfer to him the fealty and allegiance 
which Eichard II resigned and Parliament settle the 
Crown on him and his heirs, but he asserted his 
right by descent from Henry III, a claim tenable 
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only on th.e theory that Edmund Crouchhack, the Chapter 

second son of that monarch, was in truth his elder 

son. This respect for the potency of heredity must 
have seemed confirmed when Edward IV succeeded iu 
establishing his claim, based on the fact that he was 
the nearest male representative of the eldest surviving 
line of Edward III, and overthrew the statutory claim 
of Henry VI. Henry VII relied both on hereditary 
right and on Parliament, which gave him a statute 
settliug the Crown on him and the heirs of his body. 

Henry VIII in his complete command of Parliament 
went further, for he obtaiued the singular power to 
devise the Crown by will, and thereiu he disinherited, 
on failure of issue of his children, his elder sister 
Margaret and her issue. Heredity, however, again 
triumphed when James of Scotland, great-grandson of 
Margaret and the reckless king who fell on Elodden 
Field, succeeded to the throne by hereditary right, 
as was admitted in the Act of Recognition which 
Parliament passed and which further established his 
claim. 

This dispensation of providence was destined to 
prove unfortimate for the house of Stuart, for it lent 
force to the growth of the two dangerous doctrines 
which ultimately ruined that ill-fated house : the belief 
in the divine right of kings, and in the fathomless 
depth of the prerogative royal vested for the weal of 
the Commonwealth in these instruments of divine 
guidance. Convinced of the existence of these rights 
James II proceeded to defy the discontent of his 
subjects until the desertion of Churchill, an act of 
unpardonable but characteristic treachery, and the 
policy of William of Orange resulted m his fatal flight. 
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Chapter Tb.e situation created by Ms action was a most painful 
^ one for tbe believers in right divine, and presented 
a really serious constitutional problem until it was 
solved by common sense. Tbe Prince of Orange took 
upon Mmself to summon a Parbament, regular in all 
save tbe mode of its convocation, and that body took 
tbe sensible view that tbe king must be beld to bave 
abdicated by bis departure from bis realm, and tbat 
tbe throne was vacant. This assertion, of course, was 
a definite and serious departure from tbe doctrine of 
hereditary right and tbe rules of descent of an estate 
in land, for of tbat there could not be a vacancy, and 
Parbament asserted tbe right to ignore tbe rights of 
James’s innocent cMld, whom doubtless many of tbe 
members of both Houses were wiUmg to believe no 
real cMld of tbe Queen’s. Tbe vacant throne was 
then disposed of in a novel manner, for William 
insisted tbat be would not be bis wife’s gentleman 
usher — ^wMcb would indeed bave been a very different 
role from tbe strict supervision which be bad always 
exercised over Ms loving bride — and tbe Crown was, 
therefore, offered to Wilbam and Mary jointly, and 
then to tbe survivor, but on tbe condition tbat tbe 
sole and full exercise of tbe royal power should be 
executed during bis life by William. For tbe succes- 
sion tbe BiU of Eights m October 1689 provided by 
according it in order to tbe cMldren of Mary, of Anne, 
and then of WiUiam. Not one, however, of these 
tMee was destined to leave a cMld, and in 1701 when 
Mary was dead, WiUiam dying, and Anne was plainly 
fated not to leave a chdld, a new disposition became 
necessary. It was made by Parbament without 
regard to hereditary rights. It passed over tbe issue 
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of Henrietta, daughter of Charles I, to whona the Chapter 

throne would have descended on the death of the last 

of the descendants of James II in 1807 ; it ignored 
the claims of Charles Lewis and Edward, brothers of 
Princess Sophia, and awarded the succession to that 
lady, whose claim rested on the fact that she was 
daughter of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, the luck- 
less daughter of James I, and to her issue, being 
Protestants. The qualification was essential and 
explained why the choice fell on the aged if vivacious 
Electress and Dowager Duchess of Hanover, who was 
disappointed of her hope to wear the Crown, and by 
her tactlessness nearly endangered the succession. 

In fact Anne outHved her, and on her death in 1714 
the skiU of the Whigs secured for the son of Sophia 
the imperial Crown. From George I it passed lineally 
to George IV, then to his brother, William IV, to his 
niece Victoria, and from her to Edward VIII, whose 
heir presumptive is the Duke of York. 

The title is no longer held unconditionally. It 
pleased Parliament in the Act of Settlement to name 
definite conditions. Any person who shall be re- 
conciled to or hold communion with the Church of 
Home, or shall profess the Popish religion, or shall 
marry a Papist, is excluded from the inheritance, 
possession and enjoyment of the Crown. Moreover 
the people are discharged from allegiance to such a 
person, and the Crown descends to the next in the 
liae of succession as if the former holder were dead. 

The enactment lacks precision : a “ Papist ” is not 
defined, though it may be presumed that a person 
who holds communion with the Church of Rome or 
professes the Popish rehgion is meant, and there is 
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Chapter absolutely no provision for any body to determine 
^ when tbe condition is violated and tbe people are 
absolved from tbeir allegiance. But it makes it plain 
that no Eoman CatboHc may bold tbe tbrone, and it 
is certain that none of tbe line since George I bas bad 
any leanings towards that faitb. Queen Victoria, in 
September 1879, asserted with vigour and precision 
ber conviction tbat tbe Cburcb of Scotland was tbe 
real and true stronghold of Protestantism,^ and ber 
liking for tbe simple services of tbat Cburcb was 
patent and pleasing to ber subjects in ber highland 
borne in Scotland. 

A less exacting condition compelled tbe sovereign 
to make at tbe first day of tbe meeting of tbe first 
Parliament or at tbe coronation, whichever first 
happened, a declaration against transubstantiation. 
It was doubtless a wise condition to impose at a time 
when there was a vivid memory of tbe disadvantage 
of a Catholic king and just fear might be felt of a 
prince who simulated acceptance of tbe Anglican 
faitb while like Charles II a Oatbolic at heart. But it 
is easy to sympathise with tbe feelings of EdwardVII ® 
when be was required on February 14, 1901, before 
reading bis speech from tbe tbrone in tbe House of 
Lords, to repeat a declaration which denounced tbe 
adoration of tbe Virgin Mary and tbe sacrifice of tbe 
Mass as superstitious and idolatrous, and be en- 
deavoured earnestly to have this duty modified. He 
agreed with Lord Salisbury tbat there must be a 
declaration, and was strongly opposed to giving any 
excuse for tbe raising of tbe cry “ No Popery ” ; bis 

^ Letters, ser. 2, iii. 47 ; c/. i. 376-8. 

^ Lee, Edward VII, ii. 22-5. 
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aim was tlie exclusion jErom it of all matter needlessly Chapter 

offensive to his Roman Catholic subjects. But reform 

was not easy ; Lord. Halsbury was hard to move and 
Lord Sahsbury had lost driving power ; an unsatis- 
factory Bill passed the Lords, but pleased no one, so 
that it was never taken up in the Commons. The 
remedy was left for the Parliament and government 
of 1910, which enacted the Accession Declaration Act, 
and required the king to say only : “ I do solemnly 
and sincerely in the presence of God profess, testify, 
and declare that I am a faithful Protestant, and that 
I will according to the true intent of the enactments 
which secure the Protestant succession to the Throne 
of My Realm uphold and maintain the said enact- 
ments to the best of my powers.” 

The Act of Settlement further requires that the 
king shall take the coronation oath provided in the 
statute of WiUiam and Mary of 1689, and that he 
shall enter into communion with the Church of 
England, thus giving his religion a positive tinge. 

But the exact form of the oath of 1689 has necessarily 
been modified to meet the fact of the union with 
Scotland estabhshed in 1707, and the disestabhshment 
of the Irish Church by the Irish Church Act, 1869. 

The Union with Scotland Act, 1707, expressly safe- 
guarded the position of the Church of England and 
the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, by requiring 
that every person who succeeds to the throne shall 
take and subscribe oaths for their preservation. The 
former oath is now taken as part of the coronation 
service ; that for the preservation of the Church of 
Scotland is taken by the king at the meeting of the 
Privy Council which follows immediately after the 
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Cliapter declaration of Ms accession ; it is subscribed in 
^ duplicate, one part being solemnly recorded in the 
Books of Sederunt of the Court of Session and lodged 
in the Pubhc Register, wMle the other part remains 
as a record of Council. Here again time has brought 
changes, for the passing of the Church of Scotland 
Act, 1921, has conferred on the Church the utmost 
freedom from the control of the civil power. Hence 
Edward VIII swore, on January 21, 1936, merely to 
maintain the settlement of the Protestant religion as 
established by the laws made in Scotland and the 
Union Acts together with the Government, WorsMp, 
Discipline, Rights and Privileges of the Church of 
Scotland. There were not wanting critics who 
lamented tMs seeming diminution of the recognition 
of the Presbyterian Church as established, but plainly 
the issue was merely one of form. 

The Union with Scotland Act, 1707, established for 
the United Kingdom the line of succession wMch had 
been enacted in the Act of Settlement. The fear that 
on the death of Anne the two crowns might be 
severed had been a potent motive to induce the pohcy 
of union. The Union with Ireland Act, 1800, applied 
the same rule to the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, making the preservation of the United 
Established Church of England and Ireland an 
essential feature of the union, but that element of the 
situation has disappeared. 

The possessions of the Crown outside the United 
Kingdom, though included in the settlements of the 
Crown, received originally no recognition whatever in 
the royal title, but the development of the importance 
of the oversea territories led to the passing of the 
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Royal Titles Act, 1901, wHch authorised the Crown Chapter 
to make such addition to the existing style as seemed ^ 
fit. The use of statute for this purpose is interesting ; 
earlier it seems to have been deemed unnecessary to 
have the authority of Parliament for change. The 
title was then proclaimed as of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, King. The division 
of the United Kingdom clearly rendered this style 
inaccurate, and in 1927, under the authority of 
the Royal and Parliamentary Titles Act, 1927, 
the necessary change was made to Great Britain, 

Ireland and the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas. 

India received recognition at an earlier date. When 
the rule of the Company was extinguished in 1858, it 
would have been natural to accord to the Queen 
expressly the style of Empress, thus showing formally 
that the ruler claimed the same supremacy as had 
been vested in the Mogul Emperors, who were known 
in the days of the Company as Kings of Delhi. 

Mr Disraeli seems to have had some idea of such action, 
but the Queen seems not to have been interested at 
the time, and it was only in 1873 that we find Sir H. 
Ponsonby suggesting to Lord Granville that the 
Queen might well assume the imperial title.^ But it 
was left to Mr Disraeli to carry the necessary legisla- 
tion,^ against a measure of opposition with which it 
is hard to sympathise. The propriety of giving the 
style of Empress of India seems now obvious, and it 
is clearly a mistake to suggest that the title did 
nothing to increase the popularity of the Crown in 

1 Letters, ser. 2, ii. 238. 2 39 
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Chapter India. The durbar at ■which, on January 1, 1877, the 
^ title was proclaimed was marked by special brilliance, 
due to the skill and tact of Lord Lytton, whose 
talents shone ■with special brightness on such occasions, 
and it evoked from the leading princes emphatic 
approval.^ After all it was plain that it was treating 
the Indian Empire 'vdth scant respect to ignore its 
possession in the royal style. The princes had been 
required by Lord Canning to recognise the duty of 
loyalty to the Crown, and this was transmuted into 
a feeling truly personal by the assumption of the title, 
and of course in far stronger degree when it was 
possible for the King himself to visit India in 1911-12 
to receive the homage of the princes. 

The title still includes the term Defender of the 
Faith. It was, of course, the reward of the energy 
shown by Henry VIII in defending the Christian 
religion in the period before his love for Anne Boleyn 
estranged hi m from his ■wife and drove him to break 
■with a Pope who was ■wilhng, it seems, to permit 
bigamy but who could not for political causes of a 
prevailtag weight accept the declaration as void of 
the marriage of the king. Henry, however, was not 
in the least inclined to sacrifice so fine sotmding a 
style, and it was confirmed to him by the Parliament ^ 
which up to the last was subser^vient to his ■wishes 
whenever these were definitely expressed. 

On the other hand the claim to the Crown of France, 
though firmly reasserted in the Act of Settlement, 
was allowed to disappear from the royal title by 
(ferge III.® It had, of course, long ceased to be 

1 Letters, ser. 2, ii. 460-3, 514, 515. a 35 Hen. vm, c. 3. 

^ Proolamatian, January 1, 1801. 
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aaytMng save an idle style Mstorically innocuous, but ctapter 
on the other hand its retention had nothing to 
commend it. From 1^14 the king was also Elector 
of Hanover, but the Reeling of English superiority 
negatived any subservience to the foreign interests of 
the Crown, and under- George III at least it was plain 
that the iaterests of Hanover counted for little in 
British policy. George III showed himself almost 
amazingly uniuterested in his continental possessions, 
though in 1815, in accordance with the contempo- 
raneous movement in Germany as the result of the 
extinction of the Holy Eoman Empire, he assumed the 
style of Kong. In 1837 the two Crowns were separated, 
as the result of the Salic law, and Hanover fell to the 
Duke of Cumberland. It is an interesting speculation 
as to what might have been the history of Germany 
had Hanover stiH remained, in the hands of the 
British Crown. So long as the connection lasted, the 
obedience of the king’s subjects in the United 
Eongdom was due to him as king thereof alone, in 
accordance with the historic precedent set in the reign 
of Edward III,^ when it was enacted that the people 
and realm should not at any time be put in subjection 
of their sovereigns as kings of France. 

The Great War brought about a change in the style 
of the royal house, up to that time known as that of 
Hanover or Brunswick. A royal Proclamation of 
July 17, 1917, preceded by a Declaration in Council, 
adopted the style of Wiudsor, rich in historical 
sentiment, as the name of the royal family, and the 
use of former German titles and dignities, Duke of 
Saxony and Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, was 
^ 14 Edw. in, stat. 3. 
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Chapter at the same time renounced, other styles^ being 
^ conferred in heu on those who thus lost their foreign 
dignities. The result of this decision was to emphasise 
the unique position of the king and the royal family, 
and to bring out the single allegiance felt by all its 
branches to the person of the king. 

But of far wider importance was the effect of the 
war in creating a new status for the self-governing 
Dominions, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the Union 
of South Africa, the Irish Free State, and Newfound- 
land. The formal result of this equality was seen at 
the Imperial Conference of 1930, which procured the 
passing of the Statute of Westminster, 1931. The 
preamble to that measure formally declares that 
“ inasmuch as the Crown is the symbol of the free 
association of the members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, and as they are united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, it would be in accord with 
the established constitutional relation of aU the 
members of the Commonwealth in relation to one 
another that any alteration in the law touching the 
succession to the throne or the royal style and titles 
shall hereafter require the assent as well of the 
Parliaments of all the Dominions as of the Parhament 
of the United Kingdom.” The force of this declara- 
tion on the unity of the Crown will be considered 
later,^ but it must be noted now as casting doubt on 
the power of the Parhament of the United Kingdom 
any longer to dispose of the Imperial Crown at its 
sole discretion. Doubtless the preamble is not a law, 

^ Earl of AtMone, and Marquis of Carisbrooke and Marquis of Milford 
Hawen, representing tbe Teck and Battenberg lines. 

2 See chap. xvii. § 8. 
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and does not bind even formally Parliament, even if 
Parliament had the power so to bind a successor, which 
is not the case. But the constitutional doctrine laid 
down is of the highest importance, and there would 
be grave difficulty in the Houses of Parliament acting 
in future as they did in 1689. Happily the possibihty 
of such action may be ruled out as requisite ; but the 
fact that Parliament has virtually limited its plenitude 
of authority as against the Crown is significant. 

A further point arises out of the enactment. It 
seems undeniable that it imposes a new obligation on 
the king, and one of an unexpected character. Would 
it be constitutional for His Majesty to assent to a 
Bill to alter the succession or the royal style and titles, 
if that Bill were not being passed in accordance with 
the principle laid down in the preamble ? Or would 
he be bound by the spirit of the preamble and 
compelled to insist that he could not assent to such 
a Bill, unless the ministry had secured a clear mandate 
from the electorate for action despite the views of the 
Dominions or some of them ? Happily the issue is 
at present purely hypothetical, but any attempt at 
self -limitation by a sovereign Parliament must always 
create a constitutional anomaly. For, as Bacon ^ 
says, “ a supreme and absolute power cannot conclude 
itself, neither can that which is in nature revocable 
be made fixed. . . . And for the case of the Act of 
Parliament there is a notable precedent of it ia 
King Henry the Eighth’s time, who, doubting he 
might die in the minority of his son, provided an 
Act to pass. That no statute made during the minority 
of a king should bind him or his successors, except it 

1 Worha (ed. Spedding, Ellis and Heatli), vi. 169, 160. 
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Chapter Were Confirmed bj tbe Mag under ids great seal at 
^ Ms full age. But tlie first Act that passed in King 
Edward the Sixth’s time was an Act of repeal of that 
former Act ; at wMch time nevertheless the Mng was 
minor. But tMngs that do not bind may satisfy 
for the time,” and -we may add in tMs case the 
motives for maintenance of the convention are of the 
strongest.^ 

The Mng is also Earl of Dublin, the title having 
been granted by Queen Victoria by letters patent of 
1849 to the then Prince of Wales and Ms heirs. He 
is also by inheritance Duke of Lancaster, and, until 
there is born an heir apparent, Duke of Cornwall. 
But it is said that the titles merge in that of Mng. 
Lord James of Hereford in 1905 suggested that the 
title of Duke of Lancaster really did not descend with 
the Duchy, the lands of wMch since Edward IV 
have vested in the sovereign, but belonged to the 
descendants of John of Gaunt. The King was much 
displeased, and Lord James prudently suppressed Ms 
opimon.^ 

WMle the sovereign’s title as Emperor of India 
was conferred on the understanding that its use 
was not intended to be adopted in charters, com- 
missions, letters patent, grants, writs, appointments 
and other instruments not extending beyond the 
UMted Kingdom, it must be remembered that under 
Henry VIII® statutory effect was accorded to the 
fact that “ tMs realm of England is an Empire, and 
so hath been accepted in tMs world, governed by one 

^ Keith., Constitutional Law of the British Dominions^ pp. 38, 39. 
See British Goal Corporation v. B., [1935] A. C. 600. 

2 Lee, Bdward VII, ii. 298 n. 1. 3 24 Hen. VIII, c. 12. 
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supreme head and king, having the royal estate and Chapter 

dignity of the Imperial Crown of the same.” 

The status of a queen regnant is identical with that 
of a king and her rights have never been afiected by 
,sex. This is provided for by the common law and 
has also been declared by statute.^ 

The king for the time being, even if an usurper, is 
a king regnant and enjoys the protection of the law 
of treason.^ 

1 H Hen. vn, c. 1. 

2 1 Mar. Sess. 3, c. 1 ; 52 & 53 Vict. 0 . 63, s. 30. 



CHAPTEE II 


THE EOYAIi ACCESSION AND THE COKONATION 

1. The Accession to the Grown 

Chapter It is DOW an accepted doctrine that the hing never 

dies in the sense that there is no interregnum. The 

moment the monarch expires, the royal dignity vests 
in the heir destined by Parliament. Eegal power is 
therefore complete, but the ceremony of the corona- 
tion is not merely a form, an ornament and solemnity 
of honour, as Coke terms it, because the Act of 
Settlement, 1701, provides for the taking of the 
coronation oath as an essential part of the duty of 
the king, and he could not carry out this plain 
obhgation effectively if the coronation ceremony were 
omitted. At the same time the ceremony serves as 
the occasion of the solemn recognition of the king by 
his people throughout his dominions, and affords bim 
the occasion for solemnly assuring them of his 
determination to rule them according to their laws. 
Hence the coronation may be deemed of the essentials 
of monarchy. 

The accession itself falls to be formally declared, 
and the usages observed are traditional, there being 
no statutory regulation. They suggest vividly the older 
practice of election by the Witan. George V died at 
11.55 p.M. on January 20, 1936, at Sandringham, in 
the seventy-first year of his age and the twenty-sixth 
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of Ms reign. On the following day tin* Limlf* tin* 
Privy Council assembltnl at St Jamca’.H Pahu-e and ** 
gave orders for proclaiming the new King: tin* temia 
of the proclamation run : 

“ Whereas it hath pleased Almighty («»«{ to eall to 
His mercy Our Lat<'. Hovereign Lonl King tleorge t In- 
Fifth, of blessed and glorious memory. l»y whose 
decease the Imperial Crown of Creat Britain. Ireland, 
and all other his Iat<^ Maji-sty's dominions is .srtlely 
and rightfully come to the High and Mighty Prince 
Edward Albert Christian (Jeorge Ainln-w Patriek 
David; We, therefore, tlu« Utrds Sjnritnal and 
Temporal of this Realm, being here assisted with 
these of His late Majesty's Privy Couneil, with 
Numbers of other Prineipal (b-utluinen of Quality, 
with the Lord Mayor, Ahlermen. ami Citizens of 
London, do now hereby with one voice and eouianit 
of tongue and In-art publish amJ pna-laim that the 
High and Mighty Prin<-e Hdwani Albert Christian 
George Aiulrew Patriek Davhl is nt>w. by tlm death 
of our late Sovereign of happy memory, beroine our 
only lawful and rightful Hege la^rd hklwunl the Right h, 
by the Grace of GckI, of Gn*at Britain. Ireland, auA 
the British Dominions Injyoiul the Seas, King, 
Defender of the Faith, Em|H-ror of Imlia ; to whom 
we do acknowklge all faith and constant ol«-dienee, 
with all hearty and humble affeetion ; bes.-erhing 
God, by whom Kings anti Queens do reign, to bless 
the Royal Prince Kdwanl the Eighth with long iind 
happy years to mgn over us.” 

The proclamation was signeH by the Dukes of York 
and Kent and Prince Arthur of t’oimaught, the 
Archbishop of Cantorbiiry, the I^ord t?haiii'ellor, the 
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Chapter Prime Minister, the Lord President of the Council, the 
^ Speaker of the House of Commons, the Home Secre- 
tary, the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Granard, the 
veteran statesman Sir Austen Chamberlain, and a 
large number of other Privy Cotincillors, together 
with the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City of 
London. Copies were broadcast to local authorities 
throughout the realm, the King’s accession was pro- 
claimed at Edinburgh, the Scottish capital, and in 
other places, and the other capitals of the Empire were 
also the scene of announcements. The one exception 
was Dublin, but the President of the Council and the 
two houses of Parliament were prompt to express 
sympathy with the Queen and the new King in their 
bereavement ; no one could really doubt that the 
King had regarded his Irish subjects with earnest 
good will or that it would have given him great 
pleasure, had it been possible to close the breach 
created, in part, by inevitable historical circumstances, 
in part by the failure of his predecessors to recognise 
their duty of residence in Ireland. 

The ceremonial, moreover, marked in one significant 
detail the new constitution of the Empire, for present 
thereat were the High Commissioners for the Do- 
minions and India, who thus took part in the procla- 
mation of accession as the ofihcial representatives 
of the Do mini ons and the Indian Empire. 

When the accession was proclaimed, those present 
other than Privy Councillors withdrew, and a Council 
was constituted which the King addressed, stressing 
his determination to foUow in his father’s footsteps in 
upholding constitutional government and in working 
for the happiness and welfare of all classes of his 
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subjects. Moreover be took and subscribed tbe oatb, Chapter 
already mentioned, providing for the security of the 
Church of Scotland. 

In accordance with the Succession to the Crown 
Act, 1707, Parliament immediately assembled ; it had 
gone into recess on December 20, and the period fixed 
for vacation had not expired, but automatically the 
death of the King required the reassembling of 
members to take the oath of allegiance to the new 
sovereign. On January 23 the Prime Minister in the 
Commons moved a resolution of condolence with the 
new Eing and the Queen, and of devotion to the 
sovereign on his accession ; he stressed in it the 
culmination of the political advance of the last century 
in the coming to terms of monarchy and democracy, 
and dwelt on the growth of the spiritual power of the 
Crown which had become “ not only the link that 
held together the United Kingdom ; it held together 
the whole Empire of English-speaking peoples.” The 
Lord Privy Seal in the Lords moved a like address, 
passed in either House without dissent, and the 
formalities of the recognition of the royal accession 
were complete. 

Of the stately funeral of the late King, conducted 
with a ceremonial worthy of the sovereign and of the 
deep regrets of people who assuredly bore for him 
an affection far more genuine than that felt for 
Edward VII or Victoria, it is not necessary to speak, 
for it stands apart from constitutional interest. 
Spectators, however, noted with some surprise that 
no place was found in the procession of high officers 
and others for the Cabinet as an organised body, 
though, of course, ministers shared the march with 
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Ciiapter other Privy Councillors. But the ceremonial followed 
^ older precedent, and it must be remembered that not 
imtil 1905 was the Prime Minister recognised as 
entitled to high precedence by virtue of his office ; 
hitherto he had enjoyed no ceremonial position 
accordant with his vital position in the framework of 
government, which marks him out as the representa- 
tive of the will of the people for the administration 
of the afiairs of the realm. 


2. The Coronation 

As we have seen, the coronation is no mere cere- 
monial of dignity and honour. It preserves within 
itself much of the history of the realm, and is of the 
highest interest not merely for the antiquarian and 
the lover of pageant but for the student of constitu- 
tional law.^ The wise conservatism of the British 
people has secured that as little as possible of the 
ceremonial shall be omitted ; even the minor changes 
made on the occasion of the coronation of Edward VII, 
in order to lessen his fatigue in view of his recent 
recovery from serious illness, which had caused post- 
ponement of the rite, were not repeated when 
George V was enthroned. 

The first element in the service, which for Edward 
VII took place on August 8, 1902, for George V on 
June 22, 1911, is the presentation of the king by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, accompanied by the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Great Chamberlain, the Lord 

^ Thus on July 3, 1936, it was announced that the Dominions 
would take part in determining the ceremonial of the coronation on 
May 12, 1937. 
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High Constable, and Earl iManshal with the Cartiir Chaptw 
King-at-anns. To the assemblage he saya : “ Sira. __ 

I here present unto you King Edward, the undoubted 
King of this Ilealnv : Wherefore, all you who are, eome 
this day to do your Homage, are you willing to «it» 
the same ? ” The people then signify their joy hy 
loud and repeated acclamations ; the hoys of Westmin- 
ster School are by tradition rehearstsl btdorelumd to 
represent the part of the peoph* in the shout of “ (PkI 
Save King Edward.” The signifk’aiu’t* of the cere- 
monial is plain. It is a reminder of the oh I eleetivit 
character of kingship,* retHtgiused still in t ln» medieval 
legal writers, liracton ami Fh'ta. Tlie eelebration 
the litany and communion follows anti u sermon w 
preached. 

The coronation oath is thereafttu administt'reii !>y 
the Archbishop. The king sohunnly pnunise.H to 
govern the people of the United Kingdtun and the 
Dominions according to the statutes in Parliament 
agreed on and the respective laws ami eustoims of the 
same ; to cause law anti justice in mercy tt) be e.'se- 
cuted in all his judgments ; t<i maintain the laws of 
God, the true profesHion of tint (tospcl, anti the 
Protestant Refonned religion eatablisheil hy law : tt» 
maintain anti preserve inviolably tin? st*ttlement ttf 
the Church of England, ami the dtMJtrinc. wttrship, 
discipline, and government thewtof, as establishetl by 
law in England ; and to pmwtrve unto the bitihops 
and clergy of England and to the Churcrlt tlntre rtitn- 
mitted to their charge all sutdii rights mul privihges 
as by law do or shall apjmrtain ttj them or any of 
them. The stref« laid on the privileges anti rights tif 
^ A. TityJtir» |i|i* W, li. 
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Chapter the CliurcK of England strikes at first a curious note, 
^ but it must be remembered that the coronation oath 
was settled in the reign of William and Mary,^ when 
the fidelity of the Crown to the Protestant faith had 
been seriously called into question, and that the 
statute which insists on its being especially safe- 
guarded dates from the last days of Wilham III, when 
men were desperately anxious to prevent the accession 
of a Roman Catholic to the throne. 

The force of the oath is clear : it expresses a pact 
between the king and his people, a promise of good 
government and of obedience to law. This is a funda- 
mental feature of the oath and of the settlement of 
the Crown in 1701. The Act of Settlement sole mnly 
recites that the laws of England are the birthright 
of the people, and that kings and queens ought to 
govern according to them, and it ratifi.es them accord- 
ingly. It was because he had violated the pact 
between sovereign and subject that the Houses of 
Parliament took it upon themselves to pronounce 
invalid the retention by James II of the royal power. 
The obligation can be traced not merely to feudal 
times, when the whole of the business of the realm 
was based on contract, but to tribal kingship and the 
origin of the creation of the royal office. 

The rite which follows is equally traditional, having 
been first performed for Egbert, son of the king of 
Mercia. But it is the revival of an older rite, well 
known in other parts of the world in many forms, the 
anointing of kings. The Archbishop anoints with 
consecrated oil the king in the form of a cross on the 

^ 1 Will. & Mary, c. 6 ; Wickham Legg, English Coronation Records, 
pp. xxviii, xxix. 
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crown of the head, on the breast, and on the palms of Chapter 
the handsd In primitive religion ® anointing conveys 
magic power ; in the Christian rite it accords, Thomas 
Becket assures us, glory, fortitude, and knowledge, or 
more generally the sevenfold gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

The anointing is the indispensable condition of the 
reception of the regalia. 

Ceremonial garments are then put on the king, the 
colobium sindonis, albe or rochet, which is now sleeve- 
less, and over it the supertunica, or close paU, a long- 
sleeved garment. The spurs and sword are then 
presented ; the latter signifies justice, protection to 
the defenceless, and punishment to offenders. The 
Archbishop hands it to the king, the Lord Great 
Chamberlain ghds it on, it is then offered by the king 
at the altar ; it is redeemed at a fixed price from the 
Dean of Westminster, and borne for the rest of the 
ceremony by the lord who presented it to the Arch- 
bishop. The king is then invested with the palhum 
or imperial mantle, and presented with the orb with 
the cross which signifies that the whole world is 
subject to the Empire of Christ. The orb is then laid 
on the altar by the Dean of Westminster. Then the 
Archbishop places on the fourth finger of the king’s 
right hand the ring, the ensign of the kingly dignity 
and of the defence of the Christian faith. Then the 
lord of the manor of Worksop presents a pair of 
gloves, and the Archbishop places in the king’s right 
hand the sceptre with the cross, ensign of kingly 
power and justice, and in his left hand the rod with 

^ Wickham Legg, English Coronation Records, p. xxxiv. 

^ For this ancient magic spell, see Keith, Religion and Philosophy of 
the Veda, ii. 340. 
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Chapter the dove, symbol of equity and mercy ; the lord of 
the manor supports the right arm or holds the sceptre. 

The coronation follows. As the king sits in King 
Edward’s chair the Archbishop places on Ms head the 
crown imperial brought from the altar. At sight 
thereof the people cry, “ God save the King,” the 
trumpets sound, and the great guns at the Tower are 
shot off. The peers put on their coronets. The choir 
sing an anthem, after the Archbishop has addressed 
the sovereign, bidding him fight the good fight of faith, 
and lay hold on eternal life. Then the Archbishop 
presents the Bible, the most valuable thing that this 
world affords, wisdom, royal law and the hvely oracles 
of God. When the king is thus anointed and crowned 
and the regalia have been presented, the Archbishop 
pronounces the Benediction and the Te Deum is sung- 

The enthronisation follows. The king mounts the 
throne, being lifted thereon by the Archbishop and. 
Bishops and other peers, and is bidden to stand fash 
and hold firm. The rite is old ^ and of magic power, 
for thereby the king wins the steadfastness of the 
stone. The name Kingston commemorates the ancient, 
practice by which Saxon kings there were raised on. 
a stone ; the Stone of Destiny which Edward I brought 
from Scone forms part of the chair on which the king 
sits for the anointing and coronation. 

The time has now come for the homage of the 
spiritual and temporal lords, which is paid to the 
king still seated on the throne. To shorten the 
ceremony the Archbishop of Canterbury represents 
the episcopate, the heir to the throne the other 

^ There are many parallels for mounting a stone to secure firmness : 
see Keith, op, cit, ii. 370, 386. 
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members of the blood royal, but in 1911 the Duke of Chapter 
Connaught as well as the Prince of Wales paid personal 
homage ; in each rank of nobility the senior member 
represents the rest, the Duke of Norfolk, the Marquis 
of Winchester, the Earl of Shrewsbury, Viscount 
EaMand, and Lord de Eos in 1911 ; all kneel during 
the ceremony. It is significant of the complete 
religious toleration in the land that, though the king 
is necessarily a Protestant, the premier duke should 
represent the most devoted Eoman Cathohc family 
of the reahn. 

Each lord who pays homage repeats the due words, 
touches the crown, and kisses the king’s left cheek. 

The words differ for spiritual and temporal lords ; the 
former pledges faith and truth, the latter in more 
gallant phrase swears to “ become your liegeman of 
life and limb and of earthly worship, and faith and 
truth will I bear unto you, to live and die, against aU 
manner of folks. So help me God.” The king then 
offers a pall or cloth of gold and a wedge of gold, a 
pound in weight, for is it not written : “ thou shalt 
not appear empty in the sight of the Lord, thy God.” 

The offering none the less falls not to Holy Church 
but may be claimed by the Lord Chamberlain. The 
Te Deum closes the solemn ritual. 

If there be a queen consort, she may not claim as 
of right to he crowned, for the claim was ruled invalid 
in the case of the unlucky wife of the worthless 
George IV, hut, if she is crowned, as were Queens 
Alexandra and Mary, the ceremonial falls to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury also. It was indeed 
performed in the former case by the Archbishop of 
York, but only by the special authority of his brother 
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Chapter of Canterbiiij. Queen Mary was anointed on the 
head, a ring as the seal of faith was placed on the 
fourth finger of her right hand, she was crowned and 
invested with the two sceptres ; the oblation she 
offered was an altar cloth and a mark weight of gold. 
When Queen Alexandra was crowned, the peeresses 
put on their coronets, and “ their white-gloved arms 
seemed to make a frame to every face, and the 
beautiful effect was remarked even in that day of 
striking scenes.” ^ 

Offices connected with the Coronation 

Antiquarian and historical interest attaches to the 
offices which have been claimed to exist and in part 
still exist in respect of the coronation procession,® 
the service in Westminster Abbey, and the banquet, 
if any, at Westminster Hall. Such offices are here- 
ditary and either descendible in gross, or as attached 
to some title or office, or as appertaining to tenure of 
land in grand serjeanty ; the abolition of the latter 
form of tenure by the Law of Property Act, 1922, is 
without prejudice to coronation office claims. The kiag 
may dispense with services, as was done in 1901, 1910, 
and 1936, when the coronation proclamations waived 
all services in respect of the procession or proceedings 
in Westminster Hall. Other claims are adjudicated 
upon now by a Committee of Claims, constituted 
under the great seal. Formerly the claims were heard 
by a Court of Claims under the Lord High Steward, 
but that office has merged in the Crown. 

1 Lee, Edward VII, ii. 109. 

2 Dropped like the banquet since George IV. 
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Of the oflices claimed by inberitance in gross tbe Chapter 

one of most importance is that of Lord Great Cbamber- 

lain. Tbe bonour is shared between three repre- 
sentatives of co-heiresses. Lord Cbolmondeley, Lord 
Ancaster, and tbe representatives of tbe late Marquis 
of Lincolnsbire. Tbe first-named bolds office in 
alternate reigns, tbe others in one reign out of four ; 

Lord Lincolnsbire held office until 1928, when be died 
without a son, and bis peerage became extinct, and, 
as tbe office does not change during a reign, be was 
succeeded by bis son-in-law. Lord Lewisham. Tbe 
bolder is now Lord Cbolmondeley. His duties were 
anciently to clothe tbe king, and for recompense be 
bad forty ells of velvet ; sad to say, tbe Committee 
of Claims ia 1901 and 1911 alike found that this modest 
demand was not sufficiently supported, though it 
recognised tbe tenure of tbe office. In 1911 Lord 
Loudon and Lord Grey de Kutbyn were adjudged 
entitled to carry tbe great spurs. There have been 
conceded also tbe claims of tbe Usher of tbe White 
Eod for Scotland ; tbe Hereditary Standard Bearer 
of Scotland, adjudged by tbe House of Lords ^ to 
Mr H. S. Wedderburn as against Lord Lauderdale ; 
tbe Lord High Constable of Scotland ; and tbe Lord 
High Steward of Ireland. Other claims have been 
rejected or not pressed of recent years. 

Holders of office who are entitled to take part 
include tbe Dean and Chapter of Westminster, tbe 
Bishops of Durham and Bath and Wells, who support 
tbe king in tbe procession from Westminster Hall to 
tbe Abbey, walking on either band, if — as is not now 
tbe usage — ^tbe procession is held, and who in any 
^ Wedderhurn v. Lauderdale {Earl), [1910] A. C. 342. 
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Chapter case assist by tbeir presence tbe solemnities ; tbe 
^ barons of the Cinque Ports, who would bear the canopy 
if the king desired the procession to be resumed ; and 
the Lord Mayor of London, who walks before the king 
from the entrance of the Abbey to the place of coro- 
nation, bearing the mace. The Lyon King of Arms 
of Scotland and other ofi&cers of like status claim 
the right to be present, and the clerk of the Crown 
in Chancery has the like right, and acts as the clerk 
of the Court of Claims and draws up the coronation 
roU. 

Claims dependent on tenure by grand serjeanty are 
now mainly obsolete. But the lord of the manor of 
Worksop finds a glove for the king’s right hand, and 
supports his arm as he holds the sceptre. The lord 
of the manor of Scrivelsby, a name familiar to readers 
of Marmion, is royal champion, and, if the ritual were 
revived, he would be privileged during the coronation 
banquet to ride into the hall mounted on one of the 
king’s coursers, and wearing the king’s best suit of 
armour. There he would proclaim by a herald a 
challenge to anyone who denies the royal right, a 
scene vividly depicted by Scott in Eedgauntlet. This 
done, the king drinks to his champion from a cup of 
gold. Other services, undoubtedly due but waived 
by the royal pleasure, include the mysterious oflS.ce 
of Chief Butler, that of Chief Larderer, and that of 
Waferer. Sad to tell, the lord of the Isle of Man 
failed in 1911 to prefer any claim for the right to 
present two falcons to His Majesty on coronation day, 
though when claimed the demand has always been 
allowed. Yet, if the banquet were to be revived, the 
holder of the manor of Addington might well claim 
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to provide a man to make a mess of grout in the Chapter 
royal kitchen and bring it in person to the king’s 
table. 


3. The Demise of the Crown 

From the time of Edward IV the rule prevailed that 
there was no break in the continuity of royal power, 
despite the death of the Crown. But this did not 
apply to the position of the servants of the Crown ; 
they were not unnaturally regarded as the servants 
of the dead monarch, and as losing office with the 
cessation of their master’s reign.^ In a different way 
the issue applied to the Parhament summoned by the 
late king as a personal act. It was therefore necessary 
by statute to clear away the difficulty, and a series of 
statutes from 1696 to 1867 finally estabhshed the 
sound rule that Parhament acts independently of the 
demise of the Crown. 

In the case of officers of the Crown and the Privy 
Council itself action was forced by the danger which 
plainly existed on the death of Anne. The destined 
heir must be in Hanover in all probability, and, if 
offices were vacated and the Council dissolved, ample 
room existed for action by the claimant’s friends at 
Anne’s court. It was provided therefore by the 
Succession to the Crown Act, 1707, that all offices 
should continue to be vaHd for six months after the 
demise of the sovereign and that the Privy Council 
should last for that period. In the first year of 
WilHam TV the time was extended for oversea office 
to eighteen months, in that of Victoria commissions 
^ Ansou, The Grown (ed, Keith), i. 278 
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Ciiapter in the Axmy and Royal Marines were given validity 
without limit of time. 

Under Edward VII the position was once more 
reviewed, for a new difficulty had arisen from the 
fact that Parliament remained in being, and that the 
rule of the necessity of re-election of ministers by 
reason of vacating seats through taking office was 
still in force.^ If ministers were deemed to be 
reappointed on the sovereign announcing, as the King 
did, that all officers were to remain in office without 
limit of date, then it might be held that they should 
vacate their seats. To solve all doubts the Demise of 
the Crown Act, 1910, was passed and it was provided 
that the demise of the Crown shall not afiect the 
holding of office whether in or without the royal 
dominions, nor shall any new appointment thereto 
become necessary by reason of such demise. Effect 
was given to the law from the beginning of the new 
reign, and incidentally the position of officers in 
protectorates and abroad outside British territories 
was cleared up. The terms of the Act of Wilham IV 
has not included such officers in its grant of eighteen 
months’ grace. 

The result, therefore, is that the Privy Council is 
not dissolved as a governing institution nor is any 
office vacated by the death of the Crown. The legisla- 
tion applies, it may be noted, throughout the 
dominions of the Crown, and put an end to difficult 
questions which had arisen therein from time to time. 

^ Ridges, Constituticmal Law of Englmid (ed. Keith), pp. 135, 136. 



CHAPTEE III 

THE EOYAL FAMILY 

1. The Queen Consort 

The wife of the reigning king is styled Queen Consort, Chapter 
and in the time when wives had no personality of 
their own she escaped that diminution of personality, 
ranking as a feme sole, able to contract and sue and 
be sued without joining her husband, and capable of 
deahng with property. By statute she may dispose 
of land, while her husband is alive, by deed attested 
by two witnesses, and demise it by will attested by 
three.^ Her power, of course, does not apply to any 
palace or capital house or lands which belong to the 
sovereign and are merely vested in her for life. She 
may also, if she thinks fit, have her own courts 
and be represented by an Attorney-General and a 
Sohcitor-General, though Queen Mary made no such 
appointments. She may proceed by information, 
but no petition of right lies to her as it does to 
the king. 

Formerly the (jueen was entitled to Queen Gold, 
which was no more or less than a commission on 
any grant or pardon or other concession made by 
the king for payment ; but with the abolition of 
feudal military tenures in 1660 this pleasing relic of 

^ Crown Private Estate Act, 1800, ss. 8, 9, 
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Chapter antiquity was swept away. The law still stands, 
however, that, if a whale be taken in the narrow seas, 
the taker may keep the body, but the head belongs to 
the king, and the tail to the queen. This division 
of the booty was due to a chivalrous desire to present 
the lady with material for her wardrobe, and certainly 
the dress of Queen Elizabeth’s day gave ample room 
for the use of whalebone. But the defective ana- 
tomical knowledge of medieval lawyers concealed from 
them the fatal difficulty that the bone is to be found 
in the head. 

The person and chastity of the queen are protected 
during the life of the king by the law of treason, but 
in general her position is that of a subject, and she 
may be guilty of treason if she compasses or imagines 
the death of her spouse ; trial in these cases, prior to 
the abolition of the special rights of peers, rested with 
the House of Lords, by whom Anne Boleyn was 
condemned. 

On the death of her husband the Queen Dowager 
ceases to be protected by the law of treason, since 
the succession cannot now be endangered, and it is 
claimed ^ that she may not remarry without the 
consent of the king. But the statute cited by Coke 
for this rule seems to be of doubtful validity, and in 
any case the queen by remarriage loses neither style 
nor dignity as do peeresses if commoners by birth. 
What other privileges she retains is uncertaiu, for the 
issue has not been raised of recent years. 

■ During the life of the king the civil list makes 
provision for king and queen together, and on the 
death of the king the queen falls to receive an allow- 
1 2 Co. Inst. 18. 
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ance for herself, wliicli under the civil list of George V Chapter 
stands at £70,000 a year. Fe'v^ queens, it may safely 
he said, have earned this payment more worthily than 
Queen Mary. 


2. The Prince Consort 

The position of the husband of a reigning queen is 
both of historical interest and of practical importance, 
seeing that the next in the succession to the Duke of 
York, as matters stand, is Princess Elizabeth. William 
of Orange, as we have seen, refused to remain in 
England unless he were invested with the plenitude 
of royal power. Mary was permitted only to exercise 
the sovereignty when he was out of the country, and 
even then that power was subject to the validity of 
such acts of government as it pleased William to 
perform overseas.^ It was otherwise with George, 
Prince of Denmark, the husband of Anne. He was 
admitted to the Privy Council but not sworn thereof, 
he became a peer, and was naturalised by Act of 
Parliament in 1689. But after that the Act of Settle- 
ment, 1701, provided that, from its taking effect on 
the death of Anne, no alien though naturalised, unless 
of British parents, might be a Privy Councillor, a 
member of either House of Parliament, hold mihtary 
or civil ofGLce or receive a grant of land from the 
Crown. From the difficulties which would have 
fallen on George through the operation of this Act on 
Anne’s death he was reheved by a special clause in an 
Act passed in the first year of her reign authorising 
her to grant him a revenue if he survived her. But 

^ 2 Will. & Mary, stat. 1, c. 6. 
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Chapter 

III 


he died before her. Otherwise he was simply a sub j ect, 
without procedural privileges of any kind. 

The position of Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha was regulated, on the declaration of Queen 
Victoria’s decision to marry him, by statutes ^ which 
conferred on him, as soon as he had taken the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy, the status of a natural- 
born British subject, free from the limitations still 
imposed even on naturahsed persons by the Act of 
Settlement. He was given by the Queen precedence 
next after herself in 1840, by letters patent — objection 
having been taken to a statutory grant by the Duke 
of Cumberland — and in 1857 by letters patent she 
conferred on bim the style of Prince Consort. Other- 
wise he was in the position of an ordinary subject, 
save that he was not sworn when introduced into the 
Privy Council. It was judged wise not to create him 
a peer. He had no privileges in procedure ; when a 
claim for infringement of cop 3 a:ight owned by the 
Queen and himself was brought he sued as a private 
person, while an information was duly brought in the 
name of the Queen by the Attorney-General. 

Under modern conditions the marriage of a queen 
to a foreigner presents great difficulties, and it stands 
to the credit of the Prince Consort that, especially 
after the retirement from office in 1841 of Lord 
Melbourne, he assumed his part of adviser to the 
young Queen with marked skill and success. His 
influence on the relations of the Queen to her ministers 
was wise and prudent ; he seems to have attained the 
position of complete impartiahty, and his knowledge 
of international affairs was wide and sound, for his 

^ 3 & 4 Viet. cc. 1, 2. Por his arms, see Letters, ser. 1, i. 269. 
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mind was free from tlie insularity of Britisli political Chapter 
leaders. Wliether it would have been wholly fortunate 
for the development of monarchy if he had survived 
cannot be said. It is possible that the Crown might 
have acquired an undue share of power, when the 
Prince had succeeded in overcoming the prejudice 
felt against him, which took almost comic shape in 
1854, when “ My being committed to the Tower was 
believed all over the country, nay, even that the 
Queen had been arrested. People surrounded the 
Tower in thousands to see us brought to it.” ^ It is 
clear that there is truth in the view that he was in 
part responsible for the Queen’s firm behef in the 
rights of the sovereign, but the difficulty was not so 
much in the existence of the rights but in the employ- 
ment thereof. It cannot be said that the Queen 
made wholly wise use of her powers, but that is not 
to say that the Prince Consort would have allowed 
her to fall into the errors which she undoubtedly 
com mi tted. Moreover, in any case, it must be re- 
membered to his credit that on his deathbed ^ in his 
unfailing interest in affairs of foreign pohcy he 
suggested the modification of the British despatch 
on the episode of the Trent, when Confederate 
envoys were removed from a British vessel by United 
States authority, which enabled the United States 
government to retire honourably from a difficult 
situation. 

1 Martin, Prince Gonsorty ii. 562 ; Letters, ser. 1, iii. 3, 4c, 6, 8. 

2 Ibid., Y. 422. On possible dangers to ministerial rule i£ he had 
survived, see Strachey, Queen Victoria, pp. 219, 220 ; on his share in 
the struggle against Lord Palmerston, pp. 161-84 ; on his mentor 
Stoekmar, Emden, Behind the Throne, pp, 21-89. 
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Chapter 

III 


3. The Prince and Princess of Wales 

Tlie eldest son of the Mng is heir apparent, and he 
is regularly appointed Prince of Wales and Earl of 
Chester ^ by letters patent, these titles not being 
heritable. Further, by inheritance he is Duke of 
Corn-wall and the revenues of the Duchy vest in him. 
But, if he dies, leaving a son, the latter is indeed heir 
apparent, but not Duke of Cornwall, for the charter 
of Edward III creating the Duchy does not provide 
for its possession by any save the heir apparent, being 
the son of the reigning king. By inheritance he is 
also Duke of Eothesay, Earl of Carrick, and Baron of 
Renfrew in the peerage of Scotland, Lord of the Isles 
and Great Steward of Scotland, and enjoys the 
revenues of the principality of Scotland. The posses- 
sion of the Duchy of Cornwall made it unnecessary 
in the civil list of George V to provide a revenue for 
the prince while unmarried, though provision was 
made for his -wife during his hfe and on his death, if 
he predeceased her without attaining the throne. 

The prince and princess are essentially in legal 
status subjects -without special pri-vileges. But, as 
Duke of Cornwall, the prince has special property 
rights, a statute of 1795 orders his establishment in 
legal matters, and he enjoys the precedence and is 
subject to the restrictions of marriage of other sons 
of the king. The Princess of Wales, on the other 
hand, may be sued in common form. Statutes which 
deal with the prince differ from ordinary private Acts 
of Parhament ; judges must take judicial notice 

^ Tke title was conferred on tte Duke of York in 1901 on his return 
from Australia. 
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thereof, instead of their having to be specially pleaded. Chapter 
The person of the prince and his wife’s chastity are ^ 
protected by the law of treason. 


4 . The Princess Royal and other Members of the 
Royal Family 

The eldest daughter of the king is normally created 
Princess Eoyal, but not Princess of Wales, though 
Mary in 1525 seems to have borne that style when 
sent with a Council to maintain law and justice on the 
borders. She may be heir presumptive, but not heir 
apparent, for she is ever liable to be displaced by the 
birth of a son. Her chastity while unmarried is safe- 
guarded by the law of treason. Otherwise she shares 
the same status as the other members of the royal 
family. 

The other members of the royal family fall under 
the ordinary law of the land except in certain minor 
particulars. The children of the king are Eoyal 
Highnesses, and by letters patent the sons and 
daughters of sons of the king are also granted, that 
style. It does not apply to the king’s daughters ; 
hence the children of the Princess Eoyal, Countess of 
Harewood, are neither princes nor Eoyal Highnesses, 
but Prince Arthur of Connaught is both. The style 
of Eoyal Highness may by royal permission be 
abandoned on marriage, as in the case of Princess 
Patricia of Connaught when she married a commoner. 
It may also be extended by royal favour beyond the 
normal limits on occasion. Thus, shortly before her 
marriage to the King of Spain, Princess Victoria 
Eugenie was created a Eoyal Highness by Edward VH, 
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Chapter doubtless in anticipation of the wedding. Further, 
all children of the king are granted hy statute of 
Henry VIII (1539) precedence in Parliament over all 
other persons, and the same statute, which assigns 
special precedence to high officers of state over all 
dukes, excepts from the privilege such dukes as are 
sons, grandsons, brothers or nephews of the king. 
Hence a royal duke, and the sons of the king are 
regularly so created in course of time, differs in 
essentials from an ordinary duke, and the style “ My 
Lord Duke ” is not appropriate in addressing him, 
“ Sir ” serving in heu. 

At common law the education and care of the royal 
family and the appointing of governors, instructors 
and servants, and the approval of marriages, rest with 
the king. The judges in 1717 declared that the right 
extended to children, grandchildren, and the heir 
presumptive while minors, and that, when they 
became major, he must stUl approve their marriages, 
and the same view was expressed by the judges in 1772, 
save as regards the issue of princesses married into 
foreign families. It seems in older times to have been 
extended to nephews, nieces, brothers and sisters, and 
the blood royal in general. The vital issue, of course, 
was that of marriage, and it was clear that, while 
marriage without royal approval was sufficient to 
expose the parties to punishment for contempt, the 
marriage remained valid. Hence the king was unable 
to prevent the marriage of the Duke of Cumberland 
to Mrs Horton or of the Duke of G-loucester to Lady 
Waldegrave, much to the indignation of Gleorge IIT. 
By a singular straining of royal authority he extracted 
from Parliament the Eoyal Marriages Act, 1772, 
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which, remains unaltered, despite its incongruity with Chapter 
the modern belief in freedom of choice. Under it no 
descendant of George II, except the issue of princesses 
who marry into foreign families, may marry if under 
age twenty-five without the assent of the king 
imder the great seal and declared in council ; any 
marriage which ignores this rule is, as was ruled 
in the Sussex Peerage case,^ null and void, wherever 
it may he solemnised ; it was held that the nature of 
the statute demanded that it should he deemed to 
apply to the persons concerned wherever they might 
he. Those who aid in the making of any pretended 
marriage are threatened with the penalties of a 
praemunire, involving the forfeiture of property. If 
over twenty-five the members of the family to whom 
the Act applies may marry with such leave, or may 
intimate their intention to the Privy Council, and, 
unless within the year following both Houses of 
Parliament pass addresses disapproving such mar- 
riage, it can vahdly be performed in the usual way. 

No instance of such action has yet taken place, but 
the statute has not been wholly innocuous ; the Duke 
of Cambridge, cousin of the Queen, had as a result of 
it to contract a marriage which was not recognised as 
such, though his children, the FitzGeorges,® were 
treated with kiadness by Queen Victoria. 

The statute must be rigidly adhered to even when 
the person concerned is virtuaEy a foreigner, as in the 
case of Prince Ernest of Cumberland in 1913.® A diffi- 
culty ^ arose in the case of Princess Victoria Eugerde 

1 (1844), 11 Cl. & Fin. 85. 

^ Cf. Fitzroy, Memoirs, i. 299, 300. 

^ Duke of Coburg in 1905 ; Fitzroy, Memoirs, i. 239, 240. 

^ Lee, Edward VII, ii. 512-14. 
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■vrHcli embarrassed tbe king, for the marriage of a 
Protestant to a Eoman Catbolic king demanded ber 
conversion, involving tbe confession by tbe convert 
of tbe falsity of tbe faitb wbicb tbe ruler was bound 
to maintain, and indeed tbe ruler, albeit reluctantly, 
bad in fact sworn that tbe Mass was superstitious. 
Tbe rumour was spread that not merely must tbe 
king assent if tbe marriage were to be vabd, but that 
be was prohibited by law from giving sucb assent to 
marriage with a Eoman Catbobc. Luckily it was 
discovered that tbe Princess was tbe daughter of a 
Princess wbo bad married into a foreign family, for 
Prince Henry of Battenberg, tbougb later naturabsed 
as a Britisb subject, was a foreigner when Princess 
Beatrice married bim. A diJB&cult position was thus 
happily evaded, for both tbe Archbishop of Canterbury 
and tbe Bishop of London bad brought to the royal 
notice tbe signs of pubbc disapproval. Those wbo 
held these views noted with conviction that their 
objection must have been sound when they marked 
the long series of misfortunes which befell tbe married 
pair, commencing with tbe ghastly scene at their 
marriage at Madrid on March 31 , 1906 , when an 
anarchist flung a bomb with intent to MU tbe pair, 
and terminating in their estrangement after tbe fli gh t 
of tbe king from Madrid in 1931 . Tbougb it was not 
necessary to give assent to the wedding, and tbougb 
tbe king did not attend tbe ceremony, at wMcb be 
was represented by tbe Prince and Princess of Wales, 
be thought it proper that a marriage treaty should 
be made as in tbe case of bis nieces Princess Marie of 
Edinburgh and Princess Margaret of Connaught on 
marriage into tbe Eumanian and Swedish royal 
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families respectively. The Mng also required that the 
Princess should renounce her possibility of succession 
to the throne on becoming a Roman Catholic. 

There is no doubt that the prohibition is now an 
illogical reho of an ancient past, and that it should 
be repealed, except if desired in the case of the sons 
and daughters of the reigning monarch. There is a 
patent absurdity when the rule is apphed to persons 
of distant connection with the royal family simply 
because of their ultimate descent from George II, and 
with the passage of tune the rule becomes more 
absurd. And if the ceremony were omitted in any 
case the marriage would have to be treated in England 
as if entirely void, which might easily work much 
hardship. 

For the husband or wife and children of the 
sovereign it is naturally proper that provision shoxdd 
be made from pubHc funds in addition to that made 
for the sovereign, and the principle was given effect 
to under Queen Victoria, though not without some 
heartburning. The ministry of Lord Melbourne 
bungled the business badly, and a combination of 
Conservatives and Radicals succeeded by 104 votes 
in cutting down the allowance of £50,000 proposed 
for him to £30,000. Ring Leopold ^ waxed most in- 
dignant at the vulgar and disrespectful conduct of the 
Tories, and the Queen resented the reduction bitterly. 
All her children were later voted grants, but there 
was murmuring in the Commons over the dowry of 
Princess Louise on her marriage to the Marquis of 
Lorne,^ which estabhshed the principle that marriage 

^ Letters^ ser. 1, i. 270. 

^ Ihid., ser. 2, ii. 120 ; £30,000 and £6000 annuity. 
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Chapter 'witli royalty ^ was not essential, and fifty-tkree votes 
were cast in favour of reducing to £10,000 tlie annuity 
of £15,000 provided for Prince Artliur, while eleven 
intrepid members voted against any grant. The 
Queen wished to carry the matter further and to 
establish the right of the Crown to secure grants for 
grandchildren, but this went too far even for the 
extraordinary courtesy of Mr Gladstone in these 
matters. The principle was therefore limited ia 1889 
to the children of the Prince of Wales,^ and the 
precedent was followed in the civil list of 1910 of 
making provision for the children of the sovereign, 
except the Prince of Wales, who had other sources of 
income. There can be no doubt of the soundness of 
the limitation. There is nothing to be gained by 
grants for distant scions of the royal family. The 
limited use of the style Prince and Royal Highness 
permits such members to be absorbed easily into the 
mass of the people, and accords excellently with the 
whole social system of the United Kingdom with its 
rigid limitation of the descent of titular distinctions. 

^ The last precedent was in 1516 (Mary, daughter of Henry VII). 

2 So Mr Gladstone, though the Queen demurred; Letters, ser. 3, 
i. 514, 515. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE INCAPACITY OP THE KING 

Humanity dictates occasions wlien the king cannot Chapter 
accomplish his duties, and for these in various ways ^ 
provision has been made from time to time. 


1. Absence 

Absence was a serious barrier to activity in early 
times, and the ancient oflS.ce of Justiciar, while it 
lasted, served to supply an alter ego for the absent 
kmg. When that oflSce fell mto abeyance, guardians 
of the kingdom served instead. This custom continued 
into the eighteenth century. The Prince of Wales 
was made Guardian of the Kingdom in 1716, and 
Queen Caroline filled the like oflSce when her husband 
was on the Continent. Since then the practice has 
been discontinued. It was, however, in 1895 seriously 
contemplated to revive the usage in favour of the 
Prince of Wales in order to permit of a prolonged 
oversea visit of the Queen.^ The Queen strongly 
approved the proposition, but ultimately it fell 
through ; ministers were probably disinclined to what 
would in view of the passage of time have been an 
innovation. The alternative course was to appoint 
Lords Justices by letters patent under the great seal 

1 Letters, ser. 3, ii. 476. 
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Chapter with powers precisely defined. The expedient is found 
during William’s absences overseas after the death of 
Mary, who acted in exercise of the royal power in his 
absence. But the device has not been found necessary 
since 1821. In lieu, during the absence of George V 
in India in 1911-12, provision was made for the 
appointment of four Councillors of State with specified 
powers to act for the King. In 1906 Edward VII 
had authorised the Lord Chancellor, Prune Minister, 
and President of the Council to act for him in the 
absence of his son, then also away from England.’- 

For short absences on the Continent it has been 
deemed uimecessary to make special provision, and 
it has been ruled that acts of the king performed 
abroad have full vahdity and authority. The issue 
was actually raised in 1876, when the question was 
asked whether the royal assent could validly be given 
to Bills by a commission signed by the Queen out of 
the realm. But the decision taken was that it was 
valid so to act, and attention was called to the 
statute ^ by which the acts of William done out of 
England were to be deemed and held effective. It 
may be that the precedent was not very cogent, but 
the obvious course of seeking a decision on the validity 
of one of the Acts thus assented to was not taken and 
the practice must now be deemed established beyond 
doubt. The invention of the telegraph and telephone 
has further facilitated the transaction of business at 
long range. But even so it was properly felt unwise 
and unconstitutional on the part of Edward VII to 

^ Fitzroy, Memoirs, i. 288. The Prince was allowed on occasion to 
hold Councils, e.g. in 1923 (ibid,, ii, 803). 

2 2 Will. & Mary, stat. 1, c. 6. 
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select his Prime Minister, on the retirement of Sir H. Chapter 
Campbell-Bannerman, ■while at Biarritz.^ Granted that 
there was nothing illegal in the action, the fact remains 
that it suggested that the royal convenience was 
preferred to the interests of the realm, and it may be 
doubted if it would be wise for any monarch to repeat 
the experiment. Nothing is less advantageous for the 
position of the Crown than the appearance or reality 
of indifference to governmental business. It is in- 
teresting to note how far things had been carried by 
Edward VII when it is remembered that the absence 
of the Queen in Germany in 1845 ® provoked questions 
in Parliament and brought Lord Lyndhurst into action 
in her defence. It must, however, be added that 
Edward VII had in his continental tours often issues 
of state before him, and that his holidays were far 
from idle enjoyment. He felt -with some reason that 
his absence at a great distance from London might be 
■unwise, and thus he disappomted deeply the Parlia- 
ment of Canada when he refused its urgent request 
iu 1906 and 1908 that he might ■visit it. TTi.c! son was 
little interested in continental holidays. 


2. Infancy 

Infancy would naturally be a bar to the exercise of 
effective authority, though a fiction of the law treats 
the king as necessarily exempt from the imperfections 
of ordinary humanity. It follows from this doctrine 
that there is no rule of common law regarding the 
guardianship of the king, and therefore special devices 
have been used from time to time to meet emergent 

1 Lee, Edward VII, ii. 682. 2 Letters, ser. 1, ii. 60, 61. 
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Chapter needs. Edward III and Eicliard II were snficiently 
^ mature to perform ceremonial acts, and so could open 
the Parliaments whereat Councils of Kegency were 
chosen for them. The hapless Edward V was given 
Richard of Gloucester as regent by the Privy Council. 
Henry VIII, as usual, made fuU use of his unquestioned 
domination over Parliament ; he was empowered to 
nonoinate by letters patent or will a Council for his 
heir ; he executed this power, but even his imperious 
will could not in death mould the working of the state. 
The Council assumed the power to name Somerset 
Protector of the Realm, and the of&ce was confirmed 
by the Lords and by letters patent issued by the 
young king. 

Since then provision has been duly made by statute 
from time to time for the appointment of a regency 
in the event of the Crown descending to a son or 
daughter under age eighteen, as was done on the 
accession of George V, but the prospect of a regency 
being needed is now negligible. 


3. Insanity 

Insanity has seldom been the fate of kings of 
England ; when Henry Vi’s mind failed in 1454, the 
Lords chose York as Protector and the Commons 
ratified the choice, the accord being cast in the shape 
of an Act of Parliament. Ten months after the king 
recovered, but at the end of the year relapsed, and 
the like choice was made by the Lords at the motion 
of the Co mm ons. But on this occasion the king was 
able to sign letters patent giving York the ofldce. 

Medieval simplicity was forgotten iu the struggle 
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for power between Pitt and Fox during tbe illness of Chapter 
George III in 1788. Tbe only possible regent was ^ 
tbe Prince of Wales, and that was common ground. 

But Fox hoped that tbe Prince in power would 
appoint a ministry from tbe opposition, and thus 
welcomed tbe succession to power of tbe Prince, wbicb 
for that very reason Pitt dreaded, and Pitt sought 
therefore to impose limits to tbe royal power to be 
exercised. It was not therefore possible for him to 
act as did tbe Houses of Parliament in Ireland, when 
they presented an address asking that tbe Prince 
should assume power. An Act was requisite to limit 
tbe regent’s power, but tbe king could neither assent 
nor sign a warrant for tbe issue of a commission 
allowing assent to be given on bis behalf. Hence an 
absurd fiction was resorted to: Parliament was 
brought together and tbe two Houses agreed to direct 
tbe Lord Chancellor to ignore tbe lack of a sign manual 
warrant for tbe affixing of tbe great seal to a com- 
mission for assent to tbe proposed Regency Bill. Tbe 
recovery of tbe king rendered final action needless 
and incidentally blasted tbe hopes of Fox, but tbe 
procedure was available when utter darkness de- 
scended on tbe royal mind in 1810-11. 


4. Unfitness to Rule 

Removal of tbe king for failure to act according to 
bis duty has been attested in tbe cases of Edward II, 
Richard II, and James II. But in tbe last case tbe 
procedure was made more irregular by tbe fact that 
tbe earber kings bad been forced to accord an apparent 
acceptance of their removal from tbe throne. In tbe 
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Chapter case of James II the sovereign was not ia the least 
degree inclined to facilitate the proceedings for his 
removal from the throne, and he had as it seemed 
a very strong weapon in his hands in the fact that the 
doctrine of divine right hampered seriously the action 
of his opponents. They could not, with due regard to 
the safety of the country or themselves, allow the 
king to resume power unconditionally. But it was 
illogical to make conditions if the king had the divine 
right to rule, and experience in the case of Charles I 
showed how impossible it was to induce a sovereign 
who believes in his absolute right to accept the possi- 
bility of limiting its exercise in any way. To appoint 
a regent on the theory that the king’s actions rendered 
it just to assimilate his position to that of an insane 
person was possible, but clearly there would be many 
difficulties. The king would not recognise the regent 
and his acts, and, if the appointment of a regency was 
possible, equally would it be legitimate to set him 
aside altogether, and this step was taken. The two 
Houses declared that he had abdicated and proceeded 
to ofier the throne to William and Mary of Orange. 
In a sense, no doubt, their action would have been 
more satisfactory if they could have secured the forced 
consent of James II, but patently it would have been 
> difficult to achieve this result without proceeding to 
measures which the Princess could not contemplate 
against her father and which would have deeply 
disturbed the pubhc opinion of the country. 

As we have seen,^ the passing of the Statute of 
Westminster, 1931, by demanding the concurrence of 
all the Parhaments of the Dominions in any alteration 


1 See chap, i., p. 12. 
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in. the law affecting the succession to the throne, would Chapter 
render action such as that of 1689 very difficult. ^ 


5. Ill-health 

In certain cases, despite the bodily presence of the 
king, ill-health has necessitated some delegation of 
functions, or has excused the normal routine. But 
instances are few and later use is much opposed to 
exceptions from personal royal action. Henry VIII, 
with his usual magnificent self-confidence, provided 
that a stamp might be affixed to certain documents 
in lieu of actual signature ; Mary Tudor copied her 
father, and William III took like action. But, none 
the less, when it appeared in the closing months of the 
life of George IV that his growing illness rendered 
signature of documents troublesome and difficult, it 
was ruled that neither he nor the Council acting with 
him could dispense with signature. It was therefore 
felt to be necessary to provide by statute that docu- 
ments might be stamped, but the process was not 
made easy for the king ; he had to express his distinct 
consent to each separate use, and the documents so 
stamped were attested by a confidential servant and 
a number of high officers of state. It is just to record 
that the king, despite his growing weakness and 
natural impatience with the procedure, acquiesced 
in following it when reminded that it was enjoined by 
statute. Yet it is curious that it was not felt possible 
to depute signature to Lords Justices, for which 
there was precedent. 

The action of George IV was duly invoked in 1862, 
when the number of army commissions still unsigned 
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Chapter by tbe Queen bad reached 15,000, and statutory 
provision was made to enable tbe Queen to be spared 
tbe necessity of signature in many cases, sucb 
as militia and volunteer co mmis sions. Tbe Queen 
resumed tbe work left con amore, but arrears accumu- 
lated in tbe stress of tbe Boer War, and Edward VII, 
after manfully tackling tbe work, finally bad to fall 
back on a stamp 

In George Y’s illness in 1928 a Commission was 
appointed to act for him ; it was composed of tbe 
Queen, Prince of Wales, Duke of York, Lord Chan- 
cellor, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Prime Minister. 
Tbe quorum was three, and they were authorised to 
bold Councils, to sign documents and to do what was 
necessary for tbe peace, safety and good government 
of tbe realm. But they were not to dissolve Parba- 
ment, grant titles or peerages, or to act in any matter 
in which tbe King bad indicated or they felt that bis 
special approval was required. In tbe case of tbe 
Irish Free State, only tbe royal personages acted in 
tbe matter of signing documents. Tbe appointment 
thus raised a new point, tbe propriety of tbe United 
Ki n gdom government arranging for tbe representation 
of tbe Crown without reference to tbe rest of tbe 
Empire. In view, doubtless, of this constitutional 
issue, when tbe King was iU in January 1936 it was 
proposed to adopt a like procedure but not to appoint 
any save royal personages to act. Tbe principle is 
clearly sound, and tbe restriction if regularly adopted 
would seen to eliminate (Causes of discord. 


1 Lee, Edward VII, ii. 48. Of. Letters, ser. 3, i. 516. 
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THE FORMS OF AND RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
ROYAL ACTS 

1. Official and Private Action 

There are many spheres of royal activity whicli fall Chapter 
outside tie purview of constitutional law or custom. ^ 
The amusements of the king, which in the case of a 
nation like the British necessarily occupy a consider- 
able portion of the time of the monarch, are by 
common consent left to his discretion. The public 
was proud of the prowess of George V as a shot, and 
it looked with a lenient eye on the many kinds of 
social diversion affected by Edward VII. Queen 
Victoria shared the love of her people for plays and 
concerts. Edward VIII raised, however, some concern 
in the public mind by his devotion to horse-racing, 
when it turned out that his keenness on the sport was 
only equalled by his xmcanny faculty for being dis- 
mounted, happily without serious injury. But the 
public sympathised with the freshness of spirit which 
led him later to enjoy the swiftest forms of road and 
air transport. 

Public opinion also leaves to the discretion of the 
sovereign the forms and extent of his interest in the 
affairs of the various classes of his people. Nor 
is there any doubt that the actions of George V 
and Queen Mary, in making themselves by personal 
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Chapter inspection familiar witli the actual conditions of life 
^ of the lower classes of their subjects, and the even 
more intensive concern of the Prince of Wales, not 
seriously altered, it seems, by his elevation to the 
throne, have deeply pleased the workers. Queen 
Victoria, of course, living remote from the affairs of 
the day, knew little of the lives of the industrial 
population as compared with the simple people she 
came across at Balmoral, and it was only at the close 
of her life that a report on the shocking housing 
conditions of Windsor roused her to urge action.’- 
Edward VII was a cosmopohtan man of the world, 
whose chief pleasure was to be found in society and 
in certain pastimes such as horse-racing, which brought 
him into closer contact than any of his other avocations 
with the feelings of the people. 

Pleasures and interests must occupy much of the 
time of the king, and there falls to be added a burden 
of work ^ which under no conditions can he regarded 
as neghgible even if the sovereign withdraws as far 
as possible from being more than a spectator, and 
which may easily absorb his whole attention. Both 
Edward VII and George V unquestionably resisted 
the temptation, to which Queen Victoria succumbed, 
to make the performance of ofidcial business in the 
sense of reading papers and writing minutes the chief 
concern of their lives. They reaHsed that, with the 
growing complexity of modern business, any attempt 
to foUow the example of the Queen would merely 
result in shutting them ofi from active participation 
in the hves of their people. Queen Victoria, despite 

1 Letters f ser. Z, iii. 607, 608. 

2 Redesdale, King Edward FJJ, p. 19. 
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ter indefatigable efforts and ber retirement from Chapter 
social activities, was overwhelmed by the mass of her ^ 
work ; the whole has so developed since that it is far 
beyond the diligence of any sovereign to face. If it 
is true that since her time the active participation of 
the sovereign in public business has lessened, the 
obvious reason is the limitation of human capacity. 

Tor unofficial acts no responsibility attaches to the 
members of the government, and the only xesponsi- 
bihty of the sovereign is to his own sense of right and 
wrong and to public opinion. It is obvious that there 
may be actions which are on the border line between 
official and unofficial. Moreover, the sovereign, even 
in respect of matters which are of pubhc business, may 
in private conversations give expression to opinions 
which are not in accord with the views of ministers. 

There is a classic example ^ of such an issue raised in 
1864 by the ingenious Lord Palmerston. Pounding 
his opinion on Press statements, he reminded the 
Queen that the views which were being attributed to 
her were such as to embarrass the government in its 
dealings with Denmark and Germany, and assured 
her that, while the Queen no doubt had in fact been 
duly guarded, it would be well that her entourage 
should be more discreet. The Queen regarded Palmer- 
ston with some excuse as extremely impertinent, 
but the principle he advanced is unanswerable. The 
king must, if he is a man of character, have definite 
views on many points, and he may well often differ 
from ministers. It is useless to expect him not to 
mention these views privately, but the convention is 

^ Letters, ser. 2, i. 186. General Grey admitted imprudence (i. 214, 

215). 
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Chapter clear that aU such matters must he treated as wholly 
^ confidential, and Queen Victoria was negligent of duty 
in this regard. No doubt even under her successors 
there has been indiscretion, but public feeling is 
probably nowadays more tolerant and is less inclined 
to take leakages au grand serieux, so long, of course, 
as it is not suggested that the sovereign is disloyal to 
his ministers. 


2. The Prerogative and Statutory Powers of the 
Crown 

The powers of the Crown at the present day are 
drawn from custom and from statute. The former 
powers, in the main, are those which are essential for 
the maintenance of government, for preservation of 
the realm against internal tumults, for the conduct 
of relations with other states ; the latter apply to 
those activities which transcend the necessities of state 
existence and maintenance. The modern tendency 
for the state to take charge of the social well-being 
and to regulate the economic life of the people is an 
innovation, and the precursors of such movements 
were Ukewise, when they appeared, innovations. It 
was on statute, not custom, that the governments 
which endeavoured to regulate English trade so as to 
secure a favourable balance and the influx of bullion 
relied ; when the Elizabethan efforts to regulate 
efiectively unemployment issues were made, it was 
Parliament which gave the necessary powers. But 
Parliament has also extended widely its activities 
into the spheres of customary powers. The arrange- 
ments, for example, for the maintenance of internal 
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order even in early times proved quite inadequate, Ch^ter 

and custom had to be supplemented or supplanted by 

statute. Defence again proved quite inadequate for 
maintenance of English ambitions when based on 
customary rights, and Parhament had to step in. 

Hence we have two forms of royal authority : (1) 
that which rests on custom, or in the wide sense the 
common law, the prerogative,’- or special powers which 
belong to the hiug as head of the state, as contrasted 
with the ordinary subject, and (2) statutory powers. 

It is not necessary to examine elaborately the 
character and source of prerogative powers. The 
essential part of the prerogative, which in the termin- 
ology of Professor Dicey gives us the discretionary 
powers of the executive apart from statute, goes back 
to the old conception of the king as leader of the 
people in war, guardian of the pubHc peace, and 
supreme judge. The Saxon kings had such powers, 
but for our history the Norman Conquest afforded a 
decisive reinforcement of strength. The limitations 
of custom which restraiued the actions of the Saxon 
monarchs were swept away when William I usurped 
by armed force the throne and compelled his accept- 
ance by the people. The king was now supreme head 
of the administration, supreme legislator, and supreme 
judge, and in due course his position in the latter 
regard was destined to prove fatal to the institution 
which at first seemed to promise the maintenance of 
certain native features of the old regime, the opera- 
tions of the local popular courts. The decline of their 
powers was inevitable, for the royal justice was made 
progressive, it adopted new forms, created the jury, 

^ Ridges, Constitutional Law of England (ed. Keith), p. 184. 

M- 
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Chapter and ultimately got rid of absurdities like tbe ordeal 
^ or trial by battle, though the process was long and 
slow. 

The coming of the Normans strengthened greatly 
another aspect in the royal power. The feudal system 
under which relations of subjects and ruler were 
essentially bound up with the relation of tenure of 
land resulted in conferring on the king certain rights 
which do not necessarily follow from the possession 
of supreme executive, legislative, and judicial power. 
Historically we owe to this element the special form 
which the property rights of the Crown have assumed, 
the doctrine that the Crown is the ultimate owner of 
all land in his dominions, and is entitled to escheats 
and to treasure trove. The law of treason developed 
from the conception of the personal relation of lord 
and man, and from allegiance as the relation between 
lord and vassal is developed the law of British 
nationahty. This is the explanation why treason for 
long was so much concerned merely with the person 
of the king, while the early law of nationality is based 
ultimately on the doctrine that allegiance and pro- 
tection go together, and the former cannot be claimed 
in cases where the latter carmot effectively be supphed. 

A third aspect of prerogative is afforded by the 
legal doctrines which lawyers invented as matters of 
practical convenience to meet difl&culties which other- 
wise would have hindered government. The doctrine 
of the perpetuity of the Crown was invented not 
because kings do not die, but because, since the peace 
is the king’s peace, it is utterly objectionable that 
there should be even the shortest period when the 
peace is broken by the death of its owner. No one 
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imagined that a medieval king could do no wrong in 
point of fact ; it was only too patent that he might 
well prefer wrong to right, but the maxim was 
developed under the influence of the happenings of 
the long minority of Henry III, in order that those 
who acted for him could be brought to book, instead 
of escaping condemnation on the ground that it was 
the king who was responsible. From this doctrine we 
have the rule that ministers are responsible for the 
acts of the king and certain limitations on royal 
power ; thus the king may not make an arrest in 
person, for there would then be no remedy to the 
person arrested. But from another point of view the 
maxim is disadvantageous to the subject, for, as the 
Crown can do no wrong, no redress for wrong can be 
obtained from the “ Crown ” ; the remedy consists of 
suing the actual person who did the action complained 
of, and this is not as satisfactory a position as the right 
directly to sue the Crown. 

The relation of statute to prerogative is simple 
nowadays. But its simplicity is the outcome of a 
long period of struggle, culminating under the Stuarts. 
The position of that family would in any case have 
been difficult. They came to an England in which 
Henry VIII had established an effective unity between 
himself and his Parhament and people, and this unity 
Ehzabeth had preserved despite the religious diffi- 
culties which divided her subjects. But the Tudors, 
though they dominated Parliament and could use it 
at their pleasure, had none the less strengthened its 
position by their use of it, and it was difficult for a 
Scots king to recapture the special relation which had 
hitherto secured royal power. Unfortunately, in some 


Chapter 

V 
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Chapter ways, James I was an adherent of the new doctrine 
^ of allegiance which had sprung up in heu of the feudal 
system which was gradually passing away. He be- 
heved in the divine right of kings and took seriously 
their duty to rule their people, supremely unconscious 
of the fact that the power, which had in his view 
conferred on him the right to rule, had omitted to 
bestow on him the capacity necessary to rule wisely. 
It followed from this doctrine that the royal preroga- 
tive now assumed maheard-of proportions. The 
medieval king had certainly not been above the law ; 
Bracton and his successors had regarded him as 
subject to the law as an essential element of the 
constitution. But James I claimed that he was the 
source of law and therefore not bound by it, and he 
had to back his pretensions the resources of the law 
courts, for, though Coke persuaded him that he could 
not himself sit to declare the common law, he con- 
trolled by the right of appointment and dismissal the 
judges who interpreted the law. Moreover, if it was 
not wholly easy to control Parliament despite the 
exercise of the power of creating parliamentary 
boroughs whose members would be amenable to 
control, the power of issuing proclamations with the 
force of law could be resorted to. No doubt the 
common law^ courts might not accept the validity of 
royal proclamations which went beyond the existing 
law, but that mattered nothing to a king who in the 
Council and Star Chamber possessed an instrument 
which was wholly responsive to royal wishes. 

The fatal result of the possession of power was its 
abuse. Parhament resented the attitude of the foreign 

^ Case of Proclamations (1610), 12 Co. Bep. 74. 
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king, and it was reluctant to vote supplies, ignoring Chapter 
the emergent needs of the day which rendered the ^ 
revenues available to the king clearly inadequate for 
the purpose of the effective government of the realm. 

The king therefore endeavoured to increase revenue 
behind the back of Parliament, James I imposed new 
rates of customs duties, Charles I demanded ship 
money. The courts held both actions legal, and, what 
was worse from the point of view of the opposition, 
they adopted from the Crown lawyers the royal 
doctrine of the nature of the prerogative as something 
superior to all law, and as definable only by the king 
himself. Such a doctrine proved fatal ; the Long 
Parliament declared invahd the contentions of the 
Crown and took the vital step of sweeping away the 
judicial powers exercised in the Council or the Star 
Chamber.^ What it left undone was dealt with in 
1689 and 1701, after James II had endeavoured to 
assert new prerogative rights involving the power to 
set aside the tests which Parliament had enacted to 
keep Eoman Cathohcs out of the services of the Crown, 
and to suspend the operation of penal laws. The 
supremacy of the law was not merely asserted and the 
duty of kings to govern by law, a duty enforced in the 
coronation oath, but the tenme of oflB.ce by judges 
after the death of Queen Arme was made independent 
of the royal pleasure. The days when prerogative 
could be elevated above statute had thus definitely 
vanished. 

But prerogative remained in rather vague relations 
to the statute law and only after the late war were 

^ Taimer, English Constitutional Conflicts of the Seventeenth Century 
( 1928 ). 
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Chapter Several issues cleared up. It is now certain that 
prerogative powers can. be taken away by Parlia- 
ment, and, what was less clear, that where Parhament, 
without directly touching the prerogative, legislates to 
deal with a matter which could be dealt with by 
prerogative, it may weU be held that the intention of 
Parliament was to supersede the exercise in that 
regard of the prerogative powers. Hence, if provisions 
exist under which the occupation of a hotel for 
defence purposes is possible subject to payment of 
compensation, that provision excludes any claim to 
take the hotel by prerogative without definite liability 
to pay compensation therefor save at the royal 
discretion.^ Nor is the power to affect prerogatives 
confined to the British Parhament. Prerogatives 
affecting the Dominions may be swept away by their 
Parhaments, as when in 1933 the ParHaments of the 
Irish Free State and Canada abolished respectively all 
right of appeal from the Supreme Court of the Irish 
Free State * and all appeals from the courts of Canada 
in criminal causes.® 

The actual participation of the king in matters of 
prerogative is much greater than in matters regulated 
by statute. When statutory regulation takes place, 

• it is normally not thought necessary to demand much 
personal intervention from the Crown. Thus the 
legislation of 1932 which estabhshed the regime of 
protection in Britain gives authority to the Board of 
Trade and to the Treasury, but only m a very limited 
degree does it necessitate the use of Orders in Council 

^ Attorney-General t, De Keyser's Boyal Hotel, [1920] A. C. 508. 

2 Moore v. Attorney-General for Irish Free State, [1935] A. C. 484. 

® British Coal Corporation v. J2., [1935] A. C. 500. 
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made by tbe king. Tbe great statutes on bousing, Chapter 
unemployment, unemployment insurance, invalidity ^ 
and old age pensions, tbe control of transport, of tbe 
coal industry, and tbe many other questions wbicb 
afiect social and economic life, give powers to ministers 
and other bodies, but seldom to tbe King in Council. 

On tbe other band, statutes which invade tbe realm 
of prerogative not rarely have recourse to royal 
authority. If urgent danger affects tbe country from 
efforts to deprive tbe people of means of transport or 
tbe necessities of bfe, tbe Mng is authorised to proclaim 
a state of emergency, whereupon regulations vitally 
strengthening tbe powers of tbe executive to deal 
with disorder may be exercised under tbe Emergency 
Powers Act, 1920. When, in effect, statutes touch on 
vital issues, it is deemed right to confer powers in 
such a way as to secure that tbe long is necessarily 
made a party to and therefore consulted as to their 
exercise. Tbe principle may not be expbcitly 
avowed, but it is patent that it governs tbe decision 
in legislation as to tbe authority to whom powers are 
from time to time to be entrusted. 


3. Ministerial Responsibility for Royal Ads 

All royal official actions must be done, under tbe 
principles of tbe modern constitution, on tbe fina,1 
authority of a mioister of tbe Crown or tbe Cabinet, ^ 
tbe authority of ministers being derived from tbe fact 
that they command tbe support of tbe majority for 


1 Lord Palmerston to Queen Victoria, July 5, 1859 ; Lord Salisbury, 
January 28, 1886 ; Letters, ser. 1, iii. 449 ; ser. 3, i. 26 ; Mr Asquith, 
September 1913, Life, ii. 30, 
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ciiapter the time being in the House of Commons. This is the 
^ famous system of responsible government, wbicb was 
devised in the United Kingdom, has spread to tbe 
oversea dominions, and bas with varying degrees of 
success been imitated from time to time on tbe 
continent of Europe. Logically it is tbe due outcome 
of tbe doctrine that tbe king can do no wrong, for 
that impbes tbat for wbat be does some minister must 
be beld responsible. But to make responsibility useful 
in tbe pubbc interest was obviously far from simple. 
Responsibibty tbe Parbament of Charles II was 
determined to enforce ; when Danby on impeachment 
in 1679 pleaded a royal pardon, tbe Commons would 
not bear of such an attempt to nullify responsibibty 
nor would they accept tbe suggestion tbat tbe royal 
co mm and could justify tbe minister’s action. Tbe 
Parbament of Wibiam and Mary reinforced tbe rule 
of law ; it denied tbe claims made by James II to 
suspend tbe operation of laws or dispense at pleasure 
with their terms ; it limited tbe royal revenue so tbat 
tbe king would be barely able without further appeal 
to it to conduct tbe necessary civb business ; it 
legabsed, but for a year only, tbe standmg army wbicb 
tbe king wished to have, and bmited its numbers. 
Tbe courts ceased to be subservient, and tbe House 
of Commons negatived any attempt to influence its 
membership by creation of new constituencies. But 
it was still possible for tbe king to win over supporters 
in tbe Commons by of&ces and bribes. Hence for a 
moment tbe whole future of tbe constitution seemed 
to be compromised, for tbe Act of Settlement, 1701, 
provided tbat any oflB^ce of profit under tbe Crown 
negatived tbe bolder being a member of tbe House of 
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Commons. If tMs clause had ever taken efiect, the Chapter 

development of noinisterial responsibility to Parha- 

ment would have been impossible. Happily it was 
repealed and tdtimately the rule took its place that 
ordinary civil servants may not sit in the Co mm ons, 
but that those holding the high ofidces of state which 
deal with pohcy should sit there or in the Lords, so 
that they could be subjected to effective criticism. 

But the growth of responsible government was slow 
rmder WiUiam III, who regarded himself as his own 
Prime Minister and involved Lord Somers in impeach- 
ment by making him subservient to his wishes regard- 
ing the use of the great seal for concluding a vital 
treaty, the terms of which the king himself determined.^ 

Queen Anne was less self-willed, and the pressure on 
her of Marlborough and Godolphin, reinforced by the 
commanding personal influence of the Duchess of 
Marlborough, led her reluctantly, after the election of 
1705 showed the strength of the Whigs in Parhament, 
to consent to dismiss her Tory Lord Keeper in favour 
of a Whig, and further pressure brought about later 
the removal of Harley from oflSice. Her own feelings 
were far more Tory than Whig, and the foohsh prose- 
cution of Dr Sacheverell for unsound opinions gave 
her the assurance that the tide had turned against the 
WTiigs. Hence she was able to dismiss her Whig 
ministry and to establish the Tories in office, and the 
following election in 1710 proved that she had 
correctly interpreted the trend of public opinion. 

But the decisive impetus to responsibility of ministers 
to the Commons was afforded by the advent to power 
of the Hanoverian dynasty. No doubt it was not 

^ Anson, The Crown (ed. Keith), i, 54, 55, 100, 101. 
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Chapter solely due to the fact that George I knew no English 
^ that he ceased to preside over the dehberations of the 
Cabinet ; he was little interested in English afiairs, 
and in any case, as he owed his throne to the Whigs, 
he could not cast aside their aid. The long regime 
of Walpole, who remained in the Commons, and 
effectively maintained with the aid of the Queen of 
George II his control of his colleagues, virtually 
created the ofS.ce of Prime Minister and made possible 
the evolution of the modern system of ministerial 
responsibility. George III, as a British king, en- 
deavoured to revive the royal power by the lavish 
use of bribery and the grant of ofSces and honours, 
but his fatal policy of refusal to conciliate American 
opinion involved him in popular disfavour, and the 
growing feeling in the country compelled the revolt 
of the House of Commons and resulted in the fall of 
Lord North from power in 1782. The royal authority 
was doubtless still strong, but essentially only when 
it was backed by popular opinion. George III could 
dismiss Fox and North only because their coalition 
had been regarded as immoral and lacking in principle 
by public opinion, which therefore enabled the king 
to grant Pitt at the proper moment a dissolution 
which gave him in the Parliament of 1784 a decisive 
majority. The struggle naturally was not over. The 
weakness of Pitt, and his contemptible subservience 
to the prejudices of a half-mad king, inflicted on the 
Empire the fatal decision not to accompany the union 
of Ireland with Britain by the measure of Homan 
Catholic emancipation which had been the induce- 
ment to the Roman Cathohcs of Ireland to accept 
union ; by his failure to fight out the issue with the 
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Mug, Pitt extiagoislied tlie last cliaiice of reconcilia- Chapter 

tion between tbe peoples. His failure had the in- 

evitable result : it encouraged George III to dismiss 
the Grenville ministry in 1807, and so worthless a 
Mng as George IV was stM able to exercise an 
independent control on politics. But his consent to 
accept the Roman Catholic Relief Act, 1829, was 
symptomatic of the end. There was no reason for 
urgmg acceptance which had not been valid in the 
case of his father. 

There were, of coursi: , cogent reasons for the power 
still left in the hands of so poor a Mng as George IV. 

The essential basis of responsible government of the 
English type is the existence of efiective parties, and 
the war with Prance resulted in destroying much of 
party distinction, and leaving open a wide range of 
royal freedom. It is undeniable that if in 1812 the 
Prince Regent had acted as his former associates 
hoped and given them power, he would have been 
able to secure for them a majority in the House of 
Commons, and Canning was then perfectly in favour 
of the view that the Mng had the right to select his 
ministry.^ After the war there was greater possibility 
of sound political development, and the climax was 
reached in the struggle over reform. The resignation 
of the Duke of Wellington in November 1830 left the 
king no choice but to appoint Earl Grey Prime 
Minister, whatever his personal feelings. There were 
definite parties, and after that appointment was made 
Earl Grey, backed by the loud voice of popular 
opinion and threats of revolution if reform were denied, 
was in a position to lead the Mng up to the promise 

^ 23 Pari. Deh. 1 s., 267. 
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Chapter 

V 


to create sufficient peers to carry reform if tlie Lords 
proved recalcitrant. In 1835 the fruits of reform 
■were visible. In the past the Crown could profit by 
the ridiculously imperfect state of representation 
through which only on great occasions could the voice 
of the people have any effect on government. Now 
the pohtical power had definitely passed to the middle 
classes, and the day of pocket boroughs was in effect 
over, however great might still be the local influence 
of the Lansdownes or other great territorial magnates. 
In 1835 the king, who had procured the disappearance 
from office of the Melbourne ministry in the year 
before, sought by a dissolution to secure his protege. 
Sir R. Peel, in power. The result of the election for 
the first time proved that the Cro'wn no longer could 
control the electorate. 

Henceforth we have in full working the doctrine 
that the ministry decides poHcy, subject not to royal 
power but to the exercise of the influence which is 
derived from the unique advantages possessed by the 
Cro'wn. Nothing can be more significant of the new 
doctrine than the attitude of Sir R. Peel when he 
took office after the fall of the Melbourne ministry. 
We cannot now accept the popular ■view that 
WiUiam IV dismissed that ministry. The Melbourne 
Papers ^ show that Lord Melbourne had put it in the 
power of the king to regard himself as having his 
ad'vice to treat the ministry as having resigned. But 
Sir R. Peel knew nothing of the facts, and he accepted 
in the fullest measure responsibility ex post facto for 
the action of the king. It is useless to seek to minimise 
the importance of his attitude, for it was plainly 

1 Pages 220-6 ; Anson, The Crown (ed. Keith.), i. 61, 62. 
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adopted deliberately in contrast with, wbat liappened Chapter 
in 1807, when Grenville’s ministry was dismissed. ^ 
The new ministry, not unnaturally, at that time 
combated the doctrine that they were responsible for 
the king’s action. The later doctrine was unquestion- 
ably enunciated from the opposition benches in some 
cases with full appreciation of its import. But there 
was also supported the quite different doctrine of 
Lord Howick, later Earl Grey, which acknowledged 
the king’s right of choice, but asserted the right to 
disapprove the fitness of the new ministry appointed. 

This view, of course, in no way admits ministerial 
responsibihty ; on the contrary it asserts that no one 
is responsible for the royal choice. At first sight it 
seems amazing that so retrograde a view should have 
been possible, seeing that as early as 1711 Lord 
Eochester,^ in a debate on the conduct of the war, 
had properly insisted that “ according to the funda- 
mental constitution of this kingdom ministers are 
accountable for all.” The root of the divergence of 
view is clearly bound up with the contrast between 
advice before the event, which naturally imphed 
responsibihty, and the acceptance ex post facto of 
responsibihty for action not advised in point of fact. 

The logical difidculty, however, largely disappears 
when it is remembered that in getting rid of a ministry 
against its wishes — as was assumed to have been the 
case — ^the king must in fact have rehed on consulta- 
tions with members of the opposition carried on in 
order to ascertain whether he could succeed in 
obta inin g an alternative ministry. At any rate it is 
quite impossible now to accept any view which 

1 Pari. Hist., vi. 972. 
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Chapter accords power to the Crown to act without some 
^ minister being responsible to Parhament, though the 
ezact form of responsibility is not always at once 
apparent. 

4. The Ymious Kinds of Royal Acts 

It is impossible to give any simple account of the 
kinds of acts performed by the king.^ It must suffice 
to say that the most important acts of government 
are regularly performed with his assistance. He 
summons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament ; he 
declares peace and war or announces neutrahty in 
foreign struggles ; he receives and accredits ambas- 
sadors and makes treaties ; he appoints to the highest 
executive offices of state ; he is the head of the Army, 
the Air Force, and the Navy ; through him the Con- 
vocations of the Church are made active, the great 
dignitaries of the Church of England are appointed 
by liiTn ; he is the fountain of justice, appoiating the 
judges, setting in motion their circuits, and pardoning 
offenders convicted iu his courts ; he is the fountam 
of honour and the granter of charters of incorporation 
for many purposes of public importance ; the public 
revenue is his, and his authority is necessary for its 
issue in expenditure. In a vast number of important 
matters he possesses in Council a wide delegated 
power of subordinate legislation. Over the Empire 
outside the United Elingdom his rights are more far 
reaching, for he has prerogatives of constitution 
making and legislation which are not apphcable in 
the United Kingdom. 

1 See Anson, The Crown (ed. Keith), i. 62-72. 
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The forms of royal action are varied. Some matters Chapter 
are performed by word of mouth without writing. 

The Lord President of the Council is declared by the 
king at a meeting of the Council, and Privy Councillors 
kiss the royal hand and take the oath of office ; 
record, of course, is kept, but that is not the operative 
power.^ Ministers again kiss hands, and in some cases 
it suffices to transfer seals of office or hand a staff ; 
in other cases the ceremony is accompanied by formal 
appointment in writing ; the Admiralty and Treasury 
commissions, and the office of Postmaster-General, are 
created by letters patent under the great seal ; the 
First Commissioner of Works is appointed by a sign 
manual warrant countersigned by two lords of the 
Treasury. The king could, no doubt, by merely 
striking out a name from the roll of the Privy 
Councillors terminate the holding of that office by 
any person ; he could demand back the seals of a 
minister who displeased him. He delivers as a rule 
nowadays in person the speech with which Parliament 
begias its work of the session, and he could, if he 
wished, assent in person to the Bills passed ; he could 
by word of mouth bid the Commons be summoned to 
the House of Lords and there from the throne announce 
the dissolution of Parliament, though personal action 
is no longer normal. But in the main his official 
actions are accomplished by writing. Not since 1854 
has the Crown prorogued Parliament in person. 

Forms are now relatively simple, as a result of the 
gradual abolition of a number of needless formalities, 
at one time commended to Parliament by the fact 
that check was thus applied to royal action, and later 
^ See, e,g., Fitzroy, Memoirs, i. 27S, 274, 348, 349. 
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Chapter mamtained by the vested interests of the officials who 
^ carried out these steps and the high officers of state 
who possessed this valuable patronage. The abohtion 
in 1884 of the use of the Privy Seal terminated a 
process of reform, and the procedure though stiU 
complex can be fairly simply explained. 

(1) The king’s pleasure may be expressed by Order 
in Council. An Order is passed by a meeting of 
Council at which a quonun of three Councillors is 
requisite. It is authenticated by the seal of the 
Council and the signature of the Clerk of the CoimcU, 
the holder of an ancient office now for the time being 
combined with those of Secretary to the Cabinet and 
Secretary to the Imperial Defence Committee. The 
responsibility for making the Order plainly cannot 
rest with the small body of members of the Council, 
who often know nothing whatever regarding the Order 
laid before them. The responsibihty rests with the 
minister in whose department the Order is drafted ’■ 
and by whom it is sent to the Privy Council Office 
for enactment in due course. The range of such 
Orders is infinite ; any form of statutory regulation 
which seems of high importance is thus enacted, as 
in the case of the regulation of aliens or air navigation. 
Other Orders are exercises of prerogative power, as in 
the case of regulation of prize and allied matters during 
the war. In protectorates constitutions are granted by 
Statutory Orders under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 
1890, while for conquered colonies, such as Ceylon, a 
constitution is granted by a Prerogative Order. 

Orders in Council in many cases are the foundation 
on which are based royal proclamations, which are 

1 Fitzroy, Memoirs, i. 297, 298 ; ii. 803. 
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intended to secure full publicity for tbe matters Chapter 
tberein dealt witb. Thus Parliament is dissolved and 
a new Parliament smnmoned by a proclamation ; 
under tbe Emergency Powers Act, 1920, a proclama- 
tion of emergency is tbe signal for according wide 
powers to tbe executive to take measures to safeguard 
tbe public from serious bardsbip through organised 
strike action calculated to deprive tbe people of food, 
water or transport or Hgbt ; war and peace are 
proclaimed, and currency matters, formerly under 
prerogative, now regulated by statute, are so dealt 
witb. Proclamations tbe king signs. 

(2) Less formal, as not requiring normally inter- 
vention by tbe Council, are sign manual warrants, 
documents signed by tbe king and coimtersigned by 
a minister, wbo thus formally assumes responsibility 
for tbe action provided for in tbe warrant. Appoint- 
ments are made in this form in several cases, e.g. that 
of stipendiary magistrates, under tbe countersignature 
of tbe Home Secretary. Pardons to criminals are now 
granted in this simple form, replacing tbe former use 
of letters patent. One sign manual warrant is bistori- 
cally famous, for it was in this form that Queen 
Victoria abobsbed tbe system of purchase in tbe army, 
acting under a statute of 1809 when it was found 
impossible to secure tbe assent of tbe House of Lords 
to what was denounced as a violent invasion of sacred 
property rights. A royal message under tbe sign 
manual is necessarily sent to Parbament on the issue 
of a Proclamation of Emergency. 

A commission under tbe sign manual serves tbe 
same purpose as a warrant for making appointments. 

Thus tbe Glovernor-General of India is now appointed 
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Chapter bj a commission, but tbe Commander-in-CMef by a 
^ warrant. In some cases more than countersignature 
is expressly required. Thus a colonial governor is 
appointed by commission under the sign manual and 
the signet which is kept for use by Secretaries of 
State, an officer in the army by a co mm ission under 
the sig n manual and the second secretarial seal. 
A rather odd form of instrument is presented by the 
Eoyal Instructions to a Governor, for they are not 
coimtersigned, but the document is authenticated by 
the apphcation of the signet. In the case of all these 
instruments responsibility is clearly marked out by 
countersignature or the use of the signet where that 
is not required. In the case of the commission of the 
Governor-General of a Dominion, responsibihty for 
the appointment now rests with the Dominion govern- 
ment, which acts through the Prime Minister ; but 
in the case of Canada and Austraha the signet is still 
affixed, includmg thus the responsibihty also of the 
Secretary of State. In the case of the Irish Free State 
and the Union of South Africa this comphcation is 
avoided, both Dominions having provided themselves 
with signets and great seals of their own to supersede 
any use of the British seals. 

For , the issue of money the form employed is a 
royal order, countersigned by two lords of the 
Treasury, addressed to the Treasury, authorising that 
body to order the transfer from the Exchequer 
account at the Bank of England of sums in favour of 
those officers to whom they are authorised to be paid 
by appropriate legislation. 

(3) Certain instruments must pass under the great 
seal of the reahn, which is ultimately controlled by the 
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Lord Chancellor acting through, the Clerk of the Crown Chapter 
in Chancery, the holder of an ancient office of import- ^ 
ance also in respect to the coronation, as above noted. 

Proclamations are issued on the authority of Orders 
in Council, as described above. 

Writs are mandates issued to subordinate officers 
commanding them to perform or refrain from per- 
forming specffied acts. Most writs are judicial, and 
are issued xmder the delegated power of the Crown 
by the judges. But in certain cases writs pass the 
great seal. Thus writs summoning peers to Parliament 
on succeeding to the title are issued by the Lord 
Chancellor without further authority, writs for by- 
elections on the authority of the Speaker’s warrant. 

Writs to summon a new Parliament are in practice 
issued on the authority of the proclamation dissolving 
Parhament and providing for the summoning of its 
successor, but an Order in Council is also made, 
directing the Lord Chancellor to issue the writs. 

Letters patent are an open document sealed with 
the great seal and serving very varied purposes. Thus 
the Treasury and Admiralty boards are estabhshed 
by commission in the form of letters patent ; Com- 
missioners are appointed to open Parhament or assent 
to Bills. Certain professorial and other appointments 
are so conferred. Charters of incorporation pass the 
great seal, dignities are conferred, accomphces par- 
doned, judges commissioned and sent on their work 
in this form. The Lord Chancellor acts as authority 
as regards certain commissions of circuit and the 
commissions of peace,! but normally action is preceded 

^ For an extraordinary case, to execute the duties of Lord President 
in 1908, see Fit 2 a?oy, Memoirs, i. 353. 
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Chapter bj a sign manual warrant, which is countersigned by 
^ a Secretary of State and sent by the Crown Office 
through a minister to the king accompanied by the 
patent to be sealed, and a docket explaining the 
purport of the instrument and the authority. The 
signature by the king of the warrant affords authority 
for affixing the great seal. In some cases the Lord 
Chancellor countersigns the warrant. 

In certain instances the warrant cannot issue until 
an Order in Council has been passed authorising its 
employment. This is the case where a charter of 
incorporation is being granted, or a colonial constitu- 
tion is being set up ^ ; the Council ia both cases is 
mvolved because by custom both these issues are 
essentially matters for the King in Council and not 
the king alone. An Order in Council was also used 
in 1928 to approve the issue of the warrant authorising 
the commission to the Councillors of State to act m 
the royal illness.^ A like procedure was followed on 
January 20, 1936 ; the kmg’s valiant efforts to sign 
the warrant have been pathetically described by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who was present. 

Two other important instruments pass the great 
seal on the strength of sign manual warrants, counter- 
signed by the Poreign Secretary. The first is the full 
powers issued to allow the signature of a treaty by 
a British representative together with the foreign 
representative. The king signs the instrument, to 
which the great seal is attached. Then, if ratification 

^ E,g, the Transvaal Letters Patent, December 1, 1906 (Pitzroy, 
Memoirs, i. 307) ; the Irish Letters Patent, December 1922 (ii. 790). 

^ A like procedure is used to allow a Prince to hold Councils for the 
King (Pitzroy, ii. 802, 803 (1923) ). 
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is decided upon, an instrument of 
likewise signed by tke king on similar authority. 

In all these cases the responsibility can easily be 
assigned to a minister. In those cases where the 
king might act without writing, responsibihty would 
still rest with the ministry of the day. It is in fact 
the custom that the draft of the royal speech on the 
opening of Parhament should formally be approved 
in Council, thus placing the Ml responsibdity on the 
Cabinet. The recognition of the responsibihty of 
ministers is of ancient date.^ Swift in 1710 insists 
that the “ speeches on these occasions are ever 
digested by the advice of those who are in the chief 
confidence, and, consequently, that they are the 
sentiments of Her Majesty’s Ministers, as well as her 
own.” Wilkes declared that it was well understood 
that the speech was not the king’s when in No. 45 
of the North Briton, he denounced a passage in the 
speech of 1763 as “ the most abandoned instance of 
ministerial effrontery ever attempted to be imposed 
on ma nkin d.” In 1841 Peel insisted, as against the 
Duke of Wellington, that the views of the speech 
were those of the ministers, and in no way committed 
the sovereign to the sentiments expressed. None the 
less. Prince Leopold and Lord Beaconsfield combined 
to deny this doctrine when in 1881 a severe struggle 
took place between Queen and ministers on the 
paragraph in the speech announcing the intention not 
to retain Candahar. The battle raged all day on 
January 5, 1881,® for Sir W. Harcourt and Lord 



^ Emden, The, People and the Cdfistitution, 283. 

* Ponsonby, Sidelights on Queean Victoria, pp. 136-58 ; Letters, ser. 2, 
179—82 
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Chapter Spencer, wlio were on the spot to have the speech 
^ formally approved, were unable to modify its terms 
and it proved impossible to move Mr Gladstone. At 
4 p.M. the Queen yielded to the plain warning that to 
disapprove was to eject the ministry, and that on the 
eve of the opening of Parhament was revolution. 
But she did so with complete lack of grace ; the 
business was hurriedly gone through and the speech 
approved. “I spoke to no one, and the ministers 
nearly tumbled over each other going out.” The 
issue in this case was too fundamental for compromise, 
but Mr Gladstone was wilhng to give in where possible. 
Thus the Bill for the better government of Ireland 
in 1893 was minimised to a Bill to amend the pro- 
vision for the government of Ireland. There is, of 
course, an absolute right on the part of the sovereign 
to suggest changes in wording, but plainly, as the 
speech is the ministerial manifesto of its active pohcy, 
it is impossible for the Cabinet to go beyond narrow 
limi ts in permitting its emasculation.^ 


5. Communications with Ministers and the Royal 
Secretariat 

The natural form of intercourse with ministers in 
important matters is for the king to see the minister 
concerned, if the issue is departmental in importance, 
or the Prime Minister if the matter is of general 
concern, and to discuss the issue verbally. The 
alternative of written communications is naturally 

^ For a substantial change in February 1910, see Lee, Edward 7/J, 
ii. 699, 700 ; Fitzroy, Memoirs^ i. 396 ; for a verbal change in 1921, 
ii, 770. 
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resorted to for mucli routine business, such, as sub- Chapter 
mission of appointments for approval, communication ^ 
of despatches on foreign. Dominion, T-ndiau or colonial 
affairs, or memoranda on schemes of domestic reform. 

But it is clearly a sign of some failure in due relations 
between sovereign and minister when personal inter- 
course is avoided. After Wilham IV was compelled 
to take back Lord Melbourne’s ministry he seemed 
resolved “ to intimate that his compulsory reception 
of them should not extend to his society and that, 
though he could not help seeing them at St James’s, 
the gates of Windsor were shut against them.” ^ The 
poor man was not even able to give a dinner for the 
Ascot races : “I cannot give any dinners without 
inviting the ministers, and I would rather see the 
devil than any one of them in my house.” ® Small 
wonder that this futile mode of procedure irritated 
the ministry but had also the virtue of makin g them 
feel themselves not his ministers but the ministers of 
the House of Commons. 

Under Queen Victoria, so long as the Prince lived, 
touch was kept with ministers personally or through 
him without any serious break, though none of her 
ministers during this period ever caught the ear of the 
Queen so completely as Lord Melbourne. But on the 
Prince’s death the Queen favoured an excessive 
seclusion on the plea of hard work and health. On 
neither head was her action justified, for her health 
was remarkably so\md and the burden of work could 
have been relieved by the simple expedient of con- 
centrating her attention on those matters which really 
required her personal attention. But her affection 

^ QrevilU Memoirs, iii. 293. ^ Ihid,, iii. 271. 
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Chapter fox Balmoral led ter to neglect ter obvious duty and 
^ brougtt ter into coUision witt Mr Gladstone, wto in 
1871 urged ter not to go nortt before prorogation, 
especially as tte annuity to Prince Arttur tad been 
voted by many members wto felt ttat ttey were 
running counter to tte wistes of tteir constituents.^ 
Tte Queen, towever, refused and was clearly for tte 
first time estranged from Mr Grladstone wten te went 
as minister-in-waiting to Balmoral. Her stays at 
Osborne^ or Balmoral naturally gave great incon- 
venience to ministers, and tte practice of postiug a 
minister-in-waiting was often a nuisance wten it tad 
so frequently to be arranged, but notting moved tte 
Queen. In tte ministries of 1880 and 1892 it is 
patent ttat tte Queen was most reluctant to see 
Mr Gladstone and avoided discussing witt bim any 
matters ttat were controversial.® No doubt, after ter 
cordial relations witt Mr Disraet tte ctange was too 
painful. But it is wortt noting ttat tte quarrel over 
tte terms of tte speech from tte throne of January 5, 
1881, might easily have been avoided tad not tte 
Queen declined to mention Candatar to Lord 
Hartiugton wten te last was in attendance on ter. 

Edward VII was naturally fond of London and tked 
to see ministers or Under-Secretaries ratter than 
indulge in long exchanges of written documents. 
Queen Victoria had known practically none of tte 
heads of government departments, but Edward VII 
kept in touch witt several of tte leading civil servants. 
In Ms frequent journeys abroad te was often 

^ Guedalla, Queen Victoria and Mr Gladstone, i. 300 ff. 

2 E.g. in 1886 {Letters, ser, 3, i. 39 n. 1). 

^ See Sir W* Harcourt, Letters, ser. 3, i. 238, 239. 
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accompanied by tbe Under-Secretary of State for Chapter 
Foreign Affairs, acting as a minister plenipotentiary ^ 
to keep him in touch with the Foreign OflSice and to 
take up matters with foreign ministers. Nor was he 
unwilling to accept the views of Mr Balfour at times 
through the mouth of Mr Sandars, a Private Secretary 
not less remarkable in his own way than Montagu 
Corry, Lord Kowton, the famous Secretary of Lord 
Beaconsfield. His own minutes were few compared 
with those of his mother, who dehghted in voluminous 
co m munications. The telephone also was acceptable to 
the king, and this adaptation to modernity he handed 
on to George V, who was on excellent terms wdth his 
mini sters, and who honoured Mr E. MacDonald with 
a special amount of consideration as the first Labour 
Prime Minister of the realm. Though this kindness 
has attracted some disapproval, clearly it was both 
wise and tactful to make it clear that Labour in 
pohtics had no enemy in the king, though his own 
views cannot naturally have been of that hue. 

The office of Private Secretary ^ has long been 
recognised as of high importance for pohtical no less 
than social purposes. George III had a secretary in 
Sir H. Taylor ; George IV employed virtually in this 
capacity, though not eo nomine, Sir W. Knighton ; and 
WiUiam IV recalled Sir H. Taylor to service. Under 
Queen Victoria Lord Melbourne at first acted virtually 
as Private Secretary, but there appeared also the 
interesting figure of Baron Stockmar, who was to act 
as adviser to the Prince and the Queen until he left 
England four years before the former’s death. But 
the Prince was the Queen’s Private Secretary and in 

^ P. Emden, BehiTid the Throne (1934). 
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Chapter that Capacity served most important functions. His 
^ own secretary from 1840 to 1847 was the talented 
George Anson, who did much to secure the Prince’s 
successful initiation to governmental business, and 
from 1849 to 1861 General Grey. For six years after 
his death no formal appointment of Private Secretary 
to the Queen was made, the work being shared by 
Sir C. Phipps and General Grey, who in 1867 was 
admitted formally to the ofS.ce. His services were of 
high value, attested by the testimony of Mr Gladstone 
in his letter to his successor in 1894, but he died in 
1870, and with him the last person capable of bringing 
any sort of pressure to bear on the Queen. His 
successor. Sir Henry Ponsonby, remained in ofSce 
until 1895. He won the equal praise of Mr Disraeh 
and Mr Gladstone for his complete impartiahty, and 
the value of his services as an intermediary may be 
seen in Sidelights on Queen Victoria, pubhshed from 
his records. His successor was Sir Arthur Bigge, who 
in 1901, on the Queen’s death, became Private Secre- 
tary to the Duke of York, and from 1910 continued 
in the king’s service. Under Edward VII the duties 
of Private Secretary were borne by Lord KnoUys, and 
since the death in 1931 of Lord Stamfordham they 
have fallen to Lord Wigram.’- 

The services of these officers are of course invaluable 
to the Crown, for only through their actions ^ and 
those of their subordinates can the king be in a position 
to exercise the rights of criticism which are a valuable 
feature of the British system. The pubhshed records 

^ After Sir F. Ponsonby’s death (1935) he was also Keeper of the ‘ 
Privy Purse. In 1936 a neW staff was chosen. 

^ Of, Palmerston, cited by Emden, p. 15. 
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show clearly how excellent aU these men have been Chapter 
as intermediaries between ministry and king and as ^ 
aiding the sovereign to form a just judgment of the 
proper action in each case. They have, of course, 
no constitutional responsibility to anyone save the 
sovereign, but their importance has been increased by 
the development of the Dominions into autonomous 
governments, entitled if they so desire directly to 
communicate with the king. These communications 
naturally must be dealt with by the Private Secretary, 
who must, if this has not been already done by the 
Dominion government, secure that any necessary 
intimation of business transacted is conveyed to the 
appropriate department of the British government, 
the Prime Miuister, or the Dominions Secretary or 
Foreign Secretary. 

Finally, it may be noted that the king may in 
Dominions matters be advised personally by a 
Dominions minister or by the High Commissioner for 
that purpose specially instructed, and both the High 
Commissioner for the Irish Free State and the High 
Commissioner for the Union have thus acted on 
occasion. Thus the latter acted in heu of the Home . 
Secretary as minister iu attendance on the ceremonial 
opening by the king of the official headquarters of the 
Union m London. 

It must be added that the sovereign may to such . 
extent as he thinks fit depute one of the royal family 
to act for him in matters of ceremonial, and may use ■ 
the advice of any member as on the same basis as 
that of a Private Secretary. Queen Victoria in the 
last ten years of her reign showed both willingness to 
receive and to consider the opinions of the Prince of 
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Chapter Wales on questions of foreign politics and of army 
^ reform. We have similarly on record cases of 
Edward VII receiving the views of George V as Prince 
of Wales/ and both these sovereigns, and the sons of 
George V when their parent was alive, were used to 
perform a vast number of ceremonial duties, not only 
in the realm but also overseas.^ 

1 Cf. liis niemoraD.diim on the policing of the seas which influenced 
Lord Fisher in 1907 (Journals and Letters of Viscount Esher, ii. 224). 

2 Lord Esher’s position as adviser was approved by Mr Balfour and 
Sir H, Campbell-Bannerman (Journals and Letters, ii. 128 ; c/. 226, 261). 



CHAPTEE VI 

THE KING AND THE EOEMATION AND TERMINATION 
OE MINISTEIES 

1. The King and the Formation of the Ministries 
of 1830-5 

As we have seen, in 1830 the development of party Chapter 
pohtics had at last created a situation in which the 
king had no choice but to entrust the government 
into the hands of Earl Grey. The Duke of Wellington 
by his incredible defence ^ of the existing constitution 
with all its anomahes had alienated the last sympathy 
which maintained him, and on his defeat on the civil 
list on November 15 by 233 to 204 votes the king 
accepted, without making any effort to dissuade him, 
his resignation. The principle had thus been estab- 
Hshed that the nature of the government depends on 
the will of the electorate as expressed or imphed in 
the attitude of the members of the Commons. More- 
over, the king was forced by the pressure of events 
in April 1831 to assent to the dissolution, which 
Wellington denounced as as fatal to the monarchy as 
the assent of Charles I to the Act which took away 
his power of proroguing or dissolving Parhament. 

The majority then secured by Lord Grey proved the 
will of the people, and led, despite painful changes of 
feehng, to the inevitable outcome of the royal promise 

^ November 8 {Oreville Memoirs, ii. 55). 
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Chapter to Create peers, if need be, to destroy the obstruction 
^ of the Lords to the Reform BUI. Once convinced of 
the necessity of passing the measure, the Idng acted 
with decision, and by use of his personal influence 
secured the passage of the Bill without resort to the 
creation of peers, which was almost as repugnant to 
Lord Grey as to the monarch himself. 

But it was natural that the Mng should not find 
much pleasure in the work of the reform ministry, 
and his sympathies were ahenated completely when 
the issue arose of applying to secular purposes the 
surplus funds of the Irish Church. Four ministers in 
fact withdrew as the result of this move, and the 
king on May 28, 1834, at a levee rephed to an address 
from the Irish prelates in terms pledging himself to 
maintain the status quo despite ministerial policy. 
It was no wonder that Lord Grey resigned and refused 
to be induced to take office. The king then en- 
deavoured to act as Cabinet maker and to secure a 
coahtion of Lord Melbourne with Wellington and 
Lord Stanley,^ and, failing that, asked for pledges of 
the maintenance of the Irish and English churches 
and the exclusion from office of individuals unsatis- 
factory in his view. On both points Lord Melbourne 
most properly maintained a firm refusal. The 
opportunity for assertion of royal authority was not 
long delayed. In November Lord Althorp was 
removed to the upper house on Lord Spencer’s death, 
leaving it necessary to find a new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and a leader of the Commons. For these 
offices Lord Melbourne was wiUing to offer Lord John 
Russell, but he was anathema to the king, and a 

^ July 17 (QrevUle Memoirs, iii. 112). 
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confused discussion ended in the disappearance of the Chapter 
Melbourne ministry. Greville^ declared that they ^ 
were dismissed in the most positive, summary and 
peremptory manner, but the accounts available do 
not bear out this description. The truth is that 
Lord Melbourne was by no means anxious to remain 
in of6.ce ; the situation was far from easy, and, when 
he fotmd that the king was clearly anxious for a 
change of government, he was not prepared to refuse 
to facilitate his desire. The king in his attitude 
asserted that he had had no communications from 
the opposition from which he could learn their senti- 
ments, but he entertained sanguine expectations 
amounting almost to a conviction that he could count 
on their support. As we have seen. Sir E. Peel 
accepted ex post facto responsibility for what he 
deemed to have been the dismissal of Lord Melbourne, 
though clearly this is to put the royal action too high. 

It is impossible to be sure what position the king 
would have taken, had Lord Melbourne at his inter- 
view really insisted on his right to remain in ofidce 
and on the unconstitutionahty of the royal attitude. 

The crucial test of the wisdom of the royal action was 
necessarily furnished by the election which followed 
the dissolution of December 30 , 1834 . The king had 
some reason to feel pleased, for the reform movement 
lost a hundred seats, and the ministry had 319 to 
332 Liberal votes. But the essential change in the 
position was soon revealed. Votes could no longer 
be influenced as in pre-reform days, and on April 3 
Lord John EusseU carried by 322 to 289 votes his 
resolution on the surplus revenues of the Irish Church. 

^ Memoirs, iii. 158. 
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Chapter The resignation of Sir 11. Peel on A])ril 8 exposed 
the king to the necessity of accepting back a Liberal 
ministry, after he had vainly wsought to secure the 
creation of a coalition. Lord Melbourne accepted 
office only on his own conditions, including the 
creation of seven or eight peerages to count(ubalan<H^ 
the six created by Sir 11. Peel when in oflica', the 
exclusion from the royal lioiusehold of nnunbers of 
Parliament hostile to the ministry, and tlie. a<'c.eptaruH!; 
of his Irish Church revenues policy.’- Tlu^ king, 
however, accepted the position with singular lack of 
grace. 


2. Queen Victorias Early Ministries 

The accession of Qu(‘.en Victoria brought about a 
much more happy state of relations bedw<H*u Lord 
Melbourne and his sovereign. To luu he showed 
himself at his best, kind, considerate, prudent, taking 
the place of the father she had n(*ver known, and 
teaching her gradually the fun<lam<‘utal principU^s of 
politics. It really was inevitable that, when his 
government resigned on the virtual defeat by five 
votes over the measure to override tin* .famaican 
legislature’s firm opposition to the amelioration of 
the position of the ex-slavt's, the Queen should 
have been most reluctant to actujpt Sir R. Peel, an 
odd, cold man whom she could not muierstand. The 
Duke of Wellington induced Imr to send for Sir R. 
Peel, but she hardly made a happy beginning in the 
formation of her ministry by insisting that she in- 
tended to continue in close relations with Lord 


^ Mdbmmm lip. 
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Melbourne. The real breach, however, wa!^ on the 
issue of the ladies of the bedehuinber. Sir !!. be<'i 
was naturally insistent that the Whiji ladies cd tlo’ 
household holding important po.stit imi.st l»f« repiae<-ii 
by ladies of his party, and the Queen nn this 
subject was adamant. In later ytnirs she admit ie«i 
that she was then in the wrong,* uml her attitude eo»! 
her dear, in so far a.s next year the Tories united wjth 
the Radicals in reducing from f<» £;}{».< kmi the 

provision made for her hmsband. 

Fortunately, when in 1S4I tiie weak miniHiry td 
Lord Melbourne finally came to its iiievitalile end, 
her marriage had altered tin; ksue of the iadies of the 
bedchamber, and the Queen was af>!e to aeeopt Sir It. 
Peel without the difficulties wliteh hud previ-nte«! 
action in 1839. Her fears of him gradually vanished, 
if her relation.^ w<‘re nev<‘r extrenmlv eordial. and whe 

nr' 

expressed .sincere appreciation of his serviei-j^ tm In’* 
death in 1850. Ilis resignation in iM-in h-d f«< m* 
constitutional difficulty. Ism! John itus.sidl was not 
personally disliked by the Queen : tlie doubt f.dt by 
the Prince Consort and herself turned railo-r <m his 
capacity, as was happily expn*ssed by i^uurh * in the 
cartoon depicting Lord John as the diminutiv.- n.nv 
“ buttons ” to whom the Queen kindly obwrv*'S. 
“ Vm afraid you’re not strong enough for th.^ {.ho *- ” 
Her fears, if they were rf»l, were nut unjustitio.1 aod 
in February 1861 she was given an opjiortiinit v ui 
Cabinet making, for Lord John Hussell, def.-ati-j ,.n 
the franchise issue, resigned. Her ehoieo f.-H „« 
Lord Stanley, but he could not obtain Mr CladfUont/s 

‘ iMterH, w. I, i. 211. Fur 1S4I t. 311 d , a**< 

Mamott, Qmm Vulwia and hft Minuht*, ji, 
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Chapter help, and, after receiving counsel from the 'Duke of 
Wellington, the Queen reinstated Lord John Russell 
in power. 

The respite from Cabinet making was brief, for 
Lord Palmerston had to be removed from the Foreign 
Office in December 1851, on account of his inde- 
pendence of action in foreign policy, and lu* revenged 
himself on Lord John Russell by defeating him in 
February 1852 on the Militia Hill, which was an at- 
tempt to create a local militia, whih^ Lord Palnu^rston 
desired to strengthen the existing forc(‘, lainl Derby 
consented to take office, but could not obtain the 
support of Lord Palnierston, and tlu^ l>eat s<*lection 
for the ministry was Mr Disraeli as (ffiam'idlor of the 
Exchequer. The ministry, however, was weak, and, 
though it gained some strength from a dissolution in 
July, it was defeated on the budget in Dt>cember. 
The most amusing point that enuTged in the forma- 
tion of the household was th(^ royal insi.stetu-e that 
the persons to compose the Court must not be on the 
verge of bankruptcy and must be of gtasl moral char- 
acter. Lord Melbourm! had betui very cartdess on this 
score, and, though he declared that “ that damned 
morality would undo us all,” tht» Prince (kmsort 
insisted on compliance with the rule.* 

The fall of the ministry (dicited Lord Derby’s advice 
to the Queen to send first for Lord Lansdowne rather 
than Lord Aberdeen on tactical grounds, which 
elicited her contention that the matter was one for 
her to decide. I^ord Derby admitted the theory but 
referred to the usual terminology of announcements 

* Letters, sor. 1, ii. 4-t9, Kir A. Cocfcbura ww* on 

this stKira (ibid., mr. 2, i. 267-82 ; tf. ii. 240). 
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of advice having beiMi teiuh'reild In h** ngrr«-'l < 
to her suggestion to send for latrd Lansditwru* and 
Lord Aberdeen together, but the fonner’s ill heiilth 
defeated the plan and Lord Aberd«'en jieeeptrd o}b« i' 
when he know that LonI Laiwdowne deelinrd <m 
grounds of health. The const ruction t»f tin* minij^try 
proved very difficult, as Lord John Htiss**!! was newt 
reluctant to take the Foreign Ofl’n-e and wish»-d to 
lead the House of ComnionH without hohling ojfiri-, 
a procedure which was ri'garded as niosi 
able, even if he resigned from i*air!iam«’tit and w* re 
re-elected. But ev<‘ntually a ministry was galh«*ri'd 
together. It is significant of the difficulty of the 
position that the Queen waivNni lu‘r d<mbts ns to th*- 
wisdom of all tlui appointments. She sueci-ed«*d, 
however, in having Mr Bernal (hslatme assigned !«< 
the Admiralty in phuu> of the F(»reign (Mfice, St»e 
readily accepte<l Sir William M<»h'sworth at the 
Office of Works, the first Radical trj become a 
minister. 

The ministry suffered disaster in iHflO f»it Mr Ibx"' 
buck’s motion for a ctmmiitbw of empiiry into the 
conduct of the war, I.rf>rd John Ihissetl liaving with 
singular disregard of <iuty re.signed rathi-r than (ar«- 
the motion. The Queen then discusjaai the iaxnc mth 
Lord Aberdeen and agreed that Derby ua tie’ 

"L J xL .H, I,.,.,...,.. X ... Ji!,. ..... A.. t s fc 
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Chapter ExchtHiiU'r to Mr ({Iluisfom*. wi-n* diH'i.sivc. 

the beiK'Vohnit ciTnrts of the Qtieeii to jiiti. Then 
Lord John Hutwell tried to neeun* an utiminintratiun. 
but tht! Pft'Iites ami tlie Whig.H alike, nave Ltini 
Pahiierston, would have nothing to do with liini, ami 
Lord PuIintTHton had to lie reHort<*d to. He Huet'etH i<>d 
at laafc, and of eourse with the aiti of the Quet-n, who 
indueetl Lord LauKtiowne to Hgr«‘e to repreaejit to 
some extent the gtivernnnml in the upper laaiiu*. 
Lord (Jranville becoming leader of the Liberal party 
in that bmly. 

But Lord Pahner.sttm and thi‘ Queen w«*re by no 
means out t»f the wotai. It proviai inipossiide to 
abstain from going on with the etninnittee of 
empnry deinamied by Mr Hoebuek ; ant! on the 
strength of their constitutumai objeetion.s’ to .nueh 
an emjuiry by tlie legislature int<> executive actions, 
Mr tUadstone, Mr Herbert and Sir James (Jraham, all 
Peelib'H, insist«*d on resigning. Steps were taken in 
consultation witli the remaining members of the 
government to replaee the r<diring members by 
placing Sir tleorg** Istwis at the KxchetpiiT, Sir tJ. 
Wwal at the Admiralty, and Lord Jt»lm Bussell, who 
had bi^en ilepute<{ t<j go as commissioner in Vienna, 
at the Holonial fltficeJ The ollice of Seeretary at War 
was now tlropped with the Queen’s assimt. She had 
held in 1802 that it should not be a (htblnet jjost, 
and Lord Palmerston had decidetl that its duties 
should be merged with thost? of the Secretary of State 
for War, the War ami Holonial departtiients Itaving 

‘ IWkt'r, Hif Jamrs (MiAiim, it, iSJs 

® yUfft, i»cr. I, iil, J3n. Tfaui «»»>■ «^<^rb ili«’ tmwfMrowtam of tlu* 
miiiiilty tti Uimnlimi. 
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been separated in view of the fresh bunhniH inipoHe<i ('iiaptor 
by the war on the joint office. 

Lord Palmerston, after a brilliant rally from a 
defeat in 1857 on his Chinese policy by a dissolution, 
came to grief on the Conspiracy to Murder Bill of 
1858. The measure was proposed to make conspirac^y 
to murder a felony instead of a misdemeanour, and 
it was in itself defensible. But it was htditivt^l to 
show undue subservience to the wishes of the Frtnu'h 
government, and, although the ministry had had a 
large majority for its introduction, Lord John Russell, 

Sir James G-raham and Lord Derby c.ombimHl to 
defeat the government by 234 to 219 vot<“s. Thet 
Liberals in considerable numbers failed thcnr chief, 
because of irritation at his unwLse action in incliMling 
Lord Clanricarde in his ministry, despite unph'asant 
disclosures in the Irish courts. The latter was .st upid 
enough to attend the debater and his presenei* sealed 
the fate of the Bill. Lord Palmcsrston insiat<‘d on 
resignation, despite the fact that the Queen by no 
means welcomed it, and Lord Derby nductantly had 
to form a government. He could not deny his obliga- 
tion to make the attempt, but thought the first jwrson 
asked to form a ministry in an unfortunate position. 

The Queen was helpful, was willing to give tlie. Lord 
Chancellorship to Mr Pemberton Leigh, and askitd 
the Duke of Newcastle to help, though in both t‘as<*s 
in vain, and the ministry actually assembled was not 
imposing. A dissolution in April 1859 did not savt* it, 
and it fell in June 1859. 

The obvious course at this juncture was for tin? 

Queen to send for Lord Palmerston as Lord Aberdeen 
had advised. But she had no desire to takt> this 
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Ciiapto for ahc diHlikcd him, an({ eqtmlly kIm* did not wish to 
aak Lord .loltn liuHsoll to sorvi*. Hlu* tlioiijjht, tluTi'- 
fore, of giving tho oflico to Lord iJranvilli', juid jiKkeci 
the other two to serve tiiuler Iiim, on tin* speeious 
plea that it wouhi he iiivi<ii(ni.H to usk either, having 
been Prime Ministiir, to serve nndi>r the other. But 
“ Pussy ” (Jranville ftnmd Lord.Jolm Bussell obihirate, 
tliough iiord Palmerston with his usual gt>od humour 
conaent<‘<l to aet, Then^ was no alternative but to 
summon Lord PahiMTston, who added t(> hi*r annoy- 
ance by insisting on giving land John Hnssi'll the 
Foreign Olliee, that being the eondition demanded by 
the latter as the price of his aid. Mr CJladstone took 
the Kxeheqtn>r, final hy the hop«! of seeing Italy std. 
free, but Mr (’obtien declined (dliia*. and to Mr Bright 
even Lord Palmerston did not venture to offer it. 
Indeiai the Queen rehtsed {xjint ddank to confer 
on that distinguished politician tin* rank of Privy 
Councillor on the ground that he had imver rendered 
any wtrviee to his country, a singular example of the 
blindnesH of princes. 

Loni Palmerston’s death in harness on tHober IB, 
lBd5, elkdted from the Queen a very unfair appreeia- 
tion. She declareii that " he was very vimlietive, and 
pem»niil feelings influeneeil his {«»!iliejd acts very 
much,” but the real reason of her dislike and lark of 
respiuit wa.s ” his conduct on certain occasions to my 
Angel,”* She hatl naturally no alternativ»5 but to 
turn to Lord Hussidl, who showetl no great enthusiasm 
at his age, seventy-three, to form a govenimtuit, lie 
met the Que^sn’s wislies by keeping the War Office in 
Earl de (key’s hands, as desired by the Duke of 

* ifUfTM, tm, ‘j, i. swa. 
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Cambridge. His resignation was foreseen in May 1866 nhaptor 
in view of tbe difficulties encountered by his reform 
proposals, and the Queen, anxious to go to Balmoral 
for her holiday in June, was urgent in seeking by a 
private appeal to Lord Derby to avoid the defeat of 
her government.^ When it was routed by 1 1 votes, 
she declined to accept its resignation without further 
consideration, and with great regret was forced to 
send for Lord Derby, who consulted his party and 
aimed at a ministry on a broad basis. Jn this he 
failed, and had to construct a party government. 

Some points of interest arose in this constnuition. 

The Queen joined with Lord Derby in an appeal to 
Lord Clarendon to remain at the Foreign Office, hut 
he answered, “ I cannot quit my party, because 
allegiance to party is the only strong political feeling 
I have.” ® She was also very doubtful as to the 
capacity of Lord Stanley for the office of Fonugn 
Secretary, but Lord Derby insisted on the appoint- 
ment in lieu of giving it to Ixird Carnarvon, whom 
the Queen would have much preferred. Lord Derby 
made no objection to the retention of the royal 
equerries, but it was found impoasible to leave 
Lord Sydney as Lord Chamberlain as he was not 
prepared to support the ministry, and Lord Bradford 
was given the office in lieu. 

Lord Derby’s resignation in February 1868 on 
grounds of health was marked by certain difficulties. 

He wished Mr Disraeli, his Chantsellor of the Ex- 
chequer, to succeed him, but a hitch occurred, the 
Prime Minister desiring to delay retirement for a 
brief period in order to have the right in that capacity 

I LeUera, sor. 2 , i. 329-31. * Ibid., i. 340 a. I. 
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Chapt«>r to niiiki' a few Ku<r^<‘sti<)nH of p(‘<>rugos. Tiu' Queen 
hasteneti his formal retirement,^ an<l Mr Disraeli 
retained the form<‘r (’ahinet with two (‘xeeptions. 
Lord Clu'lmsford was re})laeed, to his indignation, by 
Lord ('aims, hut undt'r an urrangenumt already 
intended by Lord Derby, and Mr .SpeiUHT Walpoh^ 
was dropped. A proposal that Lonl Derby should 
remain without portfolio was refused by that {jeer. 

On Mr Disratdi’s retirement on tin* <h‘feat (tf his 
ministry in the election of November iHtiH, the Queen 
showed herself perfectly well dispostsl to iMrOladstone, 
who fell according to Lonl (Jranville untier the charm.® 
But this did not had him to refu.se Lord ('lareiulon 
the Foreign Otlice, in aecordanci* with an earlier 
understanding by wliich he felt hound, anti he did 
not find a place for Ltuxl llulifa.v, in whom the Queen 
<‘xpn‘.ssf*d inttm<‘.Ht. Lord Brnssell freeti both Queen 
and Prime Minister from difhcuity by tlt-elining tin* 
seat in tint Cabinet without portfolio which he was 
offered. The householil oilices causeti no trouble, for 
the lunv Mistress of the Kobea was to bt* the. Duchess 
of Argyll, a permna grata to tln^ t^ueen. 

Differeneea betwetui the Queen and her Prime 
Minister iiUTease.d during temure of ofii<u‘, anfl she 
was no doubt glad to be able in 1H74 to eominission 
Mr Disraeli to form a government, though Mr ({lad- 
stone departeii from his ijitervitnv on Fe.brtiary 17 
still under tin? (diarm.® Mr Disraeli was able to 
compose a ministry to the Queen’s liking without 
undue diflieulty, lie gave the Exchequer to Bir B. 
Northcote, the Home Offieo to Mr Cross, wliile outside 
the Cabinet Mr Bmith, who always maintained tliat 

» mv. 2, i. 4»6 B. * Ibid., i. M7. » Ibid., it, 319. 
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the working classes were not republican, was given t'hai>t<T 
control of education, and Sir Michael Hicks Ik'ac-h 
became Secretary for Ireland. The hous('hold posts 
caused no trouble ; the sovereign vetoed the Duke 
of Beaufort, and the minister “ repeatedly said what- 
ever I wished should be done, whatever his difKcuIti(>s 
might be,” and at the close of the audience delighted 
his Queen by saying, “ I plight my troth to the 
kindest of Mistresses.”^ How fortunate it is to have, 
no sense of humour ! 

The support of her minister by the Queen was 
invaluable in the difficult days of the ministry, and 
she readily aided him in getting rid of Lord Derby as 
Foreign Secretary and placing in that oilice tlui more 
amenable Lord Salisbury.® But unfortunately from 
this time dates the Queen’s hatred of Mr (Jladstoms, 
whom she absurdly believed to have iiu-ited h<*r 
enemy, Russia, against Turkey.® Htmce in Si*pteml»*r 
1879 we find her contemplating her Secretary getting 
into touch with leading members of tlui opposition 
in order to dissuade them from unwise declarations 
of policy, which meant in effect that she was prepared 
to seek to mould the programme of any future govern- 
ment, if and when she might lose the services of Lt>rd 
Beaconsfield. At the same time in her private letter 
to Lady Ely she laid down the principles on whicli 
she would insist in regard to a Liberal ministry ; she 
would not allow any diminution of the position of 
the country with regard to Russia, or India, or the 
colonies ; she would never accept the rliseatabiish- 
ment of the Church of Scotland, the real and true 

1 UtUrs. ser. 2, ii. 321, 322. » Ihid., ii. tHW. (111. 
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Chapter stroiigliold of Protestantism; neitlier Mr (Sladstono 
nor Mr Lowe (■onlti ever be Ikt ministers. The 
offence of the Iatt<>r was his opposition to the Royal 
Titles Bill of 1870, which excited so th'c.p a f(*(‘iing 
in tlourt circle.s that ostracism still persisttal up to 
1891.^ Bir 0. Dilkt* was also lu'gatived ; h(‘ had maiie 
republi<‘an sptau'hes apd criticisiid the civil list. The 
attitude of negativing in advance respt*ct for t!i<( will 
of the el(‘t‘torat<‘ was wliolly ua(te)n.Htitutional, but it 
must be r<'membcre<l that it was at this juncture that 
Lord (■arnarvoa ^ <*omplaint‘d to Mr (lladstoni^ of tlu* 
Queen’s habit of lecturing indivalual members of the 
(Jabinet and of sending it nuunoraiula forbklding the 
dis<maHion of certain issue,H anil de.claring that she 
would not agree to such and such a course. To this 
Mr (fladstone demumid on thi‘ clear ground that her 
position wa.sremini.scent of James 11 and of Heorge 111 
as regarils the coronation oath, but that with the 
assent of (hiorge IV to the (latholic Relief Bill that 
pretension had paased away. In fact, however, 
efforts had been madi? to use that oath against the. 
diwisteblishmcnt of the Irish {'hurch.® 

3. Queen Vietf^rin’H Minkfriefi from IHHi) 

In fact, when the dissolution which the Queen gave 
to Ijord Beaconsfield tmded in {iisaster, she still tried 
to evade the necessity of a(‘c.e|>ting Mr (Badstone as 
her Prime Minister, although it was fjorfectly clear 
that the Liberal victory was won by the kiuler who 

^ Aakwitli, Ijord Jams t^f |i|L tl-li 

^ A flit ¥mm, |l I4L 
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had surpassed himself in his Midlothian campaign. 
Even the Duke of Connaught pointed out to her his 
popularity, but Lord Beaconsfield encouraged her in 
the idle belief that she could avoid accepting him as 
leader. On his advice — ^welcomed, not rebuked as had 
been that of Lord Derby in 1852 — she sent for Lord 
Hartington.^ As Mr Gladstone had handed over his 
leadership of the party to Lord Granville on retiring, 
and Lord Hartington liad only later been elected 
leader in the House of Commons, it seems clear ^ that 
her sending for the latter was hardly constitutional. 
Paramount considerations of common sense dictated 
thar she should send for the .real leader ; but she 
might if she pleased prefer the technical head ; to 
pass both over and ask a third to lead was discourteous. 
It was also useless, for Lord Hartington had tlie sound 
sense to point out that only Mr (.lladHtone could 
possibly be the head of the government, and h(‘ warned 
her that, if he had tried to form a ministry, it wmihl 
have had to bo very Hadical in character, whiltt 
Mr Gladstone would be decidedly Whig in outlook. 
It is instructive to note the conditions she laitl down 
for her giving her confidence to any ministry formed 
by Lord Hartington or Lord Granville. Tlu^re mu,Ht 
be no democratic leaning, no attciinpt to change 
foreign policy, no hasty retreat from Afghanistan, and 
no Cutting down of estimates. It is amusing to 
consider the complete misconception by the Qu<*en of 
the position. The electorate had returned a very 

^ Letters, mt. 2, iii. 79 Ja. L 
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ahai)ter decided v()t('. in favour of a ministry which necessarily 
contem])lated most of ihe thinjjs shi', was determined 
to refuse to do. The extreme bitterness which she 
henceforward displayed towards Jlr (lladstone must 
be put down to the intense humiliation whi<'h must 
have, been felt by Ijer, when she realised that there 
was no way by which she could avoid accepting 
without (‘fi<‘ctive conditions th(‘ minister whom she 
had <i(M;lar<‘d to Lords Hartington and (iranville she. 
would have nothing to do with. 

Herch'sire to secure h<*r own way was exprease<l as 
reganls tlu^ formation of the ministry in detail. She 
was ridmiant to accept Lord Sedhorne, as Lord 
Chancidlor, and took exception even to tia; sehadion 
of tin* innocuous anti able Leonard ( ’ourtney as Under- 
Hecrtdary at this i Itmuit ( )nice because htt was a Haditud,* 
and ne.xt yt*ar protested against his transfer to the 
(’olonial Olllcf', though it was clear that these posts 
are not ind<l tetdmically under the drown but by 
app<fintm(!nt by the Secretary of Htaki. It is not 
surprising that oji the latter occasion (lladstono 
minuted her t)bjection “ intolerable,” as tint appoint- 
ment had been notified to tlie Qmjen merely as a 
matter of courtesy.® Nor was she willing to help 
Cabinet making by letting Lord Hipon go to India 
as Vi<!eroy, tliougli ultimattdy she made a merit of 
acceptance. 

The ministry was a painful exp<‘.rience for the 
Queen, and she w»is not sorry when in 188S .she again 
could try her hand at Cabinet making. The question 
again arose as to the choice of leader, for no one 

* Ciliwkik., Qmm VkkPtm ami Mr ii 1311, 13L 
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a, mono; the Conservatives had her affection in any f!haiit«T 
degree comparable to the esteem in which she had ___ 
held Mr Disraeh. Since Lord Beaconsfield’s death the 
leadership in the party had been shared rather un- 
successfully between Lord Sahsbury and Sir Stafford 
Northcote, the position of the latter being constiintly 
embittered by the unceasing criticism of Lord 
Eandolph Churchill and his colleagues of tlui Fourth 
Party. But the decision as to the leadtu'ship was 
virtually certain, and the Queen disposixl of tin*, 
matter by her prompt adoptioir of Lord Salisbury. 

The further composition of the ministry did not 
depend on her wishes, for Lord K. Churclnll refused 
to serve under Sir S. Northcote, who tlu'nffon? had 
to go to the Lords. But the ministry lastc'd only 
227 days, and tlie Queen had onc;e more to accept 
the will of the electorate and admit Mr Cladstone to 
power. Th(i voting in the general (*.l<‘.ctiou gavt* 

Liberals to 249 Conservativcis, with 8(5 Honn^ Itulers. 

The Queen was most anxious to avt>rt what nlm 
regarded as the calamity of the n^turn of Mr Cladstone 
to power and worked dc8pcrat<!ly, when tln^ ministry 
was defeated in the Commons on an ami'iidment to 
the address from the throne, to pnsvent the nect‘.sHity 
of forming a new ministry undt’ir him. Her ulea 
was to secure the aid of Mr Coschen and his Whig 
associates in order to be able to keep in^r late Ihinie 
Minister in office. But Mr Coschon probably knew 
that the Queen was writing notisensii when sliti said 
of Mr Cdadstone, “ He will ruin the country if Inscan, 
and how much mischief has he not tlone alreiuty f ” 

In any case he asked leave * not to accept the invitation 

» I^Merx, (M^r. 3, i. 2(5, 27, 28. 
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Chapter to Osbome, and strongly advised tlie Queen to send 
for Mr Gladstone. This slic reluctantly did, and the 
new ministry,^ of course, was very different from its 
predecessor, for Mr Gladstone’s acceptance of Home 
Rule, with which Lord Salisbury had been flirting in 
the hope of securing victory at the election of Novem- 
ber 1885, had deprived him of Lord llartington, 
Mr Goschen, and many other former friends, and his 
first HonKj Rule Bill, as a result of the def(‘ction of 
Mr Chamberlain and otlu-rs, was def(?ated l>y 343 to 
313 votes, marking the first step in that imhappy 
progress w!u(5h was to result in t he virtual severance 
of Southern Indand from the Crown. 

The Qui>en was now able to recall Lord Salisbury, 
thus finding a Prime Minister thoroughly congenial 
omse more. Lord Kalisbury himself was awar<‘ that 
for the work of Jhime Minister Ins was not well 
adaptt‘<l ; he failed, in fa(;t, in the willingness to 
(sxtend his interests to tlui gtmeral business of govcTii- 
ment, and in matters whicdi did not happim to interest 
him personally he le.t his colleagm^s do as they pleafw^d. 
Moreover he was essentially of a retiring disposition, 
a man who loved to work by himwdf, who hardly 
knew ev(in the heads of the permanent staff of the 
Foreign Ofliee, and wiio in short fell far below the 
standard requisite in a great Prime Minister. We 
need not doubt that he would have been willing to 
serve under Lord Hartington, but the Queen preferred 
his leadership. 

The elections following the dissolution of Farliammit 

^ Tki Qtiwn v^Uieci Mr Cliikkw md I^ordl 
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in 1892 gave Mr Gladstone a small majority of forty 
over the 269 Conservatives and 46 Liberal-Unionist ^ * 
The Queen had watched the contest with Hineere 
dissatisfaction, rejoicing only that Mr Gladstone's 
determination to press on with Home Hide was 
certain to involve him in grave difficulties. Nothing 
can exceed the violence of her languagii on the result : 

“ By an incomprehensible, re<!kleas vote, the result of 
most unfair and abominable misrepresentatituis at t h** 
elections, one of the best and most useful governments 
has been defeated. . . . The Qm-en Kmprt‘.ss cun 
hardly trust herself to say what she fetd-s and thinks 
on the subject.” ^ But she was clear as to the utter 
depression she felt at the prospe<'t of seeing fin* 
affairs of the Empire “ entrusted to the shaking hand 
of an old, wild, and incomprehensible man of H2|.” 

But she had to accept the. ini<|uit«us governmeni 
with such appearance of acquii‘.scene(! m she e<>iil<l 
muster. Mr Gla<lstone as usual was c(m<*i!iat*>ry in 
personal matters. It was fouiu! poH.Hihle to avoid 
giving a ministry to Mr laibouchere on the staire 
that he would then have to abaiwlon hi.n contnd of 
Truth, which was worth £10,000 a year. Lord 
was given the Colonial Office, not the India Office at 
her express request ; no offer was madtt to Hir C I Hike. 

It is significant that the Queen wanteil Sir W, liar 
court to undertake the duty of communicating wit It 
her and telling her what was going on. In fact t!*e 
audiences between Queen and Prime Minister during 
this imnistry were purely fomial The one step which 
the Queen took in an active sense to aid the ministry 
was dictated by her deep inUtrest in foreign affairs. 

* Kewton, Latudmetm, p. 100; uf. Uunn, «*r. 3. i», 132. 
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Chapter Lord Rosebery was suffering from insomnia and un- 
willing to face the trouble of olfu'e. But the Queen 
and the Prince of Wales joined the Prime Ministc'r 
in entreaties that he should servo at the Foreign 
Office, and he at last consented, with results ultimately 
far from advantageous to his partyd It is interesting 
to note that Lord Salisbury had deprecated pressure 
being put upon him by the Queen, since that would 
involve her in difficulties if lat(ir he wt^rc to get into 
trouble in his office. 

The Queen’s real liking for Lord Bosebery personally 
determined her attitude in part when Mr (jladstoiH* 
on February 27, 1894, intimated his dt'cision to rt'sign. 
Undoubtedly failing sight and deafn<>sH contri))uted 
to the residt, but his colh^agiu's had long proved un- 
worthy of their leader. Th(>.y had refuw'd in IHIK} to 
appeal to the country against a(!tion of the House 
of Lords, which by 419 votes to 41 had destroy<*d the 
Home Ruh^ Bill, and th<‘ir whole policy was one of 
futile ploughing the ssmds. When in addition they 
rejected his desire of economy on naval <-onstruetion 
the cup was full and ndirement imivitable. Whether 
the Queen would not normally hav<‘ taken this 
opportunity for placing Lord Halishury in power is 
uncertain ; the matter was probably definitely settled 
against any such attempt by her d(*si«! b) go south 
for a month before going to Coburg for her grand- 
children’s marriag(i, for aeeeptamje of offie(* by Lord 
Salisbury would have meant a dissolution, and it 
would have been undesirable, for the Queen to b«i out 
of England for a considerable time at that juncture. 
Very probably also the Queen was not wrong in 

^ LiUern, mt, % ii, 14:^ f . 
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thinking that Lord Salisbury would rather wait until Hutptrr 
the ministry had still further (‘omprouiised itsi‘lf by 
the futile policy of its disunited lea<h‘r.s. 

Characteristically the Queen <lid not ask .Mr ( Glad- 
stone’s advice as to his successor ; he intended, it 
seems, to have suggested Lord Spiuicer if she had dtun* 
so. But he said that a peer was not iinpossible. 
though there was an agitation against a peiT as !*rinie 
Minister and Mr Labouchere disliki'd latrd Ibisebery. 

He also admitted that Hir W. Hareourt was fjot 
popular and said that Lord Ripon was one of the 
ablest and quietest men in the Cabim*t.‘ In any ea.si* 
it would doubtless have mattere<l notliing to thi* 

Queen, for she was clearly under obligation to Lor«l 
Rosebery, who had taken oliiee at her bidding, and 
she liked his views on foreign policy. But Lord 
Rosebery had no easy task in securing the ne<‘essary 
services of Sir W. Hareourt, anti the conce,s.wions which 
he had to make went such as to be irritating in the 
extreme. He was to Ixt free as leatier t*f the House 
of Commons to take detnsions without consulting the 
Prime Minister, he was to see. the Ftireign Oliiee 
despatches, to have some voice* in appointments, arul 
to have Cabinets called at his napM'st. Clearly, hh 
Lord Rosebery contended, if it would Ijave lii‘en 
difficult to serve under Sir W. Hareourt it Wfudd have 
been hardly less difficult to servo over him. The 
arrangement was plainly a mistaken tme. wlneh 
neither man should have accepted, ami it led inevit- 
ably to that strain of relations which was dissnlvi-*! 
in complete harmony only for the single moment 
when both insisted in th(j (.’ahinet that the defeat an 

1 letters, set. 3, ii. 3B0. Of. Murley, /Afr o/tihttUmr. Ut. 6i'i. 
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Chapter the cordite vote in 1895 mtist be followed by resigna- 
tion of office. It is a singular commentary on the 
pass to which they had brought the party that they 
would not even have the courage to ask for a 
dissolution. 

It has still to be recorded of this ministry that its 
existence was marked by the attemjit of the Queen 
to engineer its destruction and replacicment by a 
Conservative government ; the issue which drove her 
to this attempt was the question of the House of Lords 
and the instrument was to have been a compulsory 
dissolution. The unconstitutional character of her 
action will be discussed below. 

The resignation of the ministry opened the way for 
return to office of Lord Salisbury, who remained Prime 
Minister for the rest of the Queen’s reign, ^ and with 
whom she was on terms never ind(>ed of the ooriliality 
which marked her relations with Mr Disraeli, but 
none the loss sincere. 

It is plain, in the light of these facts, that the Queen 
never fully accesptrid the essential principles tif 
responsible government, which demantl that tlio 
sovereign shall give full effect to the will of the ])eople 
as expressed in the result of a gmieral election ; in 
1880, in 1886, and in 1892 alike her attitude to 
Mr Gladstone was quite irreconcilable with her clear 
obligation on this head. Instead of installing him in 
power with complete candour, she emieavoured to 
prevent his obtaining the Prime Ministerehip and W'as 
anxious to dictate to him his choice of colleagues. 
Her attitude was in complete accord with the iwsition 

^ Ha Baarifio^ Mr Mattliaws m Home St^retaiy Iiufc neoetrid lilm a 
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which she adopted, as will be towards her 

relations with the ministries, once installed, in mat ters 
of policy; she could never reconcile herself to tiie 
duty of the sovereign to accept each <!hange of view 
of the electorate to the ext(mt of affording loyal 
co-operation in the policy approved by Parlianient, 
even when that policy does not commend itself to t he 
personal judgment of the sovereign. 


4. Edward VU andhia Min intm 

The king naturally continued in oOicc Lord Salis- 
bury on his mother’s death. His position at tlu^ head 
of the party was doubtless in considerabla measure 
now shared by Mr Chamberlain,* but there could have 
been no idea of making a change without the initiative 
being taken by the Prime Minister, aiul in any cjise 
an alteration in the staltm ([uo wlnui war was raging 
would have been n'iisunderst<M)d. The grounds on 
which Lord Salisbury on July ll, ipoo, resigned 
office are still obscure. It is clear tliat failing health 
was the dominant feature, but it hatl originally been 
his intention to remain in his place until after the 
coronation ceremonial, and hia siuldeu action was 
naturally much canvassed and very variously ex- 
plained. The suggestion that the c-miw was tliflferenee 
on the attitude to bo adopted towards (Jerniaiiv and 
France seems unconvincing, for the king was hardlv 
likely on such a matter to pre.ss his views agains't 
Lord Salisbury to the point of a breach. The more 
current view remains that the minister was adamant 
against the pressure of the king to include i„ the 

* J. h. a&rvin, Li/f, ig. {!»;«). 
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Chapter honouxs list the name of a certain friend of Jewish 
origin, and on the king insisting tmconstitutionally 
on acceptance, refused to accept responsibility ; tlie 
episode gave rise to a famous hon mot ascribed quite 
absurdly to the minister. Unfortunately for the story 
it has been justly pointed out that on May 19, 1902, 
Lord Knollys had assum'd the i)uk<^ of Devonshire 
that the list of peerages for the coronation had already 
been settled by the king in consultation with the 
Prime Minister.’^ That, of course, is not coiK-lusive, 
for Lord Knollys was merely stating what then was 
settled and the issue may later have been r('op(‘mHL 
It may at least be confessed that the. king’s ta8t(‘ in 
friends was not always above criticism. 

The sele.ction of Mr Balfour as Lord Salisbury’s 
successor is <;ertainly an argument in favour of tlie 
view that the king and his Prime Minister parttid on 
friendly terms, but in any cras(i it was the natural 
step to take, for his ndationship to the late Prime 
Minister, his parliamentary talents, and his auth<jrity 
in the House of (Jommons and the. party generally, 
marked him out for promotion to tlui leadtirship. To 
have preferred the claims of Mr Dhamberlain would 
have involved a distinct hazard and would hav«! bctm 
uncongenial to the king, who had no specdal point of 
contact with him. In the actual making of the 
Cabinet the king failed to share. The reason was 
simple : he was recovering from the grave attack of 
illness which had assailed him just btdore the date 
originally fixed for the coronation and therefore could 
not undertake the fatigue of active intervention, 
though as Prince of Wales he had shown keen interest 
^ Lts 0 » Eitmri 174 it* IW. 
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in such matters and had heljx'd to induce Ixtrd ih*Mc» rh.* 
bery to accept office in lBi)2. But Ur Balfour was 
not unmindful of the King’s fri<>ndship for Lc»rd 
Londonderry, for rather unexpectedly fiu‘ Duke of 
Devonshire, while remaining President of tin* {’ouncil, 
surrendered the duties regarding ediuiition wiiich iuni 
hitherto boon liis to Londonderry as first lioldcr of the 
new office of President of tlui Boani of Kducation. for 
which a Parliamentary Bix-retary was founti in tin* 
able constitutional lawyer Bir William Anson, who 
thus achieved that personal toucii wit !i public business 
which marks his Tmw ami (Uiaiom of the (’onstilutioo. 

When Mr Balfour, after a trouliled ministry mainly 
due to the raising of the. issue of prefcrentlai trude 
and protection by Mr (Ihamberlain, tinaliy dcciilerl to 
resign, the question of selecting a Prime .Minister 
presented serious diffi(;ultie.H. Lord Rosebery Imd 
ceased to be leader of his own voHthui and had 
separated himsi'lf in R)()2 detiniti'ly from Sir if, 
Campbell* Bannerman, who in view of tin* resignation 
of Sir W. Harcourt of his chiitns luul laasune the 
chief member of the party. It wa.s ch'ar that tin* 
normal choice for Prime Minister must be the leatler 
of the opposition in tlu^ House of Commons, though 
he had made liimsi^lf unpopular in manv circles bv 
the unhappy vehemence of his eontlenmation of 
methods of barbarism ’’ » employed in putting down 
Boer resistance, lint the kitig did not hesitate to 
send for him on December 6, IO05. and to ask him to 
undertake office. Bir H. (’arapben-Bannerman cordi 
ally accepted, and set alxmt the <liflicult w.jrk of 
constructing a ministry. 'I’he ta.sk provetl far from easy 

* W, EdufanJ i'll, a, 7h. 
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Chapter because Mr Haldane, Sir E. Grey, and Mr Asquitlx bad 
some s3anpatby with tbe refusal, earlier announced, of 
Lord Rosebery to serve under the new lea<ler’s banner, 
and they proposed to make their combiixation in a 
new ministry conditional on the leader accepting 
translation to the House of Lords, while the leadership 
in the Commons passed to Mr Asquith. But, though 
the king was induced to add his suggestion to that of 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s doctor, who wrote from 
Vienna to warn him of the fatel effect of the double 
strain of leadenship of the Commons and Prime, 
Ministership, and tactfully reminded him that neither 
of them was any longer young, Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman, fortified by his wife’s advice and by the 
sense of public duty, was detenninod to defeat the 
cabal. In fact the rebels had overreached themselves. 
Thouglx they did not rtudise it, no one of them had any 
such popular appeal as their leader. Paced with the 
alternative of submission or exclusion from the 
ministry, their resistance subsidfKl with as much 
dignity as remained possible. The episode is signifi- 
cant of the great power placed in the hands of a 
minister by the royal commission to form a ministry. 

The king was accommodating as regards the p<‘r- 
sonnel of the new government. He expressed concern 
chiefly regarding tluj Foreign Office, the department 
in which he was to show throughout his life chief 
interest, and the name of Cromer was suggested 
and received his approval. But the offer was declined 
on grounds of health, and the views of the other 
members of the proposed Cabinet could now be grati- 
fied by the grant of the offioe to Sir Edward Grey, who 
was, as compared with Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 
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an Imperialist, though of a moderate and natte type, t 
The ministry was then submitted in coinph^ti* form for 
royal accord on December 8, though by an error the 
list actually was published in The Tinm before the 
Tring had given it his sanction. Fortrmately tlie king 
realised that there had been an accident, and his con- 
duct throughout this rather difficult time of Cabiin*! 
TOfl,ldng was duly commended by tlu‘ {’rime Minister as 
j6brst-rate. The relations of the two wer«* indmi fateil 
to be remarkably cordial, despitedifTerencesof out 

In the matter of household appoint mcntH t }»• wishcH 
of the king were carefully (!onsi(i<'rt‘d by tin* ministry. 
The suggestion of Lord Carrington as Ijord t’hambcr- 
lain was accepted, but the post was dcclin«*d by 
“Charhe” on grounds of health and tht* king 
approved its grant to Lord Althorp, with a visctnmtry. 
Other offices were, placed in the hands of 
Carrington as the king’s fri(*nd, and he was allowed 
to veto the suggestion that I^ord Herscln*!! .slnntld be 
made a lord-in-waiting when he hntrned that In* wits 
at the same time to act as private f«*(‘retary to tin* 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. It is ammsing t«s note 
that changes of political opinioiw were not welconnsl 
by the king, who used this as a reason for demurring 
to Lord Wimbome being made Ijordddeutenant 
of Dorset, though lie finally acquie.stred in the 
appointment. 

Sir H. Camphell-Bannerman’a brave condurt in 
accepting the burden of offit?e sjwedily l»rought 
nemesis, hastened no doubt by the death after a 
long illness of his wife, to whom he was «i.*votwl, 

* Lee, Edward VIl, li. 441 ff, ; FHxnty, J/rmairt, j. 270 3 ; SiwwIp# 
aad Asquith, Life of Lord Oxford, i. 10» If, 
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Chapter Oil November 14, 1907, a heart attack at Bristol 
proved the beginning of the fatal period of his illness, 
and on Februaiy 12, 1908, he presided at his last 
Cabinet. Mr Asquith had alreaily bet>n acting virtu- 
ally as Prime Ministcn- for the past two montlis, and 
on February 17, the Prime Ministc^r having been 
assailed on February 15 by influenza, and Lord Rijion 
also being absent, he wrote his first (!abiiu‘t lettcu- to 
the king. The position was shortly to Ix'come in- 
convenient and (liflicult. The. king visitc'd his Prime 
Minister on March 4, on the evc' of his (h'partunt for 
Biarritz, and hoped to enc’ouragc^ him to remain in 
office. But that was not to bc", and tlui accounts of 
his growing illness necessitatcid the king’s eonsidi'ra- 
tion of his successor and the mode, of his selection.^ 
The king was recovering health at Biarritz and was 
most anxious to rcmiain tluue to c.omplete the- cure, 
and so we find him on March 19 expressing his desire 
that in the cvcuit of the Prime Minister’s resignation 
or a scu’ious turn in his illness an authoritative 
announe-ernent should be madc^ that bcdont he h*ft 
England it was scstthid that IMr Ascjuith should at 
once come out to see His Majesty at Biarritz. This 
proves clearly that the king had aln*ady determined, 
if ne(!(«sary, to complete the c.hangc' of ministry at 
Biarritz ratlu'r than curtail his stay and n't urn homtc 
Mr Asipiith, however, had to point out at the end of 
the month that tlu! situation luui become impossible. 
There was no parallel since tlu* ill-omened illneas of 
Chatham in 1768 ; for a month the Prime Miiiistt'r 
had beetr unable to see his colhsagues or transtud 

^ Lee, Edward VIJ, ii. 677-82 ; Bpomler mid Awiuith, Life of Lord 
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business ; Mr Asquith had no authority savi* in 
current House of Commons work, and furtlior (h'lay 
was undesirable, the Prime Minister hiinseif being 
notoriously anxious to be relieveil from duties lie 
could not perform. The king was still rcdurtant to 
accept resignation before Easter, though it was 
pointed out that it was most desirable that time slunihl 
be left after the reconstruction of the mitsistry f(»r the 
re-election of new ministers before ihirliament met on 
April 27. The knot was cut by tlu; Prinu* .’^linister’s 
resignation on April 1. The king reluctantly aecepterl 
his decision, and on the receipt of his forma! submisstott 
of resignation wrote personally to ask .Mr Asipiith to 
form a ministry. The position was embarrassing, as 
the debate on the Licensing Bill was <lown ftjr April fi, 
but the matter was put in order by the king’s tele- 
graphing a request for Mr Ascpath's presence at 
Biarritz. He arrived there on April 8. lai<i diiwn the 
Chancellorship of the Excluapier and kissed hatnis on 
appointment as First Lord of the Treasury, lie had 
thought out his appointments and tiny were apj»roved 
by the king. The most nobible was the snpiwession 
of Lord Elgin at the Colonial Ofiitte. iJe hail la-en 
selected to the general surprise by Hir H. Campbelb 
Bannerman as a personal fri«!nd. but his Liberalism 
was of a tepid character, and his administration „f 
his department was marked by friidiori with Mr 
Churchill, his Under-Secretary, and otherwise tlis- 
played little competence. It was charaeteri.stie of th,. 
mode in which such changes are often mmie that the 
departing minister was to be consoled by tin* grant of 
a marquisate.1 With commendable pridtt he de«<li««i 

‘ Pitssmy, Mtmnr», i. 3 J7, 34.S. 34a, 
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Chapter to accept the proifcrcd consolation prize ; frankly the 
procedure was absurd ; either his services vrere 
conapetent, in which case lie should have been retained, 
or they were without much value, in which case the 
high rank of Marquis should not have been offered. 
The episode reveals rather baldly one unsatisfactory 
aspect of politi(jal life. The new appointments were 
otherwise satisfactory. Lord Crewe replaced Lord 
Elgin at the Colonial OfTice, Mr Lloyd George became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr McKenna took the 
Admiralty in place of Lord Tweedmouth, transferred 
to the Presidency of the Council. Mr Morley and 
Sir H. Fowler became peers. 

It will be seen that in selecting his ministries the 
king displayed a spirit far more consonant with the 
true genius of the constitution than had his mother. 
He yielded to the clear voice of the electorate in 1905 
in taking Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman as Prime*, 
Minister, for, though the election still fell to l«', htild, 
there had long been no real <loubt that Chamberlain’s 
new policy and the ambiguous attitude of Mr IJalfour 
himself had left no uncertainty as to the result when 
the polls were held. But the fact remains that the 
king could not know how crushing woukl bo the defeat 
of the Conservatives and that his ready acceptance 
of a Liberal ministry was prudent. It is true that he 
was satisfied that he could not iiuiuce Mr Balfour to 
hold on, for he had made attempts to induce him to 
hold on until defeated in Parliament at least. On 
the other hand, it is clear that he erreil in remaining 
at Biarritz to make the change of government in 1908. 
Public opinion at the time condemned him, and, 
though of course by accepting office Mr Asquith 
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assumed responsibility for the irregularity, which thuH ftwi. 
could not be criticised in Parliament, the impresHitsn 
was unfortunately conveyed for the time that tiu' 
king was more interested in his own amustiments than 
in the due conduct of public affairad Doubthw the 
excuse of health was strong ; it wa.s not then realised 
by the public how frail was the king’s hold <n4 life, 
but it remains unlucky that then for tln^ first, time 
in his reign the king’s judgment shouhl have fuileii 
him. 


6. George V mid his War Ministries * 

It fell to the lot of George V to fiM-e many tlifii- 
culties in regard to the formation of governimuits 
and to be enabled to display souini judgment and 
feeling for constitutional usage. He inherited from 
his father the ministry of Mr Asquith, wenkemni by 
the result of the election of January liun, and fa<'ed 
with the work of carrying out its pledge to phu-e tm 
a new basis the relations of the two Htmaes of Parlia- 
ment as a preliminary to the enactment of Home 
Rule for Ireland. Of his relations with this nitiusfrv 
in the critical period 1910"14 it will be necessarv to 
speak below, but it survived its diflicultiea until thity 
were reinforced by the additional complexities caused 
by the outbreak of war. The irmneiliabj result t»f 
hostilities was, of course, to lesHcn party strife, lait 
the opportunity was not taken to arrange a coalition 
government in order to exclude its revival. It is easy 
to see that ministers were naturally eager to retain 
office and anxious to avoid the confusion of a re-.Hhullie 

^ Of. Fitzroy, i. 3S2, 353, 
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Chapter of officcs, blit noiic tlio, Ipss it was tempting providence 
to enter into war with a jiarty government, when the 
opposition had been out of oHice since 1905 and was 
rich in men who felt that they had the capacity to 
serve tlie state more (iffectively than the rather 
mediocre men composing the. Liberal (’abinet. 

The mistake was to have serious consequences, for 
it left the way open for various intrigues as soon as 
it became clear that no early solution of the war 
difficulty could be expiHiti'dd Blr (Ihurchill was in 
part the cause of the first blow at Mr Asquith's 
ministry. Ihi unwisely recalled to the Admiralty the 
unstable and ill-balance<l Lord Fisher, who seems to 
have fascinated and mish?d his Ciontemporaries by his 
vivacity and self-confideucic and skill<‘d use of pub- 
licity. At any rate he failed (uitindy to justify his 
recall, and must hear a serious share of blame for the 
failure of the Dartlanelles operations on their naval 
side. Finally he resigned office, a matter in itself 
probably advantageous to the state, but he was 
determined to rovinige himself on Mr Chundiill. With 
charai'.teristio disloyalty to the chief who had given 
him office, he had setluloualy disseminated the idea 
among his Constwvative political friends that Mr 
Churchill was a thoroughly unsound administrator, 
and h({ was already deeply disliked by them as a 
renegade, as the man who boasted that the door had 
been barred and bolted against protection, and lus the 
minister who had been prepared to use the Navy to 
suppress Northern Irish resentment of the govern- 
mentel policy. When, therefore, Mr Asquith was 

^ I.byd Georp, Mmnmn^ i. 2SS M. (*/. Maibi, liofil (kmrg$^ 
pp. ^11 ; BiMtAm micI Anqui^i, Lm^ iL III4-7H. 
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prepared to retain him in office, he wa.s jiresriited 
with an ultimatum by Mr Bonar laiw ; the { 'oiiserva ■■ 
tive party would not be able to a<‘<jui«’sce in the 
position and would bo driven to attack tlie mini.Hfrv. 
From another side an attack was threatened. ia»rd 
French, unhappily in supreme, (‘ommaiui of the army 
in France and Belgium, faiknl to Ju.stify t!ie higfi 
hopes set upon him. He resiuited the fac-t tliat 
Lord Kitchener was made K(‘cretarv of State for War. 
and he had some ground for complaint in the .>^hortage 
of shells. His grievances W('re in the u.Hual jnilitary 
way not hidden in his bosom, hut imparted to his 
Conservative friends, with the re.sult tliat the i.ssue 
was raised in Parliament. Lord Kitchener naturally 
realised that it was folly to a<lmit in Parliament that 
such a serious shortage a.s was allegeil exi.Hted. and 
Mr Asquith and Mr Lloyd (Seorge were induced by 
him to deny that there was any seriou.H shortage. 
Lord French retaiiat(‘d by sending an emissary tf» 
Lord Northcliffe, ami the menace of attai-k on 
munitions by the Conservatives was atltled Ut fhi* 
issue of the control of the Admiralty. It woiihl have 
been to expect far too mm-h of hmnan nature to 
imagine that the Conservative.s would remain in these 
circumstances quiescent, ami Mr Lloytl tJeorge somi 
came to their aid. He realised ehutrly that, if a 
Conservative ministry (laine into being witlumt his 
co-operation, he might well be e.xeluded, ami ho la* 
joined in pressing his chief to aeeept a ciialition. 

Mr Asquith obviously in the cinjumstam-es hmi no 
alternative but to yield to the pressun* ujwm him, 
and it was natural that he should think it more 
important to remain at the head of the ministry than 
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Chapter to Stand by those ministers who were attacked, and 
he consented, therefore, to a coalition. It may be 
doubted if that body as such was a success. It 
certainly inflicted one grave loss on the allied cause ; 
the crisis and the reconstruction postponed the rein- 
forcement of the Gallipoli army, with the result that 
the landing at Suvla Bay took place in August, a 
month too late, and its chief success, the work of 
Mr Lloyd George on munitions, could easily have 
been carried out under Liberal auspices. It is, 
however, clear that the king had no real alternative 
to accepting the change. It appeared prima fade to 
accord with the int(‘rest of the country in having 
a ministry uniting both the great parties ; it saved 
the ministry from the great disadvantages of bitter 
attacks in the Commons in the crisis of war, and it 
was impoHsibb^ to fljresee that the coalition would not 
prove itself more effective than its predecessor, though 
it might be suspected that the evidence thus accorded 
of the power of the journaliste and of the prevalence 
of selfish political intrigue boded ill for any perma- 
nence in the ministry. Most ominous of all was the 
Conservative insistence on the retirement of Ix)rd 
Haldane, which must have grieved the king. 

In 1916 a far more complex position existed,* in 
which in theory all the participants were animated 
by pure patriotism which compelled them to rather 
curious actions in order to enable them to attain a 
position in which they could take the necessary steps 
to save their country. It is not in the least necessary 
to doubt the sincerity of their beliefo. If a man 

» Ltoyd Geojge, War Memoka, U. STfS-lOOS, lii. ; MiUtet, 

jLloftI pp. '17-48 j aad L(wi IL 
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believes that he can render great 8ervie(« to the fimnuir 
state by achieving high, office, he may be ex<‘ust*ii if 2^.. 
he adopts methods which nothing but bt'lief in hia 
indispensability to the public interest could Justify. 
Moreover the aspirants were encouraged to set high 
store on themselves by the favour of Ijord Nort ludifle, 
already suffering no doubt from tlu* onwt of that 
mental confusion which marked tlu^ close of Ids life. 

He unfortunately had learned j>ow(tr through his 
share in securing the ejection of Lord Haldane from 
office, and for this act and for his whole attitude hts 
was disliked by Mr Asquith, who soon came tt» 
assume in his vision the aspect of the man who would 
lose the war. At the same time Mr Jjloyd (letuge 
found a personal reason for seeking t« overthrew 
Mr Asquith’s control. It lay in the fundamental 
divergence of opinion between the politician ami 
Sir William Robertson, the chief of tluj gem^ral Htafl, 
on the principles of straL’gy. Mr Lloytl (Jeorge hmJ 
convinced himself— in all probability (juitc wrongly ^ 
that victory could be won not by frank preasun* on 
the western front, where in fact it was and probably 
only could be won, but by opt^ration in the Kaat. and 
in special he desired to use the Halonika farc:c« aa 
support to Rumania when that power entered tin* 
war on the allied side. Sir W. Roberteon’a opposition 
was backed by the Prime Minister, and it was in,t 
easy for Mr Lloyd George to secure even Gona?rvative 
support for the view that his tactics wore sounder 
than those of the military staff. But hero aid came 
rom the anxiety of Mr Bonar laiw to maintain intact 
the unity of the Conservative party mena(^.td hv the 
defection of Sir E. Carson, who liad left the miwktry 
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in indignation at its failure to succour Serbia, and who 
in November attacked vehemently th(i faihire of the 
government to deal drastically enough with enemy 
property seized in Africa. Sir Bonar Law was 
determined thereafter to secure the return to the 
ministry of Sir E, Carson, whic.h nu^t with opposition 
from Mr Asquith, who know, what (‘xperiemas was 
again to prove, that Sir E. (/arson was a thoroughly 
bad administrator. The way was open for ati alliaiuui 
between Mr Lloyd (h'orge and Mr Bonar Law, and 
it was furthered by that ingenious and abh'. journalist 
now well known as Lord Beavtirbrook, of Scots origin 
but in essentials a Canadian in otitlook. Then 
followed a series of negotiations or intrigues ; from 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s acc.ount it is <ilear that 
there were r<5tic<m('ca and mistnulerstandings galore. 
Many Conservatives were <put(!! willing to see Mr Lloyd 
George left out of the ministry an<l to acccipt 
Mr Asquith as head, but as matters worked out tlui 
result was very different. An arrangement was 
patched up under which Mr Asquith was to remain 
Prime MiniBt(^r, but special arrang(unents were to bo 
made for the (ronduct of the war by a small tiommittee. 
At the last moment the publication of a version of the 
accord rendered it irnimssible for Mr As<{uith to 
remain in office on th««e terms. Mr Lloyd George 
resigned, and Mr Ascpiith wjsigned also. There was 
no real alternative, unless ho was prepared to fight 
a fierce political contest in a war crisis. He was in 
favour of the king sending for Mr Bonar Law as his 
successor, and the king did so. It prove<l, however, 
and indeed it is believed to have been prearranged, 
that Mr Bontar Law should be unable to form a 
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government, and the way thendore was open for his 
advising the selection of Mr Lloyd (icorge. The ' * 
intrigue, furthered by the most unserupuhnw tisi‘ of 
the power of the Press, had succeeded. 


His Majesty’s part in the affair must be pr<mounet*d 
unexceptionable. The vital qiu'stion for him wa.s the 
preservation of effective political unity <luring the war, 
and, however little he may have liked the methods 
of the new Prime Minister, he could jiot igmire that 
political position. It had been thought that LulKtur 
would have backed Mr Asquith and rendt'red his 
maintenance in office essential. But at the «Titieal 
juncture this view proved unfounded. The Labour 
leaders, with very little appreciatioii of the true 
character of the situation, decided to support the new 
ministry, and there was thereafter no chance of .saving 
Mr Asquith’s government, while tlie new propn.sals 
at least offered some chanct* of more effective i’oiuhu’t 
of the war. Whether in fact they a<-tually improved 
matters must be left doubtful. 1’he couria* of evetifs 


suggests that the contribution to victory made by thi' 
new device was negligible. 

The king had also to approve a compIt‘te cliangi* in 
the Cabinet, the reduction of its numbem to a War 
Cabinet, composed of the new Prime Minister. lAmi 
Curzon, Lord Milner— the “prancing prmonsuls ” of 
Mr Lloyd George’s unregonerate days Hir K. Carson 
and Mr Henderson, to represent laibour. It was not 
an imposing body; intellectually it was strong, hut 
Lord Milner and Sir E. Carson had been very is«,r 
admimstrators, and Mr Henderson was of no great 
value. Ihe remaining member was Mr Bonar lam- 
who remained in touch with the Commons as leioler 
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of tlie House and Ohanoellor of the Exclu'qtier, acting 
also as watchdog lest the vulgar disturb the profound 
meditations of the Cabinet. His position inevitably 
was of key importance. It secured that tlu' Conserva- 
tive party should be assured of unity and control of 
Parliament as soon as it was conveni('.nt to discard 
the new leader. Business men were at the sanui time 
introduced freely into the ministry and the kijig 
approved the conhirring of the ministries of Food, 
Labour, Shipping, ami National Service on non- 
professional politicians. The changes were intr^re.sting, 
and it is not 8uri)ri8ing that the work dom*. by these 
amateurs was of varied qtiality, anti that with the 
advent of more nonnal political conditions they 
speedily made their exit from the world of polities in 
which they cut a poor figurts. 


6. The Miimtries of 1^22 

The War Cabinet system was prolonged after the 
war was over, and the general olet^tion of 1918 had 
returned to Parliament a House of Commons of 
“ hard-faced men who looked as if thtty had done 
well out of the war,” fortified by the approval of the 
electorate in demanding absurdities from the ent>my, 
with the assent of the IVime Minister, who was 
destined to conclude treaties fraught with the certainty 
of unlimited mischief. It is amazing to realise that the 
Prime Minister atstually proposed to appoint Mr A. 
Chamberlain to be Chancellor of the Exchequer 
without a pla«i in the Cabinet. No more unconstitu- 
tional absurdity could ever have been imagined, but 
the refusal of the nunister to accept the suggestion 
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led to its withdrawal. Even so, return to normal was 
postponed, and only enforced late in the year wh(*n 
the general feeling was current that the War (Cabinet 
had served any purpose it had, and should be dis- 
carded. The restoration of more normal metluMls 
followed, and the process of attrition of the eohcKion 
and effectiveness of the ministry proceeded rapidly. 
The warning of the end was given in March Hi‘21 wlien 
Mr Bonar Law resigned on the score of health. He 
had effectively held together the House of {Commons, 
and as its leader continued to control it, (‘Vtm after 
the end of the war period shouhl have brought back 
Mr Lloyd George to the normal duty of the Prime 
Minister. But Mr Lloyd George had never Ijcen 
accustomed to the task of leadership of the Housi', 
and he enjoyed too greatly the freedom of sitting altMjf, 
waiting like a devA ez macMm in case of need to 
descend on the House of Commons and re(!eive its 
plaudits. He did not realise that the leadt^r of the 
Commons must acquire a strength dangerous to any 
rival. Mr Chamberlain took Mr Bonar Law’a place 
as head of the Conservative party and tw leader of 
the House, but he could not easily gain the |>o»iti«n 
of his predecessor. Moreover the ministry liad many 
troubles, culminating in the failure of the (Ircwks in 
Asia Minor and the episode of Chanak in Beptenih»‘r 
1922, when war seemed about to be renewed and an 
appeal made to the Dominions resulted in Invitation 
in Canada and serious perturbation in Australia and 
New Zealand.^ It was this moment which was chosen 
by Mr Bonar Law to strike. A letter from him to 

1 Cihurohill, The World Crim, v. 40»-38 ; Owyna, ImarrM Pditim, 

pp. llSff. 
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The Times was roganiecl as a censure <»n the ministry 
and was the ultimate cause of the summoning of a 
meeting of the Conservative party at tin; Carlton Club 
on October 19. The purpose of the mccding does not 
appear to be obscure. Then^ was admittedly much 
unrest in the party and unc(‘rtainty as to the wisdom 
of the bellicose attitude of the. ministry, of which 
on one account Lord Curzon disapproved, and 
Mr Chambt^rlain was doubth'ss anxious to reatoni 
harmony with a view to the testing of the, opinion of 
the country at a geiu'ral (‘le<-tion to whi(^h th<^ coalition 
would mov<! in unison. But thc< fat(*8 wens against 
the ministry. Mr Bonar Law had not moved itily 
nor without securing allhis. He knew that Lord 
Curzon was dissatis{ie<l, ami he found a supporter in 
a young<‘r member of the party little, known outsitks 
the House but popular therein, Mr Baldwin, then 
President of tlus Board of Trade. Despitt^ the r(*apect 
Im expressed for Mr Chamlxulain, Mr Baldwin insisted 
that Mr Lloyd (Jeorge as a dynamic force was a v(sry 
terrible menace to the int4‘grity of tlui Conservative 
party, whicdi was risking by association with him the. 
fate, whitdj had befallen Liberalism at his hands. It 
was a criud if true attack, and it had <ha^ effect. The 
voting was ijicont^'stable, 187 vot4« to 87 in favour, 
when the election came, of the Conservative party 
fighting as an indtipendent party under its own leader 
and with its own programme.* 

The vote was <iecisivo. Mr Lloyd Ceorgo resigned 
forthwith and the king naturally had to send for 
Mr Bonar Law, who had btam the soul of the opfrositiorn 

^ Tsjlon Bmmr pp. ^7 f . ; Malfctt li«^l pp. f . ; 

Ummm^ pp. 00 
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and had doubtless largely inspired it, backed, uf 
course, by the unfailing aid of J^ord Beaverbrottk. 
convinced then as ever of the indispensable aervire.s 
which his compatriot could render to the, country and 
Canada by adopting a policy leading towards pre- 
ference and protection. Mr Bonar Law acau'pted oflict* 
on the understanding tb.at lus would be shown to be 
the leader of the Conservativ<^ j)arty by re-e!f*cfion to 
that office, which followed straightway. It is <-lear 
that there, was no alternative choict? as Frinii* j^Iini.ster. 
Lord Curzon had already pIedg(Hl his support, aiul of 
the coalition cabinet Mr Chamberlain, Lord Balfour. 
Lord Birkenhead and Sir K. Horne had pledged 
themselves to the support of Mr Lloyd (jeorgt^ aiul 
had opposed the dissolution of the coalition. It wituhl 
have been premature to think of Mr Baldwin, who 
had yet to hold high office and thus estaldish his rank 
as a leading minister. The new ministry contairicd 
no sensational appointments and naadved tin* assent 
of the king readily. It was shortly afterwartls to win 
fresh strength out of defeat. I’he Minister of Health 
failed to win his election becaumt of tlu! haiwlieap of 
the governmental announcement that remts would he 
progressively decontrolled, and to the vacant minist ry 
was appointed Mr N. Chamberlain. The apiw>intm«u»t 
must have been specially gratifying to tlje king as it 
renewed the contact with the ministry of the t’hunilMT- 
lain family, internipted by his brother’s refu.sal ti> 
desert Mr Lloyd George, a refusal dictatol rather by 
loyalty than by any profound admimtion of tht? 
talents of that minister, 

Mr Bonar Law’s ministry was not <leBtimHl to have 
long life. The Prime Minister, it is safe to any, was 


VI 
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Ciiaptcr in no condition to accept the burdt'u of office, and 
his resignation in May 1923 merely preluded his death 
before the end of the year. His distinction lay in his 
skill in managing the party, which he brought to a 
fine art and which explains his final accession to 
power. The way now setutied open for the gratifica- 
tion of the ambitions of Lord Curzon,^ and for the 
attainment of the office of Priimi Minister. It may 
well be that his desertion of Mr Lloyd (leorge was 
largely motived by this end, for that Mr Bonar Law 
could live long was believed in 1922 by no one. His 
claims were singularly high. He had served not 
merely as Viceroy of India, but since 1919 he had 
fulfilled, under circumstances of much tlifficulty and 
some humiliation, the office of Foreign S<«cretary, and 
before that ha<l been a member of tlu^ War Uabintjt. 
There seemed no comparable (daimant, and Mr Bonar 
Law made no suggestion to his Hov(*reign as to his 
successor. But lie waited in vain the longtfd-for 
summons; it was announced instead that the king 
had decided otherwise, and, when he offered reasons 
against the coursti in question, it was explained that 
the decision had definitely been takem and that the 
Prime Ministership had been offered to Mr Baldwin, 
who had won ill-fleserve<l prestige by his calamitous 
agreement with the Unite<l Btates on the debt issue. 
It must, however, be remembered that at the time 
the settlement was popular. It met the wishes of 
financier* and it was thought by the publics that not 
merely had the Chancellor of the Exchetjuer secured 
a reduction of about 28 per cent, in the total of the 
debt, but that under the Balfour formula the sums 
» Ntototm, OttWB, pp. 8Si-e. 
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to be paid would all be provided by reparation I'liapti'f 
payments and payments of allied indebtedness. Thc^ ' ^ 
distasteful result of ultimate default through cresser of 
reparations and interest payments entered no one’s 
mind, and we may assume that the king shared the 
general satisfaction. It must be set down to the 
prevision of Mr Bonar Law that he alone of the 
Cabinet disliked accepting thet terms ; ‘ in tluise eireuin- 
stances he should clearly have re8igne<l rather than 
homologate them, as his son has since candidly pointed 
out. But he was a sick man and it was easier to defer 
to the weight of the Cabinet view, wrong as it asaureiUy 
was for the country to undertake absolutely a burtien 
which it was to find insupportable. 

The king doubtless shared the view of Mr Baldwin’s 
success and must have recogniscfl his popularity, nor 
is it doubtful that from Lord Iklfour and otlier 
sources there was suggested to him the view that 
Mr Baldwin was the proper person for whom to send. 

But it is a mistake to adopt the opinion that the king 
had no real freedom of choice. The power of offering 
places is a very great one, and with the royal cmn- 
mission to form a government Lord Curxon might 
easily have achieved his end. He was well verwftl in 
poHtics and had no doubt that he couhi succtssl. 

But, while the king might with full regard to tJtmsti- 
tutional usage have given him what he so eagerly 
desired, the reasons which motived his refusal are easy 
to conjecture, and they reveal the easential |»ower of 
the king to accommodate his views to the march of 
events. Lord Curzon was too Victorian to suit 

1 Taytor, Bonar Law, pp. 270-2 ; Wingfi«ld.8tmtf«rd, Thn Hwwd 
of Victory, pp. 308-12. 
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Chapter the modem world, he hud innately a viet'regal 
demeanour which wua out of dat(‘, an<l ahovi^ all the 
growth of the stnmgth of the Labour party (hmiandetl 
that the leatler of the goveriiment should be pres(>nt 
to combat them in the House of Ijords. Tin* motive 
was pat(!ntly just. It is unfair to hnive the higiu'st 
power in the liands of a man who is not <‘,\'pose>d to 
the heat and dust of the day. 'I’lie idea (d a Prime 
Minister enjoying the Olympian culm of the Lords to 
meditate high s<'hem<*s immum* from tlu‘ busy conflict 
of the (bmnions may suit plnlosophers, but is nunote 
from the practi<*al needs of I'veryday life. Doubt hiss 
by his choice the king established th(‘ doctrim* as a 
eonventi<m that the Prime Minist(‘r should under 
any but abnormal circumstances be iti the House of 
Commons, but in doing so he merely accommodattal 
practi<ie to the netfessities of the age. 

The niiw ministry also was jiot destiiiisl to h(i of 
long life. Lord Cnrzon magnanimously joined it, 
feeling that his a(‘rvic;eH wen* of value ti> his <’ountry 
and must not be withhc'ld, but Mr Baldwin with 
remarkabhi la<*k of poIiti<*al acumen decided on a new 
venture in exteiuling the doctrine f>f imperial pre- 
ference with the at’companying protect icm of British 
industry,* and 8t*eurei<i a dissolution of Parliament 
which result<‘d in a {piiti^ well-deservecl defeat from an 
fdoetonite annoyed at a purpom*!esH app«*al whf*i» the 
issue was far from rip(t for 8<*ttU*ment. Tlie ministry 
though defeat<ai remained with 258 vot«?8 the strongest 
party in the House, I^abour having 191 and the 
Liberals, now reunittal, 168 seats, and it quite properly 
waited defeat at the opening of Parliament. The 
* Grntg^ lk$ Fifth, |i|l 313 ff. 
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position was now delicate, for the king had to choose rhugtor 
between the leaders of the two parties whose coalition ^ * 
had defeated Mr Baldwin. But hesitation was removed 
when it became patent that, while there was no 
agreement between the two particvS to c.o-operatti, the 
Liberals were certain to support Labour in the main. 

The Liberal leader in fact had come to hold tlu* view 
that the new situation presonttid possibilities for the 
return of his party to office.^ If Jjabour vveni given 
a chance to govern and failed, and were tlefeattal, it 
would not, in his opinion, be constitutionally imunn- 
bent on the sovereign to grant a dissolution, and the 
chance might come for him to be commissiotu'd t(» 
form a ministry which might secure support from 
right or left sufficient to enable it to carry on. It 
was a fantastic dream, but it had its effisit on his 
action, and the king therefore could sjih'ly install 
Mr R. MacDonald as first Labour Prinus Minister. 

Mr MacDonald had the claim for seh'ction that he 
was the acknowledged lea<ler by electitm of tlu* party 
and that therefore he was a88ure<l of supfMjrt by thorns 
whom he desired to have as colleagues. Tim tle<’ision 
of the king to welcome him cordially was worthy of 
him, and showed how complek^Iy he* had caught the 
spirit of the age. It is inconceivable that Queen 
Victoria would have accepted a Labour government ; 
she would unquestionably have employed all tbte 
power of the Crown to induce some coalition which 
would have allowed the Conservatives to remain in 
power or at least have given her a moderate Lilmral 
Prime Minister resting on Conservative supjjort,. Tliere 

1 The Tinm, l)tH»ml)or 19, 1923. Hf nwigtiwti Mr 
claim to office {Lift, ii. 343). 
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Cha.pter would probably have been a chance so to act in 1924, 
but the king wisely disregarded the. suggestions freely 
made in the Press against the danger of a Labour 
ministry. Ho may imieed have accepted the view, 
which was also strongly urged, that it would be a 
wise step to allow Ijabour experientio of ofli<;e at a 
time when it was (.■iertain that it cotild do nothing 
revolutionary, though voice's w(*re also raisi^d to urge 
that it was dangerous to give Labour any t‘xperienc,e 
of office, and that the moderation with which a Labour 
government must now act might lead tin; public into 
a dang(irous acapiiescence in later bids for power. 

The new ministry was carefully composcHi in such a 
manner as to facilitate royal approval of its peraonnol. 
For the office* of Lor<l (’hamadlor the servictis of Lord 
Haldane were, secured, thus avohling any innovation 
in the high w'riousness {)f the offices for whiesh Labour 
had no real cantlidato of its own. Lord Cluslmsford 
at the Admiralty was a sound tshoice*. Mr Hnowden 
was soon to prove that he was tins moat rigid of 
upholdesra of the tradition of Mr (Sladstoius as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Lord Olivitsr and 
Mr Sidney Webb were able economists, 'rite ono 
representative of advaiuied Labour views from Clyde- 
side was Mr Wheatley, Minister of Health, from whom 
much was expected, but who failtsl later to Justify 
the high hopes placed in him, and was not included in 
the second Ijabour ministry of 1929. 

The life of the ministry was not prolonged, mainly 
owing to the lack of self-control on the part of the 
Prime Minister. He had, with the aaront of the king 
and the approval of the public, taken charge of the 
Foreign deputing part of his work in the House 
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to Mr Clynes, most self-eifacing of men. T!ie decision <!hAjpU)r 
was a patent blunder. Lord Salisbury had combined 
the offices, but he neglected the duties of Prime 
Minister, and conditions had totally changed. The 
burden of the Foreign Office was enough for any man, 
and the combined duty led to the Prime Minister 
becoming wearied of the burden of office aiul deter- 
mining to seek a dissolution on a mere incident, the 
carrying against him of a motion in favour of enquiry 
into the circumstances in whi(‘h a proseicution for 
alleged incitement to mutiny had been dro|){>e<l.* 

The dissolution which followed was decisive of the 
fate of the party. The Conservative party at last 
secured a really substantial majority, and the king 
naturally, on the resignation of the goveniinent, sent 
for Mr Baldwin, whose claim to office was unmistak- 
able, the election having been fought virtually as a 
struggle between the personalities of Mr Bahlwin and 
Mr MacDonald, for the support given by the lilMuab 
to the Labour party had rendered them hopelessly 
unpopular in the country. Mr Baldwin’s ministry 
followed normal lines and it succeeded in remaiiiing 
in office for five years. 

The result of the election of 1029 was unexfwctedly 
disastrous to the Conservatives, whose onot was to 
fight on the policy of “ safety first,” 8yinlK)IimHl by 
Mr Baldwin with his pipe, an unheroic and ineffectual 
figure far different from the astute controller of party 
destinies. On this occasion also there was no doubt 
as to the choice of Prime Minister, for Mr MacDmmhl 
still controlled effectively his party, whi<’h accepteil 
his failure in 1924 as the result of eireumstancjcs and 

* Spender and Aaquith, Life of Loni fhfurd. Ji. 3*5. 
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Chapter which had no liking for his more violent critics. But. 
the new ininiatry was fatinl to fall on evil da-ys and 
to show itself quite unfitted to meet crises which its 
own errors had created, and the opportunity was given 
and taken by the king for the full exercise of his 
powers of government. 


7. The CVwis of IflSl ami the Naiiomd OoiHirmncnt 

At the tinn* when the governnu'nt f otjk oflice then*, 
was already in progn*Hs the event whi(di was ulti- 
matidy to !(*ad to its downfall. The bubble of 
American prosperity liad burst-, and its <‘fTtH;ts wtne 
soon transferred to Europe. The g{>vernment, how- 
ever, failed to read tin? signs, and tin* shrinkage of 
revenue with thcs decline in international trad<t was 
coinciilent with the growth of uneiupUjyment and the 
gradual piling up of an enormous deficit on the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund, which at the be- 
ginning of 1931 reached £lOO,(KK),tMKK Mr Bnowden 
in February 1931 was constrained t<) give a stsrious 
warning of the situation, but it fell on deaf ears. In 
May the Trades Union €<»uncil light-heartedly sug- 
gested the abolition of the principle of unemployment 
insurance and the grant of higher ratos of relief at the 
cost of £10O,IKK1,OO() a year above the existing cost. 
At the end of July the May Committee on Economy,* 
which Mr Snowden on Liberal instigation had 
appointed, reported, and estimated the deficit on 
the budget for the current year as £50,090,000, with 
£120,000,000 in the following year, recommending 
to fill the gap drastic reductions in naany spheres, 
^ FiwrL Pifcpir, Cmd* 
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including the salaries of teachers and unemployincnt fimpter 
payments. The persons affected included thertdore 
the most staunch of supporters of the ministry, which 


set up a committee to examine the suggestions. In 
the meantime the failure of the Oredit-Anstalt in 


Austria had started a movement which brought abtmt 
a rush to secure funds from Germany. To prevtuit 
collapse a moratoriun of reparations and war dt'bt 


payments ^ was hastily mooted by President Hoover 
and accepted, while bankers arranged a standstill 
agreement regarding Germany’s debts. This measure, 
useful in itself, struck hard at the fhink of Kngland, 
whose investments in Germany were thus immobilised, 
while France began drawing back gold in increasing 
quantities. The publicity given to the May lt«‘port 
added to the drain on British resources and nmdered 


urgent the rehabilitation of credit by the balancing 
of the budget. The Cabinet Committee on August I.*! 
recognised this and proposed to maki^ gocsl the 
deficit by equality of sacrifice, that is by raisiiig 
taxation to the same extent as (ixpenditun* was 
decreased. But on August 19 the Cabinet as a whole 
proved unresponsive to the major suggt^tion that 
a 10 per cent, cut in unemployment benefit was 
requisite, but it did not wholly negative rtsluctum, 
though it reduced the percentage to something like 
3 per cent. 


The Cabinet proposals were now submittal to the 
opposition leaders, with whom the Prime Minister hml 
been already in touch, having invited them while 
the Cabinet Committee was still sitting to co-oi»entte 
m framing proposals. The leaders !t«d naturollv 


* Pa.rl, Paper. Cmd. 3tt47. 
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Chapter refused, but promised fair consideration of the 
government scheme. They now found it wanting, 
demanding that the proportion of taxation should be 
reduced to 25 per cent. The Trades Union Council 
also rejected the proposals, but on the ground that 
there must be no cuts in unemployment payments ; 
mortiover the Coimtdl had imbibed the facile heresy 
that there was lio essential crisis, that it was a 
“ bankers’ ramp,” and that in any case it was no 
concern of the government’s to make gtanl the errors 
of the Bank of Kngland. Such an attitude, though 
often since justified, was impossible for men of com- 
mon sense. It is perfectly arguable that the power of 
the financial world in general and of the Bank of 
England in particular over the actions of governments 
is excessive, and even those who are far fronn approving 
state control of banking are not necessarily of opinion 
that tlu5 present authority of the Bank is wholly 
mm\y used. The point was that in the actual situa- 
tion to talk of the matter as a fiction of the bankere 
was absurd. The Labour Party Executive, which was 
far more closely in touch with the realities of the 
situation, was wiser and approved the scheme. But 
that was unimportant, seeing that the members of the 
party were largely under trade union control, and the 
essential issue was the view taken by Mr Henderaon, 
who was the foremost representative in the Cabinet 
of the true faith. He had in this Cabinet served as 
Foreign Becrctary, but, though the Prime Minister 
had relinquished control of that office, he had not 
lost his hold of foreign issues, and no doubt the two 
men had not worked together without friction. Hk 
decision to back the view of the unions caused a 
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definite split, for it was followed by the great majority CMptw 
of the Cabinet and the lesser ministers. On the otlu^r 
side stood the Prime Minister, Mr Snowden, and 
Mr Thomas, who was the idol of the railway men, and 
who believed that he could serve them beat in thia 
crisis by adhering to orthodox finance, with wliieh 
his wide acquaintance with financiers gave him greater 
familiarity than was enjoyed by his colleagues as a 
whole. Lord Sankey, the Lord Chancellor, who hud 
become known as a Labour supporter in the far-off 
days when he drafted a report on the coal industry 
which pleased Labour and disgusted the govermntmt, 
was also on the side of the Prime Minister. But the 
latter tried conciliation ; he made further proposals 
which the opposition leaders rejected on August 21, 
and the Prime Minister had to take up once more the 
task of persuading his colleagues to further ('onceS' 
sions. On August 22 the king left Balmoral ftjr 
London, on the following day he received party 
leaders, and the Prime Minister reported to him in the 
evening an inconclusive meeting of the Cabinet. He 
returned thence to Downing Street, where he had 
interviews with Sir H. Samuel, Mr Baldwin, and Mr N, 
Chamberlain. On Monday the Cabinet was informtd 
that its resignation had already been accepted by 
the king and that Mr MacDonald had received the 
royal commission to form a National government. 

The personnel of the new ministry was mmn aftifr 
aimounced : the four Labour members kept thftir 
oflaces ; Sir H. Samuel became Home Secretary ; I^rd 
Reading Foreign Secretary ; Mr Baldwin became 
President of the Council, with Mr N. Chamberlain as 
Minister of Health, and two minor Conservatives took 
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Chapter the Indian and Colonial Offieea. The reduetion of the 
^'L. Cabinet to ten was consistent with the purpose of the 
government, which was not to form a coalition but a 
government of co-operation for the one purpose of 
meeting the financial emergency, after which the 
political parties would resunu^ their normal positions. 
It was a curious delusion tt) imagine that the purpose 
was practicable, but there is nt> reason to aetruse any 
of the ministers of anything worse than lack of com- 
mon sense, (lertainly few outsuie tln^ Cabinet can 
have taken very seriously the announcement. The. 
views of the Labour party were emphatically shown. 
On August 20 the Trades Unkm Council, the Labour 
Party Executive, and the Consultative Committee of 
the Parliamentary party joined in thmuia’iation of the 
government and its proposals, demandiiig instead 
mobilisation of foreign investinents. the suspension 
of sinking fiaul payments, and the taxation of un- 
earned income. On August 2H Mr Henderson was 
elected leader of the Ijubour party in Parliatnent in 
substitution ftjr Mr MacDonald. 

The propriety t>f Mr MacDonahl’s a<*tion has often 
been called into dispute.* To the vast majority of 
the Labour party ho was a ront^gade, a traitor who, 
having attaineti power through Ijjibour votes, hud 
allowed himself to be deflected from duty by his inter- 
course with the wealthy and the titled, and doubtless, 
like many men of hunible origin, Mr MacDonald was 
rather unduly fond of consorting with pctople of ample 
revenues and high rank. The bittomeas of their 


^ H* Ijyicit TkM Crim mmi tM L»rtl Soiiwdbii*# 
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hatred was seen in 1935 by the contemptuous treat- 
ment meted out to him by his constituents at Beaham _ 
and his utter defeat ; not less significant was tlus fact 
that the utmost efforts of the government were neces- 
sary to secure his return for the Scottish Univeraities 
in a by-election due to the death of a Conservative 
supporter. It is at least true that no man of sensi- 
tive nature would have consented to r(*mnin Prime 
Minister after abandoning the party whicdi he hud Ie<l 
into financial disaster. This point of tint affair is 
often overlooked, doubtless in part through tlie skill 
of Lord Snowden, who succeeded in making many of 
the electorate forget that it was primarily his duty 
and that of the Prime Minister to pnsvent tlu^ party 
falhng into the morass of unsound finance*. While 
they may justly censure their followers for failure to 
accept the necessity of their remedies, tlu'y must !mt 
be allowed to obscure the fact that prime blame for 
the errors rests with them, and they cannot l)e 
surprised if bitterness is felt at men who continmni 
to enjoy the emoluments of office when thonei whose 
chief fault was that they had trusted their leadership 
were driven into a painful and hard-pressed opposition. 

But the demerits of Mr MacDonaltl, grave though 
they are, are irrelevant to the position of the king. 
They are important only becausti they explain how 
the suggestion can be made that the episwle was a 
Palace Kevolution and its subject a royal favourite. 

It may safely be said that the king’s action was not 
based on personal favour, nor was it revolutionary, 
but instead it followed in the essentials the rules of 
constitutional government. 

The situation, as it must have presented itst*}f to the 
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Chapter king, was simply how host to extricate the country 
from the grave finantaal cUiliculties of whic'h the drain 
from the Bank of England was a clear symptom. He 
might clearly have accepted the resignation of the 
Prime Minister when ht^ found he could not command 
his Cabinet, had that been tendered, and then have 
sent for Mr Baldwin to clear up the situation. But 
such a course would have had grave disiulvantages 
at a critical moment. The new Prime Minister would 
undoubtedly have had to fa<’«« a 8«*ri<nis opposition 
in the House of Commons anil might at once, have 
been forced to ask for a liisaolution, wherejas with a 
National government that could certainly be delayed, 
perhaps indefinitely, for there is no reason to suppose 
that an early dissolution was at first intended. 
Furtlujr, it was easy enough to believe then that the 
Labour members did not really represent the r^abour 
party in the country, and that a National government 
would be able to appeial to many I^ibour voters if 
and when a dissolution did come. It must have been 
hard to accept the fact that the throe Labour loaders 
really did not represent more than a handful of voters 
of Labour party faith. In these circumstances it was 
inevitable that a co-operative ministry must have 
seemed ideal to the king, when it was acclaimed by 
the Conservatives and Liberals alike, and when it 
offered the chance of njaintaining the Unitetl Kingdom 
on the gold standard. This point must not be over- 
looked, because as it hapi^ned the standard failed 
to survive. That vrm in large measure duo to the 
melancholy failure in duty of the fleet at Invergoidon 
which, misinterpreted abroad, led to such demands on 
the Bank of England that it became necessary on 
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September 21 to suspend the legislation requiring the 
Bank to pay gold on demand. 

The dissolution which shortly afterwanla was 
resolved on gave a decisive majority of 659 to 60 votes 
and was followed by a reconstruction of the ministry 
to normal size. The result of the election forms the 
complete justification of the royal action. The king 
had correctly adjudged the wishes of his people, and 
his action conformed to the supreme test of con- 
formity to the popular will. The new Cabinet was 
framed on a broad basis and must have easily 
obtained royal sanction. The two Labour members 
had been returned to Parliament mainly by Conserva- 
tive and Liberal votes. Lord Snowden as Privy 8t>al 
remained in the Cabinet with Lord Sankey as Lord 
Chancellor ; the Liberals grew to five, thougli Ltml 
Reading was passed over on the plea of age, three 
Liberals and two National Liberals ; and there were 
eleven Conservatives. But the matter was more than 
one of numerical strength ; the Chancelloraliip paasod 
into the hands of Mr N. Chamberlain, and Mr lialdwin 
was not merely President of the Council but also let! 
the House of Commons. This post was esmnitially his 
strength, and it was not long before it was plain that 
the reality of power lay with him as the leatler of 
470 followers. The decisive issue prov<«l to ho 
protection, and on January 27, 1932, the Prime 
Minister announced that it had been decided, on 
Lord Hailsham’s suggestion, to break the rule of 
Cabinet unanimity and allow members who 
from protection to oppose it without forfeiting their 
plac^. Until September 28 the anomalous jjoaition 
continued, but the Ottawa agreements forced the two 
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Chaptor remaining Liberals, Bir 11. Hunmel and Hir A. Binclair, 
to sacrifice their ofiicea. 

It was (dear that in tin? long run th<‘ po.sition of 
Mr MacDonald as Prime Minister was unsound, resting 
as it did on C’onservative support, and his resignation 
in 1935 on health grounds was long overdue. The 
king at once replaced him by common consent with 
Mr Baldwin, who thus a(dueved tlu* form as well as the 
reality of comphde power, while hi.s late leader failed 
at the ensuing election evtm to hold his seat, and had 
to rely on the (‘ourtesy, perhaps a little conttnnptuous, 
of his frituul to find seata for himstdf and his son, who 
had also gom*. down to disiister at Labour hands. 

It is clear that, through the action of the king, the 
prijKiipIes of constitutional gova^rnment gained at once 
precision and reinforcement. His on(‘ criterion was 
a(;(H*ptance of the popular will as colleided from such 
8our(s‘H of information as he could (‘jcplore, and the 
sanity of his judgment was uiujuestionable. Though 
(J(!orge V w}uj never acquainted with the people in 
the sense that Edward VIII may fairly be said to be, 
lie possessed his grandmother’s faculty for gauging 
popular opinion, and thus accepting it as the test 
he applied his knowledge with skill and tact . 



CHAPTER VII 


THE KING, THE DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT, AND 
THE DISMISSAL OP MINISTERS 

No exercise of royal power is more important than vh%pm 
that of the dissolution of Parliament, })eeau«<i it 
afiects the power in the state which makes anti 
unmakes ministries. There is force in the view * that 
the loss of this power by Charles I was the most 
serious of the limitations on his authority which lie 
ever accepted, and the importance of maintaining 
this prerogative unimpaired has been normally in> 
sisted on by all political thinkers. It is significant 
that, though when the Status of the Union iuhJ the 
Royal Executive Functions and Seals Bills were 
carried through the Union of South Africa Parliament 
in 1934 with minimal amendment, every effort to 
secure clearer definitions was usually vottai down, 
the government accepted words to make it clear that 
the Crown or its representative still retained the right 
to exercise discretion in the matter of the apptnntnnmt 
and removal of ministers and the grant or refusal of 
a dissolution of Parliament. In the case id the Union, 
it is true, the rule that the Governor-Ueneral is the 
nominee of the political party in |>ower when the 
appointment is made renders the discretion i>f little 

<®“‘**^K*‘a*»* VmrU amt ('MmU of 
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Chapter real value. But this is not the case with the king, whose 
position cannot be affected by any ministry, and who 
therefore retains for the benefit of his i)eoplc discretion 
in these matters. 

Needless to say, the power to dissolve Parliament 
cannot be exercised without ministerial advice. The 
necessary machint>ry presuines miniat<irial aid, but 
the king may refuse to dissolve when advised, and 
if he deems a dissolution necessary in the public 
interest he may urgti such a course on ministers, and, 
if they will tmt a<K’ept his suggestion, he may compel 
their resignation or dismiss them from offkre, and 
appoint ministers who will arrange a (bssolution. 
These are, of course, {wwers of high importance and 
seriousness, not to be lightly used, but their use is 
justifiable if they are net^esmiry for the purpose of 
giving the will of the people its just course, though 
such a criterion of action is plainly difficult to 
formulate or apply. 

1. William IV and tlm Dusolutwm of 1831 
and 1834 

The question of dissolution, as has alrctady lieen 
noted, presented itself with most inconvenient force 
to William IV when on March 19, 1831, the Cabinet 
met to consider the question whether it would not be 
mc^smiy in order to strengthen them in carrying the 
Refom Bill. The king’s attitude was ascertained : 
he felt it his boundon duty to resist ; in the excited 
state of the country riots in England and rebellion in 
Ireland might result and a deepesr rift be driven 
between the Houses, He had, however, to yield when 
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General Gascoigne carried an amendment fatal to the chapter 
Bill, and he dissolved Parliament on April 22, an 
action denounced as revolutionary by the Duke of 
Wellington. It is impossible to imagine a clearer 
case for action, and the king himself had to admit 
that the dissolution had served to get out of the way 
the demands he feared for annual Parliaments, uni- 
versal suffrage, vote by ballot, and the repeal of the 
Union. The reason is simple ; these demands had 
no appeal for the majority of those who already hail 
the franchise or were to receive the vote from the Bill, 
and by meeting half-way the movement for reform 
the dangers of far-reaching changes were avoidetl 
William IV’s dissolution in 1834 was the mjceasary 
outcome of the formation of the Peel ministry on the 
resignation, however procured, of Lord Melbourne. 

It was plain that the new government could not 
carry on in a House of Commons in whit^h they were 
in a marked minority, and the king doubtless hiiptid 
that in accordance with precedent, as in 17«4, the 
king’s support of the ministry would s«*cure it a 
verdict from the electorate. But the attempt, though 
it diminished the strength of the opposititjn by alajut 
a hundred, failed to give Sir R, Peel the nectfssury 
majority, and drove the king to take hack Loni 
Melbourne. The significance of the event aa showing 
the change of power has already boon noted. 

2. Queen Victoria's Theory and Pradm 

To Queen Victoria dissolution seems to have 
presented itself primarily as a method by which the 
Crown should afford aid to a ministry in ditticidties. 
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Chapter The idea is clearly derived historically from Lord 
Melbourne’s conception of its employment ; no doubt 
both in 1831 an<l 1834 the king had tised it as a means 
of aiding the ministry of the day, in the former case 
to obtain a clear majority for reform, in the, st'cond 
to secure a majority over the opposition. In the same 
way Lord Melbourne felt that tlu^ issue of a dissolution 
in 1841 involved the prestige of the drown ; if it were 
given and the appeal failtid, it would represent an 
affront to the Queen.* It is curious that this view 
should have appf‘akHi to them instead of the simpler 
and now natural conce{)tion of the dissolution as an 
appeal tt) the peopl(,‘ to pass judgment on the manage- 
ment of busineaH by the governnumt. But the idea 
that the sovereign was deeply con€t>rned with govern- 
ment and that he was in a sense rt’sponsible for it 
cannot have been easy to eradicate. After all it was 
barely fifty years since (leorge III had lost the 
American colonks by a policy that was esstmtially 
his own, and until 1829 the king had been able to 
prevent so netjessary a reform as tlu^ relief of Roman 
(Jatholic disabilities, and William IV had threatened 
to secure an impeachment of ministers if they 
thwarted him. 

In 1841 in fact the Quceri gave Melbourne! a disso- 
lution, with the result, painful to her, of the return 
of a majority of eighty against her much-beloved 
minister, who closed his active ofRcia! career by the 
excellent advice he gave both to the Queen and to 
Peel on the conduct of their rather difficult rrdations. 
The same view of dissolution was repeated by the 
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when he suggested a dissolution in 1840. Bhe vieweil 
the power of dissolution as “ a most valuable and 
powerful instrument in the hands of the Grown, but 
one which ought not to be used except in extreme 
cases and with a certainty of success. To tast* this 
instrument and to be defeated is a thing nuKst lowering 
to the Crown and hurtful to the countrv.” It is clear 
that the defeat of 1841 was still most painfully 
present to the royal mind, and the dksolution of 1847. 
which was necessitated by the passagt? of time, tlid md 
give Russell his desired clear majority but left him 
with 335 seats still dependent on thei 105 Peeliti-s, 
The issue of a dissolution was raised definit<“ly aiul in 
an interesting way in 1852 when Lord Derby,* 
threatened by a vote of censure in the (‘ommons. 
asked permission to state that if it were carried a 
dissolution would follow. The Queen naturally de- 
clined to give an assurance patently <lesir(Hi in ordi*r 
directly to influence debate by the use of her name, Imt 
she also consulted Lord Aberdeen as an (ddi'r 8tat<*Kiimn 
on the position. He approved her attitude, but t<«>k 
occasion to develop the position. The (Town had 
an absolute right to refuse a dissolution, but. if as a 
result of the refusal, the assumption being that the 
vote of censure had been passed, the ministry had 
resigned, then the result would be exatdly m if the 
Queen had dismissed the ministry, and the int*<iniing 
minister would have—as in the case of Sir H. IVel 
to accept full responsibility for the royal act, and to 
defend the step taken in Parliament. He addwl the 
very significant intimation that he had “ never cjiter- 
tained the slightest doubt that, if the miniat<‘r adviwd 

* LeUere, mr. 1, iij. 2H3, 2H7, 
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Chapter the Quccn to dissolve, she would, as a matter of course, 
do so.” The essential good sense of the view thus 
expressed cannot he denied ; the basis of the advice 
given is the fact that the ultimate authority in 
matters of public policy is to be found in the electorate, 
and that therefore it is normally out of the question 
for the sovereign to decline reference to the sovereign 
power. The lack of any qualifying conditions is quite 
natural, for Lord Abenleen was merely dealing with 
a concrete case. The ministry had come into office 
on the defeat of Lonl Jolin KusaeU’s government and 
the existing dfouae of ('omitions hatl not been elected 
under its auspices. There was, therefore, every 
reason for it to seek to tost the will of the electorate, 
and in fact it 8ub.s«‘quently did so, with the result 
that it was de<!isively routed, and the Queen was able 
to secure Lonl Abenieitn’s ill-fated ministry in lieu. 

It may, however, bo doubted whether tlio Queen 
really changed her mind regarding the nature of a 
dissolution, though probably she came to conceive of 
it as affording a normal means of strengthening the 
ministry if liked by the Crown, but occasionally as 
a device for terminating the tenure of office of a 
government which had incurred her dislike. The 
dissolution whi<!h she gave I^ord Palmeraton in March 
1867 was very possibly meant in a kindly spirit, for 
she was inclined like him to take a high hand in 
dealing with foreign powers such as China, and she 
probably thought that the House of Commons was 
over-scrupulous when it condemned by 16 votes 
Lord Palmerston’s conduct in the matter of the 
schooner Arrow. At any rate the justification for the 
dissolution is clear, for I/ortl Palmerston obtained a 
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clear majority of over 60 votes, a fact which stHmi.s 
to have encouraged him to overrate his power an<l to * 
have led to his recklessness in the matter of the 
Conspiracy to Murder Bill, 1858, which cost hini his 
majority. It is interesting to note that the Queen 
would have preferred him not to resign, hut he 
persisted in his determination so to act. An interest- 
ing issue would have arisen had he asked for a secoml 
dissolution, and such a case would not have Iwen 
covered by Lord Aberdeen’s general advice. It is in 
fact plain that the issue of the time which hm passe*! 
siiice a dissolution was given to a minister must 
always be borne in mind in considering the right of 
dissolution. It is clear that a ministry whit;h has hat! 
a dissolution and has been unsuccessful in stjcuring a 
majority therein cannot at once have another ; but. 
if it is able to command enotigh votes to carry on ftir 
a time, delicate questions may arise as to when and 
whether another dissolution was <lue. Tht* qut'Stion 
has never arisen in this precise form in tins Unittni 
Kingdom, but it became of much inqmrtancts in 
Canada in the conflict of 1920.* The issue which 
presented itself to the Governor-Genera! took the 
form whether the request of his Prime Minister for a 
dissolution should be accorded, seeing that in 1925 
he had asked for a dissolution and obtained it without 
managing in the election to secure a clear majority. 

The growth of the farmers’ movement in the Dominion 
had in fact brought an accession of strength to the 
Progressive party, which during the short duration of 
the Parliament held the balance between the two 
orthodox parties, and in order to exhibit the dts- 

^ Keith, Mesponaibk CtoeerflmejU »« the DmamUme, 14S-52, 
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Chapter pendence of the govenmi<‘nt upon it on occasion was 
niggardly in effective support. In the whole cirwim- 
atancHvs the Governor-dtnicral should have accorded 
the dissolution askt'd for, hut it is easy to sec that he 
was inivsh'd into thinking that it was not fair to allow 
his J’rintK'. Minister two chanc<?s of putting matters 
right. 

In 1869 the government of Lord Derby, which had 
been in a perpetual minority, manfully ta<'kled I’arlia- 
me.ntary reform, but on April I it suffered defeat, and 
a <lissolution was thewdore V(‘ry properly asked for 
and a(K!orth“d with the object of stamring for the 
Crown a majority. But, though the govt‘rnment won 
25 seats, this <iid not 8u{Ii{H‘ to cause Lord I)(\rby 
to have a majority, and as 8{)on as Lord Palmerston 
and Lord John ituswdl canui tog(*ther his downfall 
was assured, and came on June 10 by 13 votes. No 
doubt the (lecision win* a tlisapjKjintment to the 
Queen. 

I’he government ultimakdy formcid by Lord Pal- 
meraton held oflkse successfully and cHssolved in view 
of the passage of time in 1865, returning a majority 
for Ijord Palmemton, who, however, died in Otdober. 
The ministry of Lor<l Eusstdl fell in .June 1806 on 
its attitmpt at rfdorm. The Queen naturally did 
not want a dissolution ami the (!al>inet also disliked 
the idea,* so that Lonl Derby had to untlertake the 
difficult task of governing in a minority of i«?venty. 
His success in dishing the Whigs was a brilliant tmr 
de forex, and it was ill-health * which com|«dIed him 
in February 1868 to make way for Mr Disraeli. 

In April the issue of a dissolution was definitely 

1 jMtm-*, me. 2, 1. m-4X « IM., i. 4»8 flf. 
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raised, as it was obvious that Mr Gladstone wonlii 

I f 

defeat the government on the issue of the disc'Htablisli- 
ment of the Irish Church.^ Should Mr Disraeli 
resign, leaving it to a new government to set about 
maturing its plans, or should he ask and receive a 
dissolution of Parliament, which must be postponed 
in date until the new electorate had duly been enrolled 
after the reform scheme had been fully worked out 
in its details ? Mr Disraeli would, of course, have 
resigned if that had been the deliberate wish of the 
Queen, but naturally no such idea attracted her. He 
pointed out also valid reasons for remaining in ofliee 
pending a dissolution. Mr Gladstone had rai8«*(i an 
essentially new issue, which must be 8ubmitte<l to the 
electorate for its deliberate judgment. Delay in 
reaching this judgment would be to the good. If. as 
the Prime Minister and his sovereign hoped, the 
electorate after full consideration rejeebid tlu^ Hchttnu*. 
all would be for the best. If, unhappily, it did not 
do so, there would have been nothing lost, since the 
only effect would be to delay the carrying out of an 
unfortunate project. At any rate the Queen hat! no 
hesitation in according the promise of a dissolution ; 
it remains obscure whether the decision was really 
her own, as Mr Disraeli asserted in the Gommons on 
May 5, or advised by the Prime Minist^m. In any 
case the opposition protested, declaring that imme- 
diate resignation was essential, but ultimately a 
compromise was reached. It was agreed that the 
ministry should stay in office to carry the rtunainiiig 
matters to perfect the reforms, and that there should 
be acceleration of the coming into force of the new 

1 Lelkra, ser. 2, 1. 623 B. 
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Chapter electoral register. The election in November gave the 
^ Liberals a majority of l‘2(), and thf‘ government set 
a precedent, with the approval of the Queen, by 
resigning without nw'eting Parliament ami inctirring 
censure.^ 

In 1873 the defeat of the ministry on the Irish 
University Bill raised the qm^tion of resignation, but 
Mr Disraeli refused to take office, altliough the Queen 
was r<>ady to give him a dissolution. He acted on 
pundy tactical grounds, holding, no doubt correctly, 
that the moment for succ.eaa was not yet come, and 
Mr (lladstone, who ditl not desire to tlissolve, resumed 
office. Mr Disraeli’s ex(!UHe was that he should not 
be <!ompelle<i to take office in tins last months of an 
expiring Parlianumt, and that being in opposition he 
was not in a position to frame issues on whi(;h to 
<lis8olve, as he had no official information on such 
issues as the Oentral Asian question, the new rules of 
international law, local taxation, and the French 
treaty of commt^rce. The exc.uso was palpably poor, 
anti the Queen seems to have been remarkably fair 
throughout the whole affair.* 

In 1874 the grant of a dissolution to Mr (lladstone 
was necessitated by the obvious difficulties in the 
country, where by-electiona were going against the 
government to such an extent that it was difficult to 
fill official vacancies. Moreover in the preceding year 
it had been necessary to remove Mr Lowe from the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer on account of serious 
enoKi in regard to mail contracts and telegraph ©xten- 
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sion. Mr Gladstone himself had assumed the office, an<J 
the Law Officers advised that there was no need for ' 
re-election, but his failure to stand for it was natur- 
ally severely attacked by the opposition. He accord- 
ingly on January 21 , 1874 , suddenly apprised his 
sovereign of his intention to ask with his colleagues 
for a dissolution.^ His grounds included the fact that 
he had important financial changes to propose, the 
remission of the income tax, and that he realised tluit 
the Queen after the events of March 1873 was not 
prepared to attempt to form a ministry from the 
opposition until a dissolution had been tried. Tlie 
Queen, therefore, though warning him that dissolution 
before meeting Parliament was likely to prejudice the 
standing of the government, accepted the advice of 
the Cabinet on the score that an election was neces- 
sary to clarify the position.® The result was t<j give 
the Conservatives a clear majority of 350 scats to 
Liberals 245 and Irish Home Rulers 57 . Mr ( Jladst f un*. 
with the strong approval of the Queen,® resigned 
before meeting Parliament, thus following the prece- 
dent of 1868 , with the result of saving time for the 
new ministry to set to work. The Queen probably 
felt no great regret at the change of government, 
but it is clear that she had not as yet any strong 
feeling of hostility to her Prime Minister, though 
she never forgave him his attempts to induce her 

to emerge from her seclusion and perform her public; 
duties. 

In 1880 the Queen’s attitude to a dissolution 
appears in the form of 1841 , the belief that it was 

® Letters, sor. 2, ii. 303. 
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Chaptar an appeal to tlu> to strengthen a ministry 

which she lik(‘(l against faction in Parliament. On 
February 14 thei Prime Minister ^ wrote to her that 
“ if the factious spirit were coutiiuunl or revived, 
then they would recommend your Jlaj»*sty to appeal 
to your people at all risks.” 'Fhe formal recom- 
mendation of dissolution was not long <ielayed, and 
the. Queen acted with much reatliiu'ss, for she felt, 
wrongly as it turned out, that the time, chosen was 
that best suitial to secure the return to power of her 
ministry.’' 

The result of 1880 was to give the Liberals 349 
seats to *243 Conservatives and 00 Ht»me Rulers, and 
distressisi deeply the Queen. Not, howevt^r, until 
1886 did the issue of a dissolution arise again. In 
1885 Mr (Hadstone was ratlu^r unexi)ecte4lly defeated 
on the budget, the voting being *2(54 b) 262 on the 
issue of increasing the beer and wine duties. The 
miniatt^r felt that he was bouiul to resign, and 
demurred to the objections of tin* Queen, who was 
doubtless influenced by the fact that, as she was at 
Balmoral on June 8 when the defeat tmjk place, sh<^ 
was moat reluctant to face the trouble involved in 
see.uring a now ministry. Mr (ilfwistone ® pointed out 
that, while it had seldom happened that a ministry 
was defeated on the budget, yet there were incidents 
in 1841, 1848 ami 1852 which suppoiit'd his view of 
his duty. Lord Balisbury was very far from anxious to 
take office, beoausts the franchise had been altered and 

^ vi. fil2 ; mir. % UL 7L 
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the redistribution measure, which had finally reaflunl 
agreement, was due to become operative. It was then 
necessary to wait until sufficient time had pasHiul to 
provide for registration of the new electorate. Ijord 
Salisbury therefore sought to obtain from Mr i Glad- 
stone assurances of sufficient support on fitiaiua* 
matters to enable him to carry on until a diKSolutioii 
became possible. Mr Gladstone was unwilling to 
commit himself as definitely as Lord Salisbury wouhl 
have wished ; but, when Mr Gladstone had definitely 
stated that there was no idea of withholding ways and 
means necessary for the public servient', the Qinnui 
pressed him,^ very properly, to take this assurance as 
sufficient and to accept office, which he di<l, after 
inducing Sir S. Northcote to go to the Lords as Lord 
Iddesleigh. Thus Lord Salisbury was able to take 
the Foreign Office and to meet the demands of Lortl 
Randolph Churchill, who was not prepared to wrve 
under Sir S. Northcote in the. Commons. The 
elections were held on a dissolution granUnl by tin* 
Queen when the due moment had come, and w<Te 
marked by the transfer of Irish votes to tiie Conwrva- 
tives as the outcome of an obscure intrigue between 
Lord Carnarvon, Lord Salisbury, and Mr Parnell, 
carefully concealed from the Queen, and the. Liberals, 
though securing 334 seats, were in need of the HO f lottw 
Rulers if they were to be safe against the 2S0 
Conservatives. But the ministry waited to meet 
Parliament before yielding to Mr Gladstone.* 

It is clear that the action of Lord Stilisbiiry in 
accepting office was far more constitutional than the 
refusal of Mr Disraeli in 1873, As a matk*r of fact, 

1 Letters, Her. 2, iii. 678. ® ibid., ai. 7(»7, 
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Chapter Lord Salisbury’s position was far more unfavourable, 
as he could not dissolve forthwith, as Mr Disraeli 
could have, but was patently botuid to await the time 
when a dissolution could be held consistently with the 
necessity of giving the new electors the opportunity 
to vote. Moreover Mr Disraeli’s plea that he, being in 
opposition, had no issues t-o frame was tjuite untenable. 
That an opposition should be a party of negations was 
oxit of the question. But th(‘ real motive was simply 
the assurance that, if Mr Oladstone renxained in office, 
when in due course' In^ tlissolved, he would be certain 
to fare worse than had the dissolution fallen in 1873, 
and his majority of 50 wats showed the soundness of 
his judgment. 

In 1886 the question of dissolution arose in a new 
form. The <lefeat of the ministry on the Home Rule 
Bill was assured^ Hhoukl the Queen grant a dissolu- 
tion when Mr Gladstone asked for it, or refuse and 
ask Lord Hartington to form a ministry ? With some 
slight lack of constitutionality the Queen soundxal 
laxrd Salisbury before the issue arose. His advice 
was sound. He deprecated the idea of refusing the 
dissolution and sending for Lord Hartington. A disso- 
lution on the Home Rule issue would probably give 
a majority against Mr Gladstone ami dispose satis- 
factorily of the issue. Further, if a dissolution were 
refused, the Queen could bo held up as the obstacle 
to the improvement of conditions in Ireland. Whether 
this feeling would diminish her influence seriously was 

^ Tl» vQi© ilm Bill wm S4I iri SI! (Sum^ i) ; Mr Partit^ll 
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difficult to determine, but the risk of such a diminution Ch*jiti*r 
ought not to bo lightly incurred, for her infiuem’e was ' 
one of the few bonds of cohesion remaining to the 
community. There can be no doubt of the prudeiun* 
of the advice that the Queen should not expose 
herself to the risks of clear partisanship, and <dt‘arly 
to refuse a dissolution would have been most un- 
constitutional, for the existing House of Commons 
had been elected under the auspices of the !at<? 
government, and a perfectly new and vital issue w^as 
the ground on which the ministry desired to t<*8t the 
will of the electorate. 

Lord Salisbury,! therefore, held that to giv «5 a 
dissolution to Mr Gladstone forthwitli was more 
advantageous to the Queen than to refuse it and 
accord it later to the Conservatives, by whicrh time 
Mr Gladstone might easily have got up another «?ry 
which would blot out the effects of the Home Huh* 
movement. He added also the view that the change 
of government if hastened would interfen*, with the 
royal visit to Balmoral, a consideration of the <le<*{»e«t 
interest to the Queen, and Mr Goschen * reinforewl 
his opinion. The Queen’s grant of the dissolution, 
therefore, after the failure of the Home Kulo Bill, was 
deliberately intended to secure the downfall of the 
ministry which she so deeply disliked. It is sigruficant 
of the notoriety of her hatred for her Prime Minister 
that Mr Goschen warned her that a refusal of a 
dissolution would be put down to her |>ersonal 
feehng, not to the Home Rule issue. 

The Queen was duly rewarded for accepting the 

* Letters, mv. 3. i. 128 ff. ; ef. 14», 147, 
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Chapt(>r advice tendered to lier, and the (iissolution thus 
proved the. ineans of n<iding her of lier reluctant 
bondage to a Prime Minister who had become 
anathema to her, anti whom she harassed by captious 
criticisms of his ev<‘ry action. A dissolution thus 
served the invaluable purpose of releasing her from 
difficulties, and the coming into office of Lord Salisbury 
gave her a ministry which she could work with. Her 
benevolent support was therefore freidy a(‘cor<ied,» 
and the ministry was aided by her to overcome the 
difficulties caused by the «‘rratic conduct of Lord 
Randolph ('hurchill. When, therefore, in I8S)2 she 
grantwl the dissolution asked for,'* it was in th«^ belief 
that it would strengthen a government she liked, if 
not with the whole-hearted devotion which she felt 
for the ministry of Mr Disraeli. In the same spirit 
she was only too ghul to be able to give a dissolution 
to Uird Balisbury whim the disunion of the Liberal 
party le<i in 1895 to a resignation without even an 
attmnpt to secure a dissolution,® and in HhX) again 
allowetl a dissolution for the very nei^saary purpose 
of enabling her ministry to secure a popular mandate 
by appealing to it on the note of a victory, which ha<l 
still to be won by weary months of fighting and heavy 
cost in blood and trimsure. At the end, therefore, as 
at the beginning of her reign tlie Queen coukl regard 
dissolution as a means by whicli she miglit invito her 
people to succour a ministry which expreHstid her 
views and had her sympathies, 
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3. The Queen's Right to compel Dissoluthn ^ *vjl 

But there was another aspect from which the Queen 
could view a dissolution. If her ministry was not 
her liking, a dissolution might serve the purpose of 
bringing into office a new government which wouhl 
support her views, as notoriously was the result of the 
dissolution of 1874. It appears that in 1859 she had 
had thoughts of the possibility of forcing a dissolution 
in order to secure the negativing of the pro- Italian 
policy of the Prime Minister and his Foreign Secretary, 
but, as she had most of the Cabinet tlirough Lonl 
Granville on her side, it never becaitie noitesaary 
seriously to consider this step. The position, however, 
definitely changed after the Queen fell under tin* 
influence of Mr Disraeli and began to regard Mr Glad- 
stone without confidence or respect. 

The majority which the election of 1892 returned 
was of the utterly useless character. The Liberals and 
Labour numbered 274, the followers of Mr Mef ’arthy 
72, those of Mr Parnell 9, making a total of 355 vtitew 
against Conservatives 269 and Libcsral-llnionista 4tK 
a majority of 40. On the other hantl, the demaml for 
Home Rule throughout far the greater part of In?!and 
was insistent and unambiguous, and the only Holuti<»n 
obviously lay in according it in some fonn. It was 
the fatal difficulty that at the time partition was not 
recognised as possible. Lord Salisbury had placoti the 
Irish and the Hottentots and Indians on a like level 
of incapacity for self-government,* thereby indicating 
his own amazing lack of common sense and simple 

1 The Irish Free State has shown the absurdity of t}»k dwtiiMi. For 
this ministry, see Morley, I 4 f« ofOladttMe, li. 400 ff. 
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Chapter realities, and tlie necessary outcome of the election 
was the futile effort to pass a Home Rule Bill through 
the Commons when its rejection by the Lords was 
assured. The Queen, with her devotion to the Lords, 
was gravely perturbed at the posaibility of Mr (Jlad- 
stone taking the opportunity of the rejection of the 
Bill by the Lords to launch the attack whi(di in fact 
he wished to direct against the Lords. She therefore 
took the deckh'dly unconstitutional Ht(‘p, without 
consulting her Prime Minister, t4> tuujuire from Lord 
Salisbury * through Lord Rowton, her frequent inter- 
mediary in these mattiTs sisufc he won her favour as 
Mr Disraeli’s Private Secnstary, whether she could 
enforce a dissolution, aiwl received an iinportant pro- 
nouncement. A Committee of Unionists had been 
watching the progress of the Home Rule Bill and had 
considered whether, on its rejection by the I/ords, a 
numerously signed petition or an adclresa from the 
House of Lords should bo presented bogging the 
Queen to exorcise her prerogative of dissolution. But 
opinion was against any such action. “ A dissolution 
by the Queen against the advice of ministers would, 
of course, involve their resignation. Their party 
could hardly help going to the country as the 
opponents of the royal authority ; or at least as the 
severe critics of the mode in which it had been 
exerted. No one can fomsoe what the upshot of such 
a state of things would be. It might be good ; or it 
might be bad. But there must be some hazard that 
in the end such a step would injure the authority of 
the Queen.” It ought not, therefore, to be taken 
unl^ there was an urgent reason for taking it, and 
^ wr, S, ii til-i. 
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no such reason then existed. Taking the miniaterial 
programme item by item Lord Salisbury showed ' ” 
convincingly that the measures in prospect were 
certainly such as to promise little electoral advantage 
for the government in so far as they would be a<;cepted 
as amended by the Lords, while other measures were 
assured of their coup de grdee. The Queen therefore 
abandoned her project for the moment. 

The issue arose again under Lord Rosebery,* for 
that peer had as early as 1884 laboured to amend the 
constitution of the upper house and was prepared 
to attack the issue once more, a view which elicit<'d 
the hostility of the Queen, who again conauitetl 
Lord Salisbury. This time the advent of conditions 
promising a Conservative victory at the chtetions 
afiected his advice. The issue presented to him 
involved two distinct points, the first of which has 
already been touched upon, the doctrine that a Prime 
Minister cannot announce a new policy until he has 
received the sanction for it of the Crown. The 
doctrine, of course, was destructive of ministtdal 
responsibility, and would if carried out have meant 
that the Crown must personally accept responsibility 
for every ministerial plan, an utterly impoaaiblQ 
position, explicable only by the fact that 
Salisbury was bom out of time, and in his younger 
days used to lament that he had not been bom under 
a more actively monarchical constitution ; he would 
far have preferred service to a king than to a Parlia- 
ment.* A man who holds such views is no wise guide 
under a democracy. Naturally he approved the right 
of the Crown to require a dissolution before a decision 

* Letter,, ser. 3, ii. 433, 434. t iy. 
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Chapter Oil such u f>;rave. matter waa taken, anti asserted that 
a (lissolutinn would well suit his party. Mueh more 
sensible advice was fortunately forthcoming. The 
Queen had advanced to the position that she was 
prepart'd to inform Hosebery that she couhl not 
(‘onsent to his proposing a resolution against the 
mutilation of measures by the upp(>r house without 
an appeal to tlie country. Sir Henry James' was 
(‘lear that the Queen had bett<‘r not insist on a dis- 
solutkm. He, clearly did not agree that there, was 
anything untamstitutional in the submission of a 
resolution regarding the powers of the upper house, 
nor that its submission involvinl the drown in 
approval. He regardetl it as clear that the Queen 
couhl secure a dksolution. But it could only be done 
in two ways. Tin* Brime Minister might lx* induced 
to accept the sugg«*stion ; in that cmv! he would have 
to explain why lie had acted, and the rtfsult would be 
that the dissolution would be reganled as the work 
of the Queen, and the election might wt*U turn on the 
treatment of the ministry by the monaitdiy, to the 
omission of the issue of the attack on the lairds. On 
the other hand, if Isirtl Rosebery detdined to agree, 
as he was constitutionally entitled to do, then the 
ministry must resign ami the Queen wouUl have to 
obtain other ministttrs, and dissolve, but the result 
would not be a clear decision on tlui issue in tiuestion. 
Happily the Duke of Devonshire and the Duke of 
Argyll, Mr Charalwrlain, and even Mr Balfour seem 
to have agreed with Sir 1 1. James. 

The Queen therefore dr«p|M»d the preject, but the 
fact that she ever enttirtained it is «ltK|uont of her 

* mtt 3, IL 44i^4, 
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failure to realise the just limits of her authority. Her i'iiai*i*T 
claim amounted to the proposition that she was 
entitled at her discretion to secure a diHsolutioii on 
an emergent issue before it had ever be(!n debated 
by Parliament. It is hardly nece&sary to insi.st 
that such a claim was incompatible with n*Hpon.sihle 
government. 


4. Edward VIEs Dissolutions in 1905 and 1909 

The issue of dissolution presented itself ratht'r (‘arly 
in the king’s reign largely because of tint fact that tlu» 
Parliament of 1900, elected on the issue of the South 
African war, was from the first not eff(*etively reprt^- 
sentative of the permanent outlook of tlu^ public. In 
it the government possessed a majority far in (*xcea« 
of their position in the electoral returns, and the 
position was complicated greatly by Mr (’hamberkin’s 
propaganda in favour of imperial prefer<‘n<H} and the 
measure of protection of industry, which was insepar- 
ably bound up with that project, and by the unwise 
decision to admit Chinese labour to South Africa, a 
decision brought about by the undue weight in the 
counsels of the government of thoati interested in the 
swift exploitation of the mining wealth of Houth 
Africa. 

Dissolution came within sight on July 20, 1 905. when 
the government was beaten by four votes on a point 
regarding the working of the Irish l.rfmd Purchiiw- 
Act, but on July 24 Mr Balfour annouiwetl his 
decision neither to resign nor dissolve, but to w*ck 
a reversal of the untoward vote. Tlu* step taken 
was naturally denounced as unconstitutional by Hir 
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H. Campbell-Bannerman and as <iontcmptible by 
Mr Redmond. Mr Lloyd Cleorge and Mr Churchill 
w(‘re naturally vehement, and Hir hi Crey asserted 
that there could bo no longer that mutual respec^t 
whicli ought to (^xiat between the House and its 
leader. Mr Balfour continued to argue that he was 
entitled to remain in office so long as the House of 
Commons supported him. It was natural that this 
doctrine should not have gone without criticism. 
It seemed to disparage the authority of the Prime 
Minister over the House of Commons anti tin; rights 
of the eVown in the matter of deciding whetlu^r the 
House commandt'cl the support of the country. The 
king was clearly right in demurring to any suggestion 
that his view coultl be tlisregarded wluui the question 
arose of the dissolutitm of Parliament in circumstances 
which admitted of doubt as to the course to be taken. 
Moreover, lie objei'ttttl to Mr Balfour’s reiterated 
thesis that the House of Commons could insist on a 
dissolution. The situation became worse for the 
govenmumt ; Mr Balfour’s appeal on November 14 
for unity fell on deaf ears, the Liberal leaders de- 
nounced Ids ambiguity of fiscal views, Mr Chamberlain 
on November 21 tleclared war on the Conservative 
minority of free traders and the supiiorters of prefer- 
ence, but without retaliation. The king was opposed 
quite definitely to mere resignation without meeting 
Parliament ; ‘ ho reminded Mr Balfour of the difficult 
position in which he would be placed if the Liberals 
followed the example of Mr Disraeli in 1873 and 
refused to accept office, while they could not do so 

‘ Lw, EdMmrd VII, U. 18 +“SI ; Jaurmd* amt Lettert of Vimmnt 
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if he were defeated in the Commons on any vital or 
test question. Mr Balfour, however, prove<l un- 
responsive. He laid before the Cabinet a memorandum 
in favour of resignation, and saw as the only alterna- 
tive a dissolution in January. He seems to have put 
the case for a dissolution to the Cabinet, but without 
success, and at any rate he decided finally to resign, and 
the king had perforce to accept his decision. The 
result was a triumphant vindication of the view that 
dissolution could not have been more deadly and 
might have been less decisive. Plainly a government 
which resigns because it has no working plan to place 
before the electorate will always be in a moat dangisrous 
position. 

The second dissolution ^ to be granted by tlio king 
was necessitated in December 1909 by the refusal of 
the House of Lords by a majority of 360 to 76 vote's 
to accept the budget. The action of the peers was 
beyond doubt extremely unwise, and tlu; unwisdom 
was not lessened by the patent fact that the back- 
woodsmen who made their unwonted appesaranco to 
destroy the measure were largely dominated by fear 
of the effect of the land taxation on their jHirsonal 
interests. That the king would grant a dissolution 
could never have been in doubt, and it was accorded 
vdthout hesitation. The result was to show that tlu? 
size of the majority in the House had ceasetd to repre- 
sent the public will, now that it was known that the 
ministry was to be free to press for Home Rule, 
which Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman had disabkl 
himself from doing by a pledge prior to the election, 
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but the Home Hulo movement had a clear majority 
of some 124, aial that of course, was a vi<‘tory of no 
small dimensions ^mder the circumstances of the time, 
though far from as conclusive as the government 
would have wislied. 

Shortly after a situation arose in which the king 
was faced with the possibility of having to dissolve 
Parliament within three months of its meeting. The 
Irish members resented the whisky taxati(m of the 
budg(it ; they emleavoured to comptd the Prime 
Minister to promist^ to puss a Bill to override the 
Lords’ v«'to within the year, and when refused they 
proposed to withhold their support from the budget. 
The government must then have resigned ami tins 
king must have had to form a new government under 
most diilh’ult conditions. Happily the issue was 
accommo<lat<*d,* and the death of the king followed 
before he was compelled to take up an attitiule on the 
vital iasne of swamping the upper chamber. How 
dilHtndt the position for him was can he seen from the 
attitude adopUnl by Mr lialfour. In an interview 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury, whom it was 
propewed to um as a nualiator, the. <juc«tion was 
discumsd what advice shouhi be given to the king 
if he were a.sked by the Liberal govu'rnment either to 
create 500 pewra to earry the Parliament Bill, or to 
grant a dissolution with a promise* to en!ato iwem if the 
goveniment wore successful at the polls. Mr Balfour 
clearly thought that the king should refusts either 
suggestion. The ministry would then resign and 
he would form a governnrenfc which would recom- 
mend a dissolution. He would not attempt to 
^ SdwG^ Fll* ii IftiL 
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govern in a minority nor seek support from €hit{»(«*r 
Mr Asquitk. His treatment of supply would depend ' 
on circumstances and on the advice of the Treasury 
oflO-cials.^ 

It is clear that Mr Balfour’s advice was completely 
unsound, and that it indicated the minimum of regard 
for the position of the king. The contest which was 
being waged was so far one between two political 
parties over the position of the upper chamber. The 
king was not involved, and he had used very strong 
language in deprecating that Mr Churchill or any other 
minister should use words implying that the king was 
involved in the contest in any way.® He was now 
being advised to place himself in the utterly illogical 
position of giving Mr Balfour a dissolution refused to 
Mr Asquith, and forcing the whole question into an 
onslaught on the partisanship of the Oown. No 
wonder neither the Archbishop nor Lord Esher showed 
complete enthusiasm for this programme, ami that 
the former suggested the referendum, and the latter 
compromise. The truth of the situation was the 
complete intransigence of Mr Balfour on the Irish 
issue, which proved his total lack of statesmanship, 
and, with advisers thus divided in fundamentels, it 
may be held lucky that the matter wjis never actually 
forced to a decision, and that the death of the king 
saved him from the embarrassment of the further 
fight over the Parliament Bill, which deeply vexwl 
him. 

^ Jcnirnah and Lettera of Vimuni Bahar, H. An 

suggestion seems to have bet«i to replace Mr Asquith Ijy Mr LktyU 
George ! (Loo, Bdvxtrd VII, il 712, 713). 

^ Loo, Edward 711, ii. 704, 705. 
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6. George V and the Dmalutiom of 1010 and 1918 

ChaptCT The new king coukl not evade the difficulty, ami 
it fell to him to decide to give the Prime Ministt'r a 
dissolution when the (’onference which was convened 
witli general assent to seek a solution after his father’s 
death failed to achieve agreement. There cm be no 
doubt as to the (‘orrectness of the king’s decision nor 
the propriety of the ministry seeking the dissolution. 
It was far too vital a question to be dispost'd of im^rely 
on the mandatt? given Ity the election of 1910, and 
the conclusion was unavoidable that this presented 
the final struggle between the supporters of the House 
of Lords and the maintiUiance of the Union and 
the. opponents of th<i veto of the upper house and 
supporters of Home Ilule. 

While, however, the cdection of 1910 formed the 
mandate which h‘d to the ai^tion of the king in 
securing the passage of the Parliament Act, 1911, and 
Sittested his respect for the sovereignty of the people, 
there remained the legislation to be passed under 
it, and the Goveniment of Ireland Bill proved to 
arouse passions far higher than could have seemed 
possible. The movement to prepare resistance in 
Northern Ireland, for which Sir E. Uarson was re- 
sponsible, was unquestionably the most fatal step 
from the point of view of the plana of the Unioniste 
who supported it. It led by necessary sequence to 
the creation of counter-preparations and to the birth 
of the Irish Free State ; its promoters lived to see 
the ruin they had wrought, for which their consolation 
WM the existence of Northern Ireland, precariously 
as that may be based on the bounty of the people 
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of Great Britain. At the time the movement created (:Uat»t«T 
great difficulties for the government, which from 
reasons of expediency and at the fatal suggestion of 
Mr Eedmond failed to prosecute the authors of acts 
not merely seditious but verging on treason. It was 
not surprising that a series of other illegalities followed. 

To the deep consternation of the British public it was 
reported that the great majority of the officers of thts 
cavalry brigade stationed at the Curragh had resigned 
their commissions rather than share in putting down 
a possible revolt in Ulster.^ The officers were put in 
a false position by the error of their commanding 
officer, and after explanations were perhaps justly 
reinstated, but the Secretary of State for War com- 
mitted the incredible blunder of stating that the 
government had no intention of using military disci- 
pline in order to crush political opposition to the 
policy or principles of the Home Rule Bill. Tliis 
meant, if it had any meaning, that the government 
was giving a pledge that it would not use military 
force against the Ulster rebels in any event. Naturally 
the nainister had hastily to be discarded and the only 
sound principle laid down that officers are not to twk 
assurances regarding the nature of the duties on which 
they are to be employed. In order to recall all 
concerned to their duty the Prime Minister himwdf 
assumed the Secretaryship for War, which he therefore 
held when war broke out and he could make way for 
Lord Kitchener. This was followed in April by the 
introduction from Germany at Lame of 25,000 rifles 
and three million cartridges to be used against the 

1 Oxford, Fifty Yean of Parliament, ii. 161 ; Sjmult'r. Hfe. ii, 3f» 4H ; 

Fiteroy, Memoira, ii. 642 fi. ; Owynn, John Hedmml, |»p. » ff. 
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Chapter army by Ulster volunteers, an act which casts the 
utmost disgrace on Lord Carson and his associates. 
Small wonder tliat Irish Nationalist volunteers sprang 
up, and in July (‘.arrieil out a like feat at Ilowth, though 
there the British troops showed greater activity than 
at Larne an<l killed a few of a Dublin mob. It is 
necessary to recite these facts because they illustrate 
the height to which feeling had risen. The supporters 
of Ulster ruined their case by demanding exclusion 
for the whole province, though in Donegal, Monaghan 
and Cavan the Nationalists had a clear majority, and 
the supporters of Home Rule failed to realise the 
terribhi gulf between the peoples of Ireland caused by 
religious an<i racial feeling. 

The king was during this period the object of 
constant efforts to induce him to compel a dissolution 
on the i.Hsue,* or in otlier words to tiismiss his nunisters, 
since they plainly were not in a position, even if they 
so desired, to accord their consent to such a imxle of 
action. The opjMJsition contended that a tlissolution 
was necessary be<uiu8e the election of Dec(»ml)er 1910 
had not been fought on the Home Rule issue ; the 
subject had not appeana! in the I*rime Minister’s 
election address. The Lilierals and Irish Nationalists 
an8wcre<i that the intention of the goveniment to 
proceed with the Home Rule jx>Hcy was common 
knowledge, and that, aftor fighting two elections in 
1910 to destroy tins resistance of the Ixnrds, there 
would be no further concession. The king secured a 
conference in July whicli faiknl, but he rtdused to be 
moved to dismiss the ministry. The end, of course, 

* McIImii, FdUm f mm IFiUm* I, MS; iktffp $k$ 
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cannot be asserted with security ; the outbreak of 
war prevented any final decision on the issue, and it 
is to be admitted that wild speculations and rumours 
were current, and that many people seem to have 
feared the dismissal of the government and a mild 
form of coup d'etat. All that can be said is that 
nothing then or later done by His Majesty suggests 
that he would have departed from his course of atritrt 
regard to constitutional propriety. Having regard to 
all the facts, the position was clear that som<* conces- 
sion must be made to Ulster. He would no doubt have 
been able to secure that the Act should not become 
effective immediately in Ulster, so that before that 
took place a dissolution would have taken place at 
which the final will of the electorate would have been 
expressed. If that had been the case, then no possibh! 
justification for the use of the power of dismissal 
would have arisen, and we may safely assunm that, 
the king would never have taken such a step ex<sept 
of absolute necessity. 

The war prevented the dissolution by normal efllux 
of time of Parliament ; there was general agr<?cmeiit 
that there could not be an election, and the royal assent 
to the Bills prolonging the life of Parliament was given 
with full accord of the electorate. Hut the decision 
to grant a dissolution in 1918 has btjen calltal into 
question. The complaint is that tlie ministry was 
permitted to use the British and allied victory won 
at the cost of the whole people to achieve a nesw lease 
of life for a body which was essentially reprcmtntative 
only of one side of political life. Especial ijitiignation 
was lavished at the coupon, as was styled tint letter 
of approval issued to selected candidates by Mr Bonar 


(Chapter 

vn 
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Chapter Law aiwl Mr Lloyd (Joorgo, It wan argu<'d that the 
goverimunit might (juite properly continut' to function 
to conclude jieace, an<l that, h(‘aring in mind the 
result of tlie 1000 election, it waa certain that anything 
but wisdom would mark the action of the. electorate 
in voting under (“onditiona of excitement. This view 
waa atamgthened by the unbritiled folly of the Prime • 
MinistiT and hi.n aaaociatea, who, finding that the 
public expected the vanquiahed t(» pay fern the war 
in territory and (‘asli, committed themaelvea to 
<iemanda quite incompatible with tin* terjua of peace 
indicated wlum the Preaid<mt of the United Htatea 
proclaimed the doctrines on which Iw held that peace 
might he maded Mr Honar I^aw with his unfailing 
devotion to his party took care that the coupons 
should be ho assigneil that there wouhl be aanured a 
aouml {'onH«*rvative majority, and by doing ho net the 
seal of deatruction on the Liberal party. 

All this waa clear, hut Iww could the king have 
relufKKl to diaaolve a Parliament which Imd been 
eh^cttKl in 1010 and which was manifestly out of 
date ? The will of the pople ia tiot necessarily wise, 
but the tiuty of the king is not to override its will 
but to assume that it shall he duly ascfsrtained, and 
then fairly acted upon. The fuimtion of sujHsrvising 
the destinies of the country aiid supplying the 
deficiencies of the ministry and electorate, or either of 
them, does not fall to him. It is a task for which no 
king could expect to be competent under modem 
conditions, and only confusion could arise from 
attempting to give to the king a function beyond his 

* Clmrelilli, fM WarM 311-SI t linpl Cfc«p* 
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capacity. It was, therefore, right and proper for the 
king to accord the dissolution when asked for, and ** 
there is no reason to doubt that he fully accepted such 
action as plainly right. 


6. The Dissolutions of 1922-4 

Four years later the issue again presented itself, for 
Mr Lloyd George suddenly found that Mr Bonar Law, 
in anxiety to preserve his party from the ills duo tn 
the disturbing personality of the leader, had drawn 
away from him its support for the general (‘lection 
which he had planned. The Carlton Club decision 
was immediately followed by the Prime Minister’s 
resignation. That his decision was proper cannot be 
doubted ; to ha\'e asked for a dissolution with tlus 
major part of his followers pledgtnl to an iiuh'peiuhmt 
course would have been impossible, and, though tlu^ 
king would no doubt have b(^en constitutionally 
entitled to accord such a dissolution, it was plain 
that it should not be asked for. On the other hand, 
the creation of a new ministry on the resignation of 
the old naturally and properly demanded the grant 
of the dissolution advised by Mr Bonar I..aw, and the 
result, like that of the election of 1918, established 
the propriety of the royal action, for the ministry 
was sustained by 412 votes to Labour 151 and 
Liberals 40. 

The circumstances of the dissolution of 1923, on 
the other hand, were less usual. The demand was 
made by the new Prime Minister,* who had been 
appointed on Mr Bonar Law’s retirement, on the 

* Wingfield-Stratford, The IlameM of Vkiori/, pit. 31 »- 25 , 
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Chapter gTOimci that he contemplated a vital or at least 
substantial <dmnge of fist'al policy, partly in order fully 
to implement tlu' atrord with the Dominions as to 
imperial pref(‘rence reached at the Intpt^rial Conference 
of 1D23. The ri*(|ue.st may have seemed unwise*, to the 
king, as it did to many critics not otherwise hostile 
to the views of Mr Baldwin. It might well have been 
argue<l that so soon after a general election it was 
unwist^ to plact* the country into a reiu'wtnl state of 
ex<‘itement and turtnoil. for a comparativ(‘ly minor 
purpose. But <'learly it would have been impossible 
on that 8(!ore to override the deliberari^ desire's of the 
1‘rime Minister and his government, and accord 
was tluly giv(*n. The electorate took a suitable 
revenge for the needless diHiculty caused by denying 
Mr Baldwin the mandate which he sought. Conserva- 
tives securetl 25H seats, I/ateur 191, and Liberals 168. 

Even more troublesome was the issue raised in the 
following year when Mr MacDonald, fimling himself 
<lefeat«i in the Commons, applied for a dissolution. 
The position was vitally alteretd from all recent 
precinlente betjause then' wi‘re three partim in the 
C-ommons, all capable of providing ministries if they 
could secim! the aid of somci atlherents from the otlicr 
units. In Jiormal circumstances, if there had been the 
usual majority government, in the <;vent of defeat it 
would have betm most proper for th<i ministry to ask 
for and receive a ditewdution in ortler t<» dispo«> of the 
issue of its relation to the electorate. But Mr Asquith 
had in 1923 insisted that, with three parties capable 
of taking office, the old rales must bo reviewed, and 
the practice of the Dominions in like ca»« could be 
adduced to establish the rale that in such imtances 
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the king was not only entitled but really bound, 
instead of granting a dissolution, to ascertain whether ___ 
a ministry could not be formed out of the existing 
House. The argument was specious, and it is impos- 
sible to assert that the king could not have formed 
a ministry by asking either the Conservative leader 
or Mr Asquith to take ofihce. Many arguments could 
have been adduced to counsel action by one or other, 
but the essential fact is that the king did not attempt 
to act on the principle laid down by Mr Asquith. It 
is admitted that he accorded the dissolution tisked 
for without hesitation. Nor can there be any doubt 
that his action was sound. True, it was desirable to 
avoid a third dissolution in three years, but the prime 
requisite of the situation was the acquisition cjf an 
enduring government, and it was probable, nay, 
certain, that nothing but a vote of the electorate could 
settle the issue. The view taken by the king waa 
brilliantly justified by the outcome, for the eliHstorate 
made up its mind that it desired a stroitg a<lmiuistra- 
tion, condemned without stint the Liberals for their 
support of Labour, and weakened without destropng 
Labour, which secured 161 votes to Liberals 40 and 
Conservatives 412. 

A further consideration must have affect^^l the 
royal action. The Labour party was new to ofitc.e, 
and, if a dissolution had been refused, it is certain 
that the propriety of the king’s action would not have 
been appreciated, and the idea would have btHsn 
broadcast in the ranks of the electomto that the king 
had taken the earliest possible moment to rid himself 
of a Labour ministry, and had refused it the right to 
appeal to the electors, although the existing House of 
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Chapter Commons had bec'n elected under the auspices of its 
^ rival. Tt wouki have been impossible to dispel this 
belief in unfairness, and the Crown wouki have been 
bitterly assailed, though unjustly, and the unique 
opportunity would have been lost of showing to 
the Labour party that from the king it could 
expect absolutely fair and impartial treatment in all 
essentials. 


7 . The Dmolutmis of 1031 and 1035 

The election of 1920 was due to the approach of 
the expiry of Parliament, anti it was fought unsuccess- 
fully by the Prime Minister on the maxim of “ safety 
first." But in 1931 the issue of dimjolution raised 
really serious questions. As wo have mm, a National 
government had been installed in office to carry out 
a drjistic scheme of rtttrenchment and taxation to 
balance the budget, and it found itself with a majority 
of about sixty in the Commons, It paamal many 
important Acts, to roksase the Bank of England from 
the neceiwity of paying in gokl, to prevent exploitation 
of foodstuffs, to provide additional revenue, and to 
impose cuts in emoluments. If it did not save the 
pound, it stabiliw'd it for a time at sixteen shillings, 
and the depreciation gave encouragement to export 
trade, while internal prices were kept reasonably 
unaltered. But no government can believe iteelf 
fundm officio, and the National government ran true 
to typo. It decided that the crisis was not over, and 
it could not dissolve. But it could not continue on 
an emergency bask ; the Cabinet must be raked to 
normal siise to provide minktrim of Cabinet rank for 
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worthy adherents, who had suffered from the patriotic ci»»pt«r 
decision to co-operate with the Labour leadera. This 
could be done without an election, but the Conserva- 
tives, conscious also of the essential task of the party 
to conserve itself come what may, decided that an 
election would be invaluable. It would secure voters 
wholesale from among the unattached members of the 
electorate, who had seen the risk of havoc brought 
by the reckless action of Labour, and who could be 
warned that their post office deposits were the stake. 

Such an electorate could give a mandate for tariffs in 
a way not likely to be possible under normal con- 
ditions, and therefore the Conservatives demanded an 
election. They had the support of the Liberals under 
Sir John Simon who save in name now became 
Conservatives, but the Liberals under Sir H, Samuel 
demurred, and Mr Lloyd George, who had been loft 
out of the National government owing to a most 
unhappy attack of illness, was entirely opposed to an 
election ; doubtless he had too vivid memories of the 
“ coupon ” election to be under any misapprehension 
as to the result. The Labour members of the Cabinet 
had now ceased to have any commanding voice ; it 
was plain that they had no following in Parliament 
and probably none in the country, but they acquiesced 
perforce in an election. The way to preserve unity 
was found in the device that no mandate for tariffs 
should be asked for. Instead the country would be 
asked to give carte blanche for action such as on 
examination might seem necessary. Sir H. Samuel 
agreed, Mr Lloyd George refused to concur, and in no 
great time he had the pleasure of seeing the Cabinet 
adopting full-fledged protection with a conscience 
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Chapter ciause fot dissenting ministers, who on Bepttmiber 28, 
1932, haci to take th<5 logical step of resignijig. 

It is clear that tin* king’s decision to accept the 
advice to <iia8olvc was fnily jusfifit'd. The position 
of the country was still far from settletl. It was 
patent that a long p(>ritHi of retrenchment and reform 
of abuses was before the gov(‘rnnient, ant! it could 
not be denietl that the majority which it possessed 
was unduly small. It meant cktarly that to persist 
with it would result in the best energies of the govern- 
ment having to be tlevotta! to fights in the House of 
Commons under the constant <!anger of defeat. 
Ministers who were urgently re(|uire<! to think out 
poli<y, and to administer reforms in t^xpenditure, 
would be harassed by political work and hampered 
in their {iecisions by the constant qiu‘stion whether 
the point might not favour obstruction by the 
opposition. It was, therefore, in the public interest 
to accord the tlissolution, and the puldic respoiaied 
to the reference made to them in a manner so over- 
whtdming (659 to 55 votiis) as to show that the refusal 
of a dissolution would most seriously have mis- 
representeii the country’s will. 

The dimolution of 1936 raised only minor hut not 
uninteresting c|Ut«tion8, It was naturally regarddl 
by the opfwsition as fixed in ortler to capitalise for 
the advantage of the (.'onsi'rvative party the feeling 
of enthusiasm for League of Nation idmls whioh had 
recently been provtsl to exist by a ballot carrieti out 
under the auspices of the lasague of Nations Union. 
There was, it was insisted, no real reason for a dissolu- 
tion at the moment ; the opposition was patently 
anxious to help the government to atlopt a foreign 
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policy calculated to preserve Ethiopia from the 
utterly illegal and wicked onslaught threatened by 
Italy in flat defiance of her duties under the League 
Covenant and the Kellogg Pact of 1928. The Prime 
Minister defended his decision on October 24, 1935, 
with much ingenuity.^ In a long exhibition of 
thinking aloxid he convinced himself and some of his 
hearers that the moment chosen for the election was 
the sole convenient time, and that moreover it was 
imperative that the government, at a time of compara- 
tive quiet, should be enabled to secure public backing, 
on the strength of which it could speak with un- 
questioned authority when necessary in the difficulties 
which might have to be faced by Europe. It can 
hardly be denied that the reasons given were adt^quate, 
if by no means overwhelming, and that the assent of 
the Crown was fully justified. It is true that politi- 
cally a dissolution proved of great advantage, anti 
that this was no doubt fully present to the mind of 
the Prime Minister. The chief failure of his ministry 
had been in the discontent of the Commons with its 
plan as to grants to unemployeti whitdi had resuhed 
in the hasty withdrawal of the scheme of tlie govern- 
ment. It had proved difficult to deviatj sonudhirig 
less open to attack, and the ministry was doubtless 
very glad to be able to appeal to foreign complications 
in order to go to the country without tlie odium of 
the contentious proposals which were inevitable if it 
were to do justice to the unemployed and to the 
country alike. It is true also that the Hoare-Iaival 
proposals for the settlement of the Ethiopian tron- 
troversy departed flagrantly from the spirit of I.H»agu« 

> The election of Nowmber 1935 gave 431 to 184 votoa. 
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Chapter polic'y wlii<.*h the govcTiinient had promised to observe, 
and that tlu* government (ieclineci alisolutely to give 
more than formal effect to its ol)ligationH under the 
League ('ovemant, Article 16. But the.se actions 
could not be, foreseen wlum the <iis.Holution was 
granted, and, deplorabh* as they are, they l<*ave the 
wisdom of aeconling it unassailed. 

One point of fonti aroiustal sonu* interest. The 
Prime Minister, whether intentionally or not, spoke 
as if tlie (bajiaion to have a dis.soIution were his 
personal right. In this hc^ ignored apjjartmtly his 
sovereign, and certainly he seemed to claim the riglit 
for tlie Prime Mini«t<*r, not the Cabinet. But the 
facts an* clear. Dissolution imiat be submitted to the 
king and rctctuve hia aawnt, ami a l^rimc Minister 
camiot {lasume that the king is a rubber stamp 
without showing di.wespetit to the throne. Further 
there is convincing evidence, adduoetl by Mr Swift 
Macn(‘iU and reinforced by the personal knowledge 
of Mr Aa<}inth, to show that a dissolution is advised 
by tlie Cabinet, not the Prime Minister alone. There 
is no case on record where action has really occurred 
without the asatmt of a Cabinet majority,* nor is it 
desirable that the rule ahmikl be broken. The |)ower 
of the Prime Minister is almady extensive, baaed as 
it is on the mwlern practice of fighting elections on 
the personalities of the handers, and it ia most un- 
desirable that it should Imj assumed or IjcUeved that 
the Prime Minister can dissolve Parliament. He can, 
of couree, dissolve a Cabinet by resignation, but by 

* 8tf0» |ir«w«liim in 1^114, »/ ii 
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resigning he loses power to advise a dissolution. 
If lie wishes one against the will of the Cabinet, his 
line of action is clear. He must obtain the acceptance 
by the Crown of his resignation and a commission to 
form a new Cabinet which will advise dissolution. 
This form of procedure has in fact most properly been 
followed in New South Wales, when Mr Lang found 
himself in a minority in his own cabinet on the issue 
of dissolution.^ 

The precedents of George V’s reign are piscudiarly 
clear. The essential use of the prerogative, of dissolu- 
tion is to attain the verdict of the electorate on the 
conduct of government and their choice of the party 
to govern. The employment of the plan is proper, 
apart from the expiry of Parliament by efflux of time, 
when a new ministry succeeds another and is in a 
minority in the Commons, as in 1922 ; when a 
ministry, undefeated in the Commons, meditati’s an 
important change of policy, as in 1923 and in 1931 ; 
when a ministry comes into power after tlie formation 
of a new House of Commons and finds that it has mit 
an effective majority therein, as in 1924. 

The power to force a dissolution undoubterlly 
exists, but it means the dismissal of a ministry and 
the power to find a ministry which will take ofttetf 
and bear the responsibility for the dismissal. This 
necessarily involves the bringing under the considera- 
tion of the electorate the action of the king, and must 
create the impression that the king is capable of 
partisanship in politics. It is of such high imptjrtance 
to prevent any such impression that in the great 
majority of cases this mere possibility rules out any 

^ Keith, Mmpmmbk Gtmmmeni in ik^mmiumn L |i, xvil. 
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Chapter action of the kind, leaving the possible use, of this 
final power for the gravest occasions. But the fact 
that a power exists only for wise employment in grave 
crises does not mean that it is obsolete., asisaonu'tiines 
suggested. The mere fact that a safeguard exists is 
often and perhaps always will be a sufficient pres- 
ventive of sucli unrestrained action as would bring 
the safeguard into operation. The issue is of special 
importance in regard to the maintenance of the 
(constitution, which will be discussed below, the 
conduct of foreign policy on which decisions may be 
taken of vita! and irreparable consequemte, and the 
prcsi'rvation of law and order against domestic strife 
of a serious charaett'r, menacing the public security. 

There is, it may be noted, ones w'capon whi(th the 
Crown might use to compel ministers, however re- 
lu<?tantly, to appeal to the country on an issue on 
which tlutre was a strong divergeruu' of opinion 
between the Crown and its advisers, 'rimt is the 
threat of abdication, which was ticcasionally resorttsi 
to by Quetm Victoria “ as a mtdhml of compelling 
Mr Dismeli to prt'ss forward his colleagues on the road 
of opposition to Russia during the struggle with 
Turkey in 1H76 8. Kdward VII also when in bad 
health seems to have thought of resigning jKJwer. 
But plainly it wotdd la? a dangtsrous measure. It may 
1)0 admitted that it might be effective in coercing 

* Bimmlu md lk$ MaM$m pp. Iill» 
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ministerial action, for unquestionably a government Chapti'r 
which forced a sovereign to abdicate would have a 
very busy time explaining its actions to the electorate, 
and might fail to convince. On the other hand, if the 
threat were made and the ministry remained firm, the 
sovereign would either have to make a humiliating 
withdrawal or to abdicate, and in that event fatal 
injury might be found to have been inflicted on the 
monarchy as well as the sovereign in qutwtion. 

A more general objection is that abdication involvtfs 
a measure of moral cowardice — ^when not duo to 
reasons of mental or physical health— and the royal 
house has never been lacking, with one possible 
exception, in courage, whether for good or bad. 

It may be added that Professor Maitland ‘ has 


doubted the power of the Crown to abdicate except, 
of course, by virtue of a statute giving legal authority 
to such action. The position, however, is of no real 
importance. The country would not wish any king 
to remain on the throne against his will, and, if it 
were not desired to pass a statute to regularise the 
position for any reason, the Law Ofliccrs would no 
doubt discover some ground on which to hold that the 
abdication was valid. 

It should be added that the suggestion sometimes 
made that the relations between a Govcnmr-Cicneral 
and his ministers should be assimilated to tlmse 
between the king and his ministers, though solemnly 
enunciated by the Imperial Conference of 
breaks down hopelessly because of the fact that, while 
abdication of a sovereign would bo an uUiim ratiOf 
the retirement or recall of the Oovernor-Oenors! is 

^ OmtMUuiioml o/ Mnghmi, p, M4, 
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Cbapter perfectly simple. If ministers and the. head of the 
government do not agree, then the irresistible tendency 
is to assume that it is the latter who must yield. 
Granted that the Governor-Geiu'ral might dismiss a 
ministry, there would be grave political unrest as a 
consequence, and, if the new government were not 
sustained by the legislature or the electorate, the 
Governor-General would virtually have to resign. 
It is true that it may be argue<i that, as resignation is 
not a tragic matter, he may bo willing to take risks. 
But the position now gives the government both 
the appointnnmt and the r<;moval of the Governor- 
General, so that a ministry which coJitemplate<i such 
action as would lead to the imssihility of its removal 
by the Governor-General would doubtless take the 
precaution of securing in advance a Governor-General 
who could confidently bt« expeettni to act as bidden, 
as in the classic case of the Governor-General of the 
Irish B'ree State, who has betm retluccd to a signing 
machine. 

Curiously enough, while the |M>aition of the repre- 
sentative of the Crown in the Dominions hju* lost in 
influenoti in the moat marked degree, the existence of 
the sjKscial relations which now characterise the 
connection of the Unitwl Kingdom and the Dominions 
strengthens the iiosition of the king in the Urattxl 
Kingdom. It would manifestly be most embarrassing 
to a miiustry in the United Kingdom to force the 
sovereign into akiktation. Mr Balfour as early as 
1909 clearly realised the power which the Crown 
might derive from this fact, when he insisted that the 
king could act as he thought best in the issue regarding 
the two Houses, since it was he who held together the 
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several parts of the Empire.^ But it is to be noted ® 
that Mr Asquith bore emphatic testimony to the fact 
that George V in the crisis of 1913-14 never lost his 
head or threatened abdication, though he felt deeply 
the burden of responsibility entailed. 

One further complication arising from the new 
position of the Dominions may be noted. Suppose 
that the king were to receive advice from one or more 
of the Dominions urging measures in the interests of 
the Empire, for example the restriction of hireign 
trade, which were disliked by the government of the 
day, but were in favour with the opposition. Would 
the king be under any obligation or have any right 
to press on ministers serious consideration of the 
Dominion projects, with a request for a dissolution if 
it were not thought proper to accept tluun ? The 
same point might clearly arise on Dominion views of 
foreign policy or of defence ; the Dominions might 
demand abstention from implication in the affairs of 
Europe or the increase of the British fleet or Air Force 
in proximity to Australia and New Zealand. The 
issue is obviously one of the utmost difflculty, but it 
is patent that it would be extremely difficult for tlie 
king to intervene actively to such a degree as to 
contemplate dismissal. Conceivably circumstances 
might compel action, but only if the ministry for some 
reason or other were manifestly unrepresentative of 
general opinion, as if it had achieved office on the 
strength of a policy which it failed to implement wlum 
in power. The possibility of such a caws cannot Im* 
denied, after the action of the National government 

* Journals and LsUers of Viseounl Ksher, ii. 421. 

* Spffloder, l^fe, ii. 28. 
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Chapter of 1935 as regards the Hoare- Laval proposals, but it 
may be hoped that it will not arise in practice, for 
nothing can be more undesirable than that Dominion 
wishes should seem to effect royal action towards a 
United Kingdom ministry. 



CHAPTEK VIII 

THE KING AS THE GUARDIAN OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 

De Tocqueville’s dictum that there was no conati- {’iwpiw 

Vt 1 1 

tution in England was based on the fact that tlu! 
constitution as he saw it presented no system of safe- 
guards against rash and unlimited change. 1’he 
criticism was natural enough, but it ignored the 
reasons which in his time effectively 8afeguardt‘d 
the English constitution from rash innovation. The 
House of Commons itself was so constituted that it 
could never be revolutionary, the House! of Lortis 
outside the sphere of finance had equal powers with 
the lower chamber, and over and above them all stoofl 
the king, whose power persistc^d in gr<>at strength 
right down to the end of the reign of (h!orge IV, 
despite the poor personal qualities of that unattnwtive 
king. The power of the Crown was the greater 
because, while in French constitutions attempts were 
made to delimit and define it, in the British constitu- 
tion it remained unqualified, and therefore of far 
greater potency. The Crown remains in fat^t an 
authority charged with the final duty of prewjrving 
the essentials of the constitution. The passing of the 
Parliament Act, 1911, has weakened enormously the 
potency of resistance to change of the Ix)«ls ; it has 
only enhanced the importance thus left to the action 
in emergency of the king. 
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1. The Reform Bill and William IV 

Chaptor Thc position of tl»‘ king In'catno %'ery clear during 
the bitter controversies which njarketl tin; passing 
into law of the. Reform Bill. Though the fat^t was 
often overlooked, the essential feature of that struggle 
was not innovation in the sense of converting the 
constitution in vital matters, Th<' real aim of the 
Bill was to rt'store to the const itutitm fundamental 
fmtures which had ceat«*d to <;haract<“riHe it. The 
etwential evil of the constitution as it stood in 1H30 
was that the system of representatum on which the 
Houst! of (’omnions shotjUi have reate<l had utterly 
declined from theory. It is quite true that not all 
decayt’d boK>ughs hatl ever been flourishing homes 
of agricultural or industrial activity ; Tud<trs and 
Btuarts were quite capable of sunmnunng burgesses 
from boroughs which from tlu^ first were rtdten. But 
the fact remains that the utter failure to maimilate 
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park. Old Sarura a deserted MU, tke North Sea (;hapt<*r 

covered the remains of Dunwich, but all three sent 

two members to Parliament. But not only was there 
miserable defects of distribution ; the franchise was 
capriciously assigned in the boroughs, and in the 
counties the agrarian revolution of the eighteenth 
century brought about the reduction of the electorate 
to about a quarter of a million, rather less than one 
to thirty-five. Nor in many cases was there any 
really free vote ; magnates by one means or another, 
often by pure bribery, could return membera at their 
wiU. No doubt these pocket boroughs afforded 
chances of entry into Parliament of men who else 
could not have reached that goal, such as Pitt and 
Fox, but the system was utterly bad. 

If, therefore, the system was to be reformed and 
effect given to the long-matured demand for change, 
recourse would have to be had to the Crown as 
custodian of the constitution, for in the way of 
reform there was not merely the apathy of the 
Commons, but the active hostility of the great 
magnates of the House of Lords, whose power manns 
almost incredible in the light of modem conditions. 

The will of the electorate and of those who would in 
any decent system be electors could slowly but at 
long length make itself felt even on the House of 
Commons. Thus the dissolution of 1831, already 
described, was accompanied by such strong indicatioiiH 
of the real demand for reform that the House of 
Commons returned with a clear mandate for the work. 

But now the necessity of recourse to the Crown was 
made evident. The House of Ix>rd8 passed the Bill 
on second reading only because it was known that the 
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Chapter king SO dosircd ; even so, by 151 to 1 16 Lord l^yndhurst 
carried the post})oiu‘nu'nt of the clauses disfranchising 
the rotten borouglis. The situation was now critical. 
Woukl tlu^ king create peers to carry the measure 1 
Small wonder if William IV shrunk from acting so 
dra.stic‘ally, and accepted for the monamt the resigna- 
tion of his ministers, though at the levee on May 10 
he thrita^ entnuded Lonl Brougham not to leav<‘ him, 
and assuretl Ix>rd (Jrey that he parted with him with 
as much regret as did (htorge II with Walpole and 
tleorge III with Lor<l North. 

But Lord Ijyndhurst and the Duke of Wellington 
soon undt‘ceived him as t<» his (chance of securing a 
new government ; he realised that the moment had 
conut to givtt effect to tlui will of the eletitorate, and 
tlus Kiecision, after tin; failures of an atteunpt to get 
th<‘. Bill passed otlusrwist*, to cresate pe«ms carried 
the day, for the king, once he had connnitted himstslf, 
was de,ti*rmined to carry through the n4nrm without 
actually adding to the jHseragsi. He had, thus, so 
exesreised hia |K)wcr as guardian of the constitution 
to recall it to its tmo shape. He had exercised the 
final authority to conform the constitution to the 
clear will of the electorate. William IV was not an 
impressive sovereign, and his ideas of constitutional 
rule were naturally enough rmlimentary, but all due 
credit rests with him for his action in this regard, 

2 . Qumn Victor iu and Parliafnentary Reform 

The Queen also was instrumental in furthering the 
interests of the people in regard to constitutional 
reform. 8he was far from unreasonable in her attitude 
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towards moderate reform, and raised no serious diffi- Chapter 
cnlties in the period from 1865 to 1867, when tile 
Conservatives passed a measure much more far- 
reaching than was originally their intention. Her 
correspondence reveals her misgivings on certain 
aspects, but she did not push her doubts to any 
extremes, and there is no doubt that the wider grant 
than originally expected was popular in the country 
and that therefore her action was in full accord with 
her duty. 

In 1884-5 the Queen had occasion for more decided 
and valuable intervention which must always redound 
to her credit.^ It is merely unfortunate that efforts 
have been made to overstress her part, and to give 
the impression that she took a more independent part 
than was the case or than would have been proper. 

It is clear that at first she was opposed to the reforms 
desired by Mr Gladstone, and her opposition was of 
course much strengthened by the fact that the House 
of Lords was hostile, with to some extent justification, 
because there was cogent force in the demand that 
no franchise scheme would be adequate without re- 
distribution. It is clear that the Liberal leader had 
not raised the issue in order to fight the House of 
Lords, and admitted that the Liberals should have 
anticipated the constitutional objections which their 
opponents would properly urge. In the initial stages 
the Queen was opposed to helping the government ; 
instead, on July 17, 1884, she wrote to the Duke of 
Argyll in order if possible to induce Mr Gladstone to 
surrender to the upper house, an impossible position. 

» Ponsonby, SiddighUi on Quern ViOoria, pp. 1S9-27# ; 

Aftf^ Thirty Ymr$, pp. 
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ChapttT But Mr Giatlstonc’s memorttntluin of August 25 struck 
^ her as fair a!ul impartial, and ht‘r appreciation of the 
situation was quickened by a niasH chmionstration in 
Hyde Park and the passage of an immense procession 
along Whitehall ; the fact that the Prince of Wales 
watciied from a balcony was hailed as proof of his 
sympathy with the mtfasure. Even so, on October 7 
the Queen still urged against Gladstone that he was 
attacking the Lt>rds, and only on October 17 did she 
begin her negotiations to iiwlucc the (’onmnvatives to 
accept a settlement. The government was only too 
rea<iy to help an accord, ami by November 27 all 
points of imj>ortan<’e had been adjusted. There is no 
doubt of the invaluable character of the servitxis thus 
rendereil in settling for a timie a matter which might 
have rais<*d a st*rious controversy. The Queen did not 
like the franchise proposals, and all the more credit 
btslongs to her for realising that the country was «»ntitl^ 
in such an issue to her effective care of the constitution. 

With her views of the House of lairds it is easy to 
understand how in this cnsis the Queen gave vent to 
the opinion that a dissolution should have been 
resorted to beforts any action was taken, and how she 
wishoti Mr (Jiaflstone to wsign in order to save the 
country. She was then, as always,* devoted to the 
Lords as an institution, and probably hold that its 
maintenance was essential to the continued existence 
of monarchy. It is, therefore, easy to understand the 
bitterness of her fiadings when the chance of reform 
was presented by the rejection of the Home Kule Bill 
of 1893, and it was probably fortunate for all con- 
cerned that Mr Oladatone's colleagues were not 

» C^, iXter«, 3, ii. 449, 450. 
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prepared to concur with, the aged warrior in a crusade cimpter 

against the upper chamber. As it was, the much 

milder attitude of Lord Rosebery excited her indica- 
tion. As we have already seen, she was determined 
to secure a dissolution before any motion against the 
powers of the upper chamber was brought in, and 
only the prudence of the Conservatives whom she 
consulted prevented her acting in this sense. She 
would, of course, have been fully justified in demand- 
ing a dissolution before any legislation dealing with 
the House of Lords was introduced. But that was 
never in question. Lord Rosebery merely con- 
templated a motion, and before taking any steps to 
carry into efiect his principles he would have asked 
for the people’s mandate. There can be no possible 
objection to his position, and the Queen erred in 
thinking that to pass a motion on such a topic could 
be deemed to engage the Queen’s approval. The 
point is clear. Constitutional reform must be decided 
by the electorate ; to introduce a measure for that 
purpose without previously consulting the electoia is 
plainly a breach of constitutional usage which the 
Crown could object to, but a mere declaration of a 
motion on future policy li<^ well within the sphere of 
legitimate ministerial action. 


3. Edward Vll and the Home of Lords 

The reluctance of his colleagues to back Mr GI«i- 
stone in the struggle against the Lords testifies to the 
extraordinary reluctance on all sides to touch that 
institution, and reminds us of the really aristocratic 
basis of every government, Liberal no less than 
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Chaptt'r Conservative, before that of 'Hie House of 

Lords, however, Iiad not been exempt from important 
changes in the character of its personnel, and these 
had affected its political capacity in a s(‘riouH degree. 
Many men had been added to it from the ranks of 
finance and even industry, and thest* magnates were 
not sensitive to the convimtions whicdi hati kept the 
House on motlerafely reasonable tiTms even with 
Liberal ministries, at least since the famous device 
by which Mr (Shulstone had assiTted the power of the 
Commons to override the financial objections of the 
Lords. In 1800 the Ivords threw out the proposal to 
abolish the duties on paper, but Lord Ihilmerston 
received the result with <'omplete sang-froid and 
reported it to the Quetm in a spirit of Jwmlarity,* 
Mr Gladstone had been (juite unwilling to share his 
leader’s Jovial spirit, and by combining all his fiscal 
projKisala in a single Bill next year he compelled the 
I.*ords, though his measure passed only by fifteen 
votes, to accept what they had rejected in the previous 
year. It aecmeil, therefore, as if the contest over 
finance wen* settled for good. But this was not to be, 
and the House of Isirds, strcngthenetl if not made 
wiser by the infusion of now bkasi, was to engage in 
a deadly contest with the Liberal government. 

The fight was soon joineil ami tlie king was from 
jm' 

*aa 
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souglit to secure peace. He was reminded by Lord t.'hnpti^r 
Esher ^ of the step taken in 1869 by the Queen in 
regard to the issue of the disestablishment of the Irisli 
Church. She had then invited the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ^ to work with Mr Gladstone for mutual 
accord, and in the long run the question had been 
adjusted in a manner honourable to both parties. 

No account of the Queen’s life-work could ignore her 
utihty in this case, nor does it make any <liffer<‘nce 
in principle that the Queen’s intervention may have 
been facilitated by her almost complete indifft‘rence, 
to Ireland and her lack of touch with the Irish Clumdi. 

The king was successful in securing contact betwfUin 
the Archbishop and his Prime Minister, but the efforts 
to secure accord failed. The Lords under Ijord 
Lansdowne, who though a most well-meaning man 
was a very mediocre statesman, finally detudtHi on so 
amending the Bill that the government could not 
have been expected to endeavour to set it right. The 
result then was the deplorable one of a complete 
deadlock, much to the chagrin of the king, who 
realised that not only was the Commons insistent but 
the Lords exigent.® 

The contest was now joined, and the Lords were, 
warned by a resolution of June 26 , 1907 , that tile 
government intended to secure that Bills desired by 
the Commons should be passed within the limits of a 
single Parliament over the head of the Lords. The 
Lords cheerfully proceeded to throw out the Land 

Jounuda and LeUera, ii. 413, 414. 

* Davidson and Benham, Life ofTaU, ii. » ; Morfcy, Ufe ofQkdi^, 
ii. 267-79 ; LeUera, son 2, i. 603 fi. 

® Lee, Edward VII, ii. 468~67. 
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OhapU'r Valiios (Scotluiui) Bill of 15)07, and ao nuitilatad the 
Small Holdings (Scothind) Bill that the government 
dropped it. But the king dt>pre<-ate<i being made to 
say in the speech from the throne at the prorogation 
of Parliament that he regretti'ii the failure of the Bill 
to paas, as involving him persojially in tin* conflict, 
and the ministry aecjuiesced. 

The conflict, however, was to turn mainly on the 
budget of Mr Lloyd (Jeorge with its increases in 
licence duties, income tax and estate an<l legacy 
duties and other prtjvisions tif novelty and importance. 
Funds were urgently needed for the Navy as well as 
for old age pensions, anti the king himself thought 
that they might lx* nctnled to meet the possible evtsnt 
of a European war. It was s(K>n rjbvious that a 
conflict might ensue ; to the references of Mr L, 
Harcourt to the blat^k hanii of the pet*rage issuing 
edicts of assassination of many fair measures desired 
by the people the king took ineffeetive t>bjeetion, and 
Mr McKenna presentewl an offecitive < as(i for the denial 
of tlie right of the Is)rds to affwit the budget. 
Ess(»ntial principles of the constitution weits (1) the 
Ht)le right of the House to control taxation, and 
(2) that only by the vote of the Houset of Commons 
could the life of the government t»f the day Im 
terminated. If the l^rds ri'jected a Finance Bill they 
violate! both tliews principles. By claiming to 
control the butiget they could forc*e an election any 
year they pleased, as it must, for pur|Kisi« of supplying 
the neceMary funds for administration, be passed 
annually ; its rojetjtion would leave a large deficit 
which must he filled, and the I/>rds could say with 
regard to the proptjsals for filling tlie gap that the 
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ever been thrown out by the Lords, and to do so would . _ . 
be the first step in revolution.’- 

The king must have been struck by the forceful 
logic of the ministerial memorandum, and he de- 
termined to try to exert influence for a settlement, 
as had been done by his mother in the Irish Church 
disestablishment issue of 1869 and the franchise 
controversy of 1884. Unfortunately the circum- 
stances had changed for the worse. The issue of 
finance had not in the earlier cases been involved, 
and the principle of 1861 had not been infringed. 

The king, moreover, lacked the command over 
Conservative ministers exercised by the Queen through 
long years of reign, and the Conservative leaders 
beheved that he neither was able nor willing in the 
ultimate issue to take such measures against the 
House as ministers might recommend. But he 
obtained in October 1909 from Lord Cawdor a state- 
ment of the opposing view. Lord Cawdor’s claim was 
that the budget was without popular mandate md 
that the Lords had a clear right and even duty to 
insist not on rejecting the will of the people but on 
demanding that the will of the people should be 
ascertained by a dissolution. The claim was clearly 
untenable, for it amounted to the assertion that the 
Lords could dictate a dissolution of Parliament. The 
same point had cropped up in 1884 over the franchise, 
and Mr Gladstone had emphatically negatived it then.* 

In the case of finance the claim was preposterous. 

But the king, who apparently had not consulted hia 

' Lee, Edvxird VII, U. 666 3. 

s LeU&a, eer. 2, iii. 638, 544 ; Morley, Life, iii. 127, 128, 130. 
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cimjitor IVimt* Minister l/oni CiiwilurV v»<ws, 

^ lunv roiirtulti'd liim an tit tin' jintprifty ttf liif« tiisfUHsing 
tlu* innm* with Ltird lauirtiiitwju* and .Mr Bidftturd 
But lU'ithcr wutdd make any rutiffmuu. for both ware 
(tbw'HHt'd by tha itiaa that thay iinw bad a ahanaa of 
daatroying tha iiuuiatry. I'ia-y wara wall awara that 
tha authuHiafim of tha majority of tha govt-rumant had 
long aotilad, that .Mr Lloytl {Jaurg** had many aritias, 
ami that tha bndgat wh.h far front {Mijntlar in tha 
aountry. Tin* ilaajtar aonatitutional isanoa ware 
ignorad, ft»r Lonl Lanadowna m-var showad muah 
a|}{iraamtiott of thain and Mr Balfour iiavar miw luty- 
thing that ha diii not want to naa, and wit It hia kaan 
intallaat aoulti atiaily jtarsutMla hilitHalf that hiHiittituda 
wa.'i |«*rfaatly .loutid. 

In tha and, tharafora, tha Lordx daidarad that thair 
aonaatit to tha Finama* Bill amild not l«* givait until 
it hutl la*an Kulimittad to tla* Jtulgniant of tha ammtry, 
and on Dacainhar 2 tha Contutona, by 34W to 134 voB*a, 
reaoivad that tha aatittn of th«» I«orda wan a hraaah of 
tlia aonstittition anti a UHurpntiun of tha righta of 
tha Ctuiimotw. A diatiolution ttarajtiMtrily followad. in 
whirh .Mr Lloyd (Jaorga and .Mr Churahill, though in 
tlifftfraiit tonaa, attaakatl inoat hittarly th«* Ilotiaa of 
I#f»rtlH. Mr Lloytl tSaorga raiml a aarioua tlifflaulty 
by tianying tlmt ha wouhl ratnain in a Lilwra! Cabinat 
for an hour unh’aa tha ('onmiorw aouhl rarry Billa in 
it sitigla Barliaiiiant ovar tha haada of tha liowla, nial 
by apaakitig of guaranttiaw. It waa naturally but 
wrongly jmiamnad that a |)mtnit(t* had bam tibtainoii 
f«mi tha king to ua« tha jxjwar to aild paara to ccwrao 

‘ Eil»r, Jmrmii mnd Ltttm*, ii, 8j»«d*fr, kift t/ />«{ 
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the Lords, but this was contrary to fact, for the Prime Chapter 
Minister had deemed it desirable to leave that issue 
over until it arose. But the matter was widely 
discussed, and there was plenty of unofficial opinion 
forthcoming to assure the king that he need not 
accept ministerial advice to swamp the Lords. The 
statement was obvious in mcuo ; in the concrete case 
all must depend on the result of the election, and on 
December 10 Mr Asquith assured an audience of 
ten thousand at the Albert Hall that the government 
would vindicate the principles of representative 
government and that “ we shall not assume office and 
shall not hold office unless we can secure the safe- 
guards which experience has shown to be necessary 
for the legislative utility and honour of the party of 
progress.” There could be no doubt that if the 
election were won the king would be faced by proposals 
which could only be carried by his active aid. The 
Cabinet had envisaged two possibilities,^ both start- 
ling. The first was that the prerogative of creating 
peers should be transferred for exercise independently 
of the Crown by the Prime Minister of the day ; the 
second, that the king should promise to create enough 
peers to pass a Bill to restrict the veto of the Lords. 

The former proposal was absurdly drastic, but the 
latter was clearly the one refuge if the constitution 
were to be preserved from the revolutionary attack of 
the Lords on the financial powers of the Commons. 

It is small wonder that the king suffered in spirits and 
probably in health also at the prospect of having to 
solve a problem where both sides — and not least the 
Conservatives — were determined against compromise. 

^ Edmrd ¥11 1 iL 671* Se© also h 21$ ff. 
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At thirt jum turi* !!»• kitiit ••xjtri’HMcd to Lord t'mw 
luH vifWrt oil » wdutiim on ilo* UncH «if jiiiving 

to tilt' ImiiTii of the govormiioist and tin* ojtposilum 
the right to Hidert fifty meniher?* of tin* Lords in wh 
IhirHainent who nlone would In* whh* to vote, though 
other peers eould speiik. He thought in this wuy 
nioderute opinion would he found tiperutive. He 
udmitteii the diflieulty that «'ither leader might 
nominate extreme |>arty meti, Imt thouglit that di fit- 
eulty might Im overcome. The matter wi*ijt no 
further, and the priddem of an effective and not 
obstructive up{M*r iuuise remains as far from solution 
as evftr. But the episoile is important, for it indicates 
that, if he had UvihI, the king woidd have striven for 
aecortl along the line of siwuring in the upjsT chamlwr 
a balanee of power bi'tween the great parties in lien 
of the dominant larsitittn of the Conservatives. 


from the king until the actual iiecessitv arosi 
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would virtually have to send for Mr Balfour or for (.'iinpt^'r 
Mr Lloyd George, whom the king did not liktii ; lie 
never served as minister in attendance during the 
whole of the reign. The prospect of a dissolution, 
with an appallingly bitter election to follow, was 
dreary to the king. Moreover the issue rose : was he 
prepared to accept the advice formally tendered by 
Mr Asquith in his submission of April 13 that “the 
necessary steps be taken to ensure that the policy 
approved by the House of Commons by large majori- 
ties should be given statutory effect in Parliament ” ? 

In effect this meant: Would he pledge; himself to 
create peers if need be to carry the necessary legisla- 
tion ? This, of course, was not a phalgi; which he 
was bound to give, and Lord Crewe was too sound a 
constitutionalist to suggest that lie must accept, nor 
was the industry of Lord Ksher, with his reference to 
the attitude of Lord Grey on May 0, 1832, nec<'s.sary 
to prove that the king had an alternative. I'hat was 
plain, but it was the alternative of finding ministers 
to take responsibility for the refusal and to asHunus 
the duty of securing a majority at the (det^tion which 
must follow. Moreover, that would be no ordinary 
election, but one in which the opposition would 
denounce unreservedly the action of the king aiul, 
whatever its result, the position of the monandiy 
would be gravely disturbed. In the long run the king 
could hardly have failed to accept advice, for he woukl 
easily convince himself that he dare not trust the 
chance of obtaining another ministry. Ijorti Ksfier 
himself knew the risks, for on January 4 he. wrote,* 
on the assumption, which proved to be false, that 

^ Jmrnak and IL 433 . 
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!haptor Mr Asquith would u.sk on February 10 for a pledge; to 
create peers : “ If the king says yes, he mortally 
offends the whole d’ory party to which he is naturally 
bound. If he says no, he lets loose all the Radical 
gutter pres.s at his ptjsition as a stjvereign and his 
person as a man. A charming dilemma, full of revo- 
lutionary possibilities.” Lord Kslier did not realise 
that the J..ord8 had b<*gim the revolution, and that 
the king was being asked to intervene to restore to the 
constitution the balaiuio of which it had been deprived. 
Inevitably, however, it was impo.Hsible merely to undo 
the wrong ; the progress of deimx’ratic ideas made 
the struggle spread into wider fields. 

4. (kmje F ami Constitutional Reform 

The problem was left for his son to solve, and for 
a moment regret for the death of the sovereign made 
an accommodation seem possible. A conh^renct? of 
four Lih«‘rals and four Conservatives debated the 
issue from June to November, but in vain. It seems 
to have been thought that a Joint Committee might 
mediate on ordinary diflerencx's, while on constitu- 
tional change, that is Home Rule, a referendum ’ 
would deci<l(s. Plainly the proposal had nothing in 
it to take the fancy of Liberals. They believed, as 
it turned out rightly, that the country had not changed 
in view and that they could count on their majority. 
A dissolution followtsd, justified by the cltange of 
sovereign and the desirability of settling once for all 
the issue of the people’s will. The election was 

» 8e® Mr A^ulfch, April 1810; ht», VII, H. 710; 
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marked by the amazing efforts of tlie Conservatives 

* ^ Vf 1 1 

to win support by advocating House of Lords reform _ 
and the use of the referendum primarily to settle 
constitutional issues, but also even tariff reform and 
food taxes. The innovation was wild and undermined 
the assertion of the Conservatives that they were 
essentially the support of the constitution, whioh they 
were offering to subject to a procedure unknown to 
British practice and of the most dubious value. Tlieir 
defeat was neither unexpected nor undes(‘rv<!<L Tins 
electorate would indeed have been unworthy if they 
had altered their conviction in under a year’s time. 

The decision to take the verdict of the electorate 
made the final acceptance by the king of th(‘ necessity 
of giving a pledge in November 1 1)10 certain ; there 
was no possible alternative, and the earnest efforts <jf 
the Conservative party to show that the sovereign 
was under no obligation to give such a pledge were 
mere waste energy. To ask him to d<«fy the will of 
the people and to thwart their purpeme was fantastic. 

One absurdity of the situation was the stres.s re- 
peatedly laid on the fact that the majority was 
largely composed of Irish Nationalists. But, as the 
maintenance of the Union was the essentia! demand 
of the opposition, their objetstion to these votes being 
counted was a contradiction in adjecto. In tlie result 
the king’s pledge was made known to the opjwsition 
at the king’s own wish in a ter published on July 
and Mr Balfour and Lord Lanstiowne were willing to 
abandon the struggh;. But it was not easy to destroy 
the Frankenstein they had created, anci it recpiirtHl 
the solemn warning of Lord Morhy on August 
when he gave the substance of the royal undertaking, 
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Chapter to seclire tlic passing of tlie Bill by 131 votes to 114. 
The virulence of tin' opposition of Lord linlsbury and 
his friends was unworthy and added dkshonour to the 
accusation of stupidity and unconstitutionality levied 
at them. 

The Act accorded complete power to the (Jommons 
over finance measures ct'rtified as such by tln^ Hpeakcjr, 
whose decision was mad<! free from challenge in any 
c^ourt, and reduced the power of the Lonl.s in gent'ral 
legislation by empowering tin* passing of h'gislation 
over its head if a Bill were thricc! passed by the 
Commons, subject to a minimum period of two years. 
The way was open for the legislation ne(M*asary to 
fulfil the pkalges of the ministry, and two Bills were 
seriously proceeded with : that to disestabliali the 
Welsh Church, <luly passed, was suspended during the 
war and ultimately uft<^r the war was amendetl in 
certiiin details by ordinary legislation in 1919,^ and 
became opt-rativo, to the great ultimate good of tlie 
Church. The other was doomed to be a failure. 
Th«! disputes over it were bitter in the extreme, and 
the situation was aggravate<i by the appearance of the 
illegal Ulster Volunteers, pledged to resist the placing 
of Ulster untler any legislature other than that of the 
United Kingdont, and subtwiqucntly by the develop- 
ment of the National Volunteers, precursors of the 
Irish Republican Army which was to convert the 
Free State virtually into a republic. The government 
decided to meet Ulster’s wishes to the extent of 
permitting contracting out by counties, JBelfast and 
liondonderry being treated in that category for this 
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purpose, for six years, which meaut of course that 
there would he ample opportunity for the tjlectorate 
to alter or repeal its decision. But Sir It. tJarson 
refused the concession, nominally because of the 
time limit, but largely because five counties and 
Londonderry were deemed likely to nc^eept Ifoni(» 
Rule. Long negotiations followed ; an amending 
Bill presented to the Lords on Jxine 23 was altercHl 
severely, and in the hope of securing acconl the king 
at Mr Asquith’s advice summonetl a confidence, which 
sat on July 21 to 24, but failed to reach accord. Two 
Ulster representatives and two Nationali.HtK sat with 
Mr Asquith, Mr IJoyd George, Lord Lansdowne, and 
Mr Bonar Law, the Speaker being chairman, but ikj 
accord could be reached on the area to bc‘ excluded 
temporarily or permanently from the At:t, Tyrone 
and Fermanagh creating the essential tlifliciiUy, 
though the time limit was not disjawed of. Tim 
government then decided to proposts in the Commtnw 
on July 30, when the Lords’ amentlments fell to be 
discussed, to proceed with county option but without 
automatic inclusion afttd a fixed date, but with an 
option of inclusion as suggested by Sir K. Gamm at 
the conference. But the breaking out of hostilities 
was then so close that ordinary proce<lun} was diflhnilt. 
The king hoped that in view of the Irish res{K>nse to 
the danger there might be accommodation, but the 
Conservatives would concede nothing, thus thrt>witig 
away the last chance of preserving tlie union of the 
kingdoms. The government, therefore, had to content 
itself with suspending the operation of the Act. which 
became law over the head of the House of liortla. for 
a year or a later date if the war were not over, an«l 
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Chapter with giving two pU'tigtvs : ( I ) that Parlianuntt should 
have full opportunity of passing an Amending Act 
before the main measure l)eeame <»perative, ajid 
(2) the govennmmt would not count enanee or consent 
to the use of force for the cotTcion of Ulster. 

The king was thus saved from a most difhcult 
position.' The opposition was tletermined to press 
him without remi.ssion for action. Lord Lansdowne 
insisted that tin* passing of the Parliament iU-t had 
takim away the power of the Ijords to kill a Bill or 
force a dissolution on it, and tliat accordingly it fell to 
the king to atop an uiuleairable measure. Th<> king 
might constitutionally (I) force a dissolution, cir 
(2) insist on a referendum. lie denied that there 
wouhl be serious trouble in Southern Ireland if the 
Bill were rt'jeeted, and he di8miH8e<i a.s absurd and 
impraetieabk^ <-ontractijig out for Ulst<*r. TIh‘h('! two 
views art! sufficient comment on the claim of that ptu'r 
to be a con.stitutional authority and a judge of realities. 

Mr Balfour was infmiU‘ly more subtle. lie dis- 
tinguisluid between tlie case where tlu^ king was 
opposi'd to the proposjils of his ministry and that 
where he was impartial or in agrecmient with ministen?. 
In the formc‘r case Im could not act against ministtsrs ; 
in the latter he cjould safely insist on an eh'ction, 
a<ldresHing the country and making it clear why he 
aeted, and assuring it that he would ar*cept whole- 
heartetlly the result. 

Mr Boiiar laiw took the view that the king had the 
clear right to ilismiss the ministry if it would not 
advise a dmolution and to appoint a new ministry, 
which would then dissolve and have tlie decision of 
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tte electorate. But lie recognised that whatever he 
did he would offend deeply one-half of his people,* 
and that he could not avoi<i personal responsiinlity 
and its attendant risks. It was uncertain whether tlie 
monarchy would suffer more from the h(jsti!ity of the 
extreme supporters of the government if he neteti 
against it, or from the resentment of Ulster and the 
supporters of Ulster if he supported it. If the govt»rn- 
ment proceeded to act against Ulsti^r without the 
moral support of a fresh election, th<i leaders of the 
Unionist party would be bound to support Ulster, and 
it was doubtful if the army wouhl act against it. If 
an election were held, the Unionists would accept tlie 
result, ceasing to encourage resistance by Ulster if 
defeated, and reducing by half Irish representatitm if 
victorious. 

Lord Rosebery <leclared, contrary to the vi«*w of 
Lord Halsbury,® that to refuse ass<‘nt to a Bill w«jul«l 
be unconstitutional atul a coup d'Hut, and urged a 
conference to seek a settlement which would sjdisfy 
the conscience of Ulster and Ureat iiritain. Failing 
that, the king should place his poaiticni and difru'u!ti«*.H 
before ministers and demand a formal reply. 

Mr Asquith pointed out that the issue, whether 
envi.saged as refusal of assent or <lismissal of ministers, 
was closely analogous to that fought out with the 
Lords on the right asserted by tlie latter to have the 
power to cause a dissolution of Parliament. 'I’he 
Lords had been defeated on that, ami it was most 
undesirable that the issue should be put at an eleetifin 

> Sjpotxih at Edinburgh, Junuury 24 . 1813 . 

* November 6 , 1813. Of. Atmn wul liiouy. Th. Timt, fern 10 
and 15, 1813. rw|«. lu 
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whether the thrown hail the power denied to the 
LordH. The Crown, if the right exinted. would be 
involved in the greatest diflieulties. There would he 
those who demanded that a dissolution he held on 
the Disestablishment of the Church in Wales ; when 
there was a Conservative government, there would be 
Liberal demands of like character, and if the king 
refused he would always be ilenounced as a partisan. 
A political veto eouki be exercised by an elective 
President, not by a constitutional sovereign. If it 
was deplorable for the king tx> be a.Ha(>ciated with civil 
war, it was eipially deplorable to have to face ri,‘- 
bi'llion. The solution lay in compromise. If a disso- 
lution were, held, it would not solve the issue, whatever 
the result, nor would it be fought on that alone ; 
votes would depend on the insurance scheme, the 
Marconi contract, and other issues. It would not 
secure the aceeptanee of Home Rule by Ulster, as 
the Unionists admitted. It would, if the Unionists 
won, leave them with the bitter revolt of Bouthorn 
Ireland to face. Moreover the Parliament Act had 
been passed expressly to give the Commons the right 
to pass legislation in a single Parliament, and that 
right could not be whittled away. He dttclined, 
therefore, to resign and allow another ministry to 
dissolve, leaving it for the king to decide whether to 
compel his resignation or dismiss outright. He took 
further the unanswerable position that all needs might 
be met by having a general election before the Act 
came into effective opemtion. 

It is quite clear that the pwition of the king was 
most serious, but it is equally clear that Lord 
Rosebery’s advice was much sounder than that of the 
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Conservatives and that Mr Asquith’s position was vimptn 

* • • ’ VIII 

irrefutable. The king was confronted with a ininist ry 

in office which had been sustained by two eh‘cti(>nH. 

By-elections showed doubtless no great onthu.siasin 

for Home Rule, but at the lowest acquiesc'ence in it as 

inevitable and as a preliminary to further devolutitwi. 

The king could have insistc'd on a dissolutiun only if 

he had the strongest reasons to h(‘lie,vt‘ that the 

Conservatives would have obtained a majority an<i 

thus have justified his action, and no one thtm woul<l 

have advised him of the probability of any Hueh 

result. He was therefore entitled to adhere t<> 

the essential principh% which Mr As<}uith efTeetively 

reiterated, of responsible goverjinumt, obt*ye<l by 

Queen Victoria, that of accepting ministerial advice, 

William IV had not dismi.ssisd Lord Melbourne, Init 

even so, his action in 1834 had proved neither well 

advised nor fortunate. The sucfcemi of Lonl .^lelbcnsme 

at the election had disparaged the authority of the 

Crown. It was perfectly obvious that what<*ver the 

king did he would in fact be blamed, but, if he acceptetl 

ministerial advice, he would be in an infinitely 

superior constitutional position than if he rcjctctetl it. 

We may confidently suppose that the king wouhl 

have adhered to the constitutional rule. 

The Irish question was left through the war un- 
solved, efforts in 1916-18 after the Kaster rehtdliom 
breaking down on Ulster obstinacy,* and it was 
disposed of by the arbitrament of war.* In the long 

* Spender, L^ftt ofEwd Oixfimi, ii. 213-24 j (Jwynn. tkdmmd. 
pp. 409 562 ff. 

» Charohill, TAe Wm^ld t'mw, v, 277-362 j I’atejtlwtn. 

Ordeal (1036). 
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Chapter Tun the vic'tory h'll to tlu*. weaker aide, but to that 
wliie.h dea]>itfi its (Times was deeply eonseious of a 
rigliteous eauvse. Wlum phyai<ral nu'ana of nssiatatKie 
were at their last gasp, Mr Lloyd (}eorg(‘’s resolution 
collapsed and the negotiations were, begun whicdi led 
to an unsatisfactory peace, leading inevitably to the 
horrors of a civil war in which the nu'asurea of 
barbarism appli(‘d to the British forci‘s W(‘re trans- 
ferred to th(' re'publicans. 

For the errors of this policy it is clear that the king 
was not to blame. lie earnestly Iwuiked the efforts 
of his ministry to secure an arrangement by the 
enactment of the (}o%'ernment of Ireland Act, 1020. 
He opened in p<Tson the first I^arliament of Northern 
Ireland on dune 22, 1021, and his words were empha- 
tic: “ I speak from a full heart when I pray that my 
coming to Ireland to-day may prove to be the first 
step towards an end of strife among her people, what- 
ever their rac<j or creed.” ‘ It is true, of course, as 
officially pointed out by Mr Lloyd ( Jeorge on July 29, 
that the responsibility for tlic siHjech restctl on 
ministers, but it woulcl be absurd to suppose that it 
did not express the king’s earnest hope. The assertion 
that he had taken decisive measures of pnwure on 
ministers to achieve their agreement to treat with 
Mr de Valera is doubtleas a misstatement. But it is 
clear that the action taken was congenial to him, and 
that ho was strongly aware of the diiKredit cast 
upon the Empire at a critical moment in Bluropean 
history by the sjiectaclo of rebellion and reprisals. 
That the Irish peaces achieved was so unsatisfactory 

* ChnttihUI, Tht Warli Crtfj«, v. 294, 205; FaJwulMin, Pmtm by 
Onkal, pp. 75, 77. 
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was doubtless as much a cause of regret to him as to 
the rest of his subjects. 

Of the attitude of the king to the fundamteital 
constitutional changes which altered entir<‘ly the 
structure of his Empire we shall speak below. But 
he concurred frankly and willingly in the remarkable 
measures of 1918 and 1928 wliich transformed the 
electorate. Prior to 1918 the basis of the franehiae 
was so ordered as to give some assuraiuie of responsi- 
bihty and judgment. The Act of 1918, by making 
suffrage available to male adults and to females of 
thirty, destroyed any real qualification for men, and 
the Act of 1928 placed women in an (ajually favoureii 
position. Neither innovation would havt? appealed 
to Queen Victoria, to whom the movtunent for women's 
rights was anathema, and Edward VII frankly 
hated ® the suffrage movement in its application to 
women, degraded as it was in his time by de.spieable 
tactics, seemingly inspired by the desire to prove to 
all impartial onlookers that wonu*n were utt<*rly 
unfit for the right they wiirc demanding. Nersesaarily 
this extension of the suffrage rendered the dmnocraey 
more and more formidable in power a.H against the 
Crown. But the king accepted the dixision as being 
in accordance with the will of the pttople, and at least 
the grant of the suffrage on so unlimited a scale had the 
merit of taking the franchise question out of politics. 
Otherwise the Labour party woukl have exploited the 
issue for all that it was worth. Yet the king’s accom- 
modation to the now ideas was singularly cretlitable to 
a man who had grown up in so diffemnt a milieu. 

^ Hardie, Queen Victoria, jip. 139, 140. 

* Leo, Edward VII, U. 467, 4fl«. 652 4. 
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5. The Kinif, the ParUnment Art, and the House 
of jA)rds 

Chapter Tht'te ri'inaiiis to bo consitlen'd the right of the 
’'^'*** Crown to maintain the conKtitntional position of the. 
House of Lords UvS (‘stablisiuni under the Parliament 
Aft, 1911. Tlu' issue was tlistmased (‘specially in 
1994 with some (uiergy in Labour political circles, 
becaust* tin* programme of the Labour party included 
in its ambit the intention to effect undtw emergency 
legislation the complett* ovt^rthrow of the. economic 
system of the country. It was thought necessary 
for this purp<»se t<» puss legislation (unpowering the 
Crown to make Orders in Council for effecting the 
economic, changes and penalising persons such as 
bankers who might se(*k to hamper tin* good work by 
mobilising the economic r<«ourceH, which are ludd by 
the laibour party to have been instrumental in the 
destruction of the Ijubour government of 1929 -31. 
As resistance from the Houst^ of Ijords to such higis- 
lation would be certain, and as it would probably be 
impoasil)lo to eff(H:t what was requisitt* by money bills 
exempt under the Parliament Act from control by the 
upper house, it would be necessary to secjure authority 
over that bmly. The proposal most in vogue seems 
to have been that the party, if victorious, should 
refuse to takes olEhee exctipt with •*. pledge from the 
king to swamp the upp<(r house if it proved unwilling 
forthwith to give the government the plenitude of 
power demanded. The claim is a very great one. It 
virtually ia that the result of a single election is to 
authorise the immediate destruction of the House of 
Lords and of the existing economic system. The 
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obvious answer to the claim is that it could be adiiiittiul 
solely if the electorate showed itself overwhelmingly 
in favour of the project. Otherwise the king could 
plainly not be entitled to disregard the deliheratt^ 
settlement which has accorded to the upper house a 
power of delay. Such a power would seem of singular 
value when it is a question of a wholesale alteratit>n 
of the financial and economic structure of tlu' realni. 
The Labour argument that, if the business cannot be 
accomplished forthwith, it may never be carried 
through, is hardly the sort of argumtuit to appeal to 
the prudent citizen, and certainly there is very litth* 
possibility of agreeing that the king would be oblig«‘<l 
to act as ministers desired. He could almost certuinlv, 
if the mandate was irot overwhelming, persiuuh* 
ministers to proceed under the Parliament A(d, and, 
if they would not take office, he might eiusily enough 
secure some sort of alternative governnwmt which 
might carry on for a time and then dissolvt*. The 
whole question would certainly present many tlifli- 
culties, and the probability at an early dat<i of such 
a Labour victory as would induce drastit: royal action 
is extremely slight. But there is a danger iii the 
dropping by many of the Labour intelligentsia of the 
doctrine of gradualism. The continuity of the con- 
stitution has been a great source of strength, an<l it is 
ominous when a leader of the standing of Sir Staffonl 
Cripps prophesies (January 7, 1934) that reabtauce 
to necessary reforms would certainly come from the 
entourage of the throne, if not the king insrsonally. 
The reception given to that attitude by the main bwdy 
of Labour leaders encourages the belief that it k 
widely realised that the king claims no jKJwcr t-o defeat 
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ihapter the Will of the p('0i)le, and that Iuh soh*. authority rests 
in the right to secure that the will which is effective 
is the true will, and not a mere momentary aberration. 
That sucih alx^rrations may exist is suHiciimtly {iroved 
hythe elections of 1900 and 1918,bothof whichrcturned 
to pow(‘r ministries w'ho were far from representing 
the permanent mind of the country. An electorate 
which votes in a fit of war withusiaam is not to he 
trusted to expr<‘ss the best intiuests of tlu* rt‘alm, and 
that a power of resistanct' to changij sufficient to 
demand delay for mature thought should exist is moat 
desirable in the public intt^n'st. 

There is a further consideration, tlu} importance of 
which must b(* emphasised. Though it is convenient 
to treat the results of elections as marking the will of 
the (dectorate, there remains the fact that the system 
of single-nuimber constituencies and the growing 
anomalies of distribution of seats, taktm in con- 
junction with the system of voting, result in the 
complete failure of elections to return numbers of 
members in any way proportionate to the votes cast 
for the diffenmt parties. It is always difficult to 
estimate precisely what the results would have been 
with due regard to numbers, since the uncontested 
seats introduce an element of guesswork. But in 
1900 the C’onservative majority of 134 should rather 
have been 10, the 304 Liberal majority of 1900 should 
not have exceeded 90, the 472 seats of the Coalition 
in 1918 corresponch'd to about 02 per cent, of the votes. 
In 1922 the Conservatives with 38 p«;r cent, of the 
votes secured 347 seats, in 1923 with the same per- 
centage the total of seats fell to 258, but 47 per tjent. 
of the votes in 1924 brought them 412 seats. In 1929 
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the Conservatives with 38 per cent, of the votes had 
258 seats, Labour with 36 per cent. 289 seat.H, and the ' 
Liberals with 23 per cent, only 58 scats. In 1931 the 
Conservatives won 473 seats in lieu of about 270. 

In 1935, 11,780,000 votes secured for the, Nathmai 
government 405 contested seats, 8,325,000 W(jn for 
Labour 141 seats, and 1,445,000 secured 21 Lilieral 
seats ; thus roughly 29,000 votes 8ecur(><i a govern- 
ment seat, 69,000 a Labour seat, and 69, (XK) a liiberal 
seat. In the eleven southern counties of Enghuui 

2.068.000 Conservative voters, with other 8U|»{K>rtem 
of the National government, secured 77 seats, whilt* 

836.000 Labour supporters did not win a seat, but. a 
like number in the West Riding secureil 24 seats, and 
in the London area 760,000 won 22 seats. Tinw 
utterly anomalous results show how difficult it is to 
urge respect for the numbers in tlu^ Commons, 'i’he 
voice of the people is not in any adtHpiatt' jm‘a.Hure 
thus declared, and the necessity of sonui independejit 
authority which can measure tins Btnmgth of public 
feeling by further considerations than tliow! affecting 
the mere numerical strength of parties in the Commons 
is essentially established. 

If proportional representation wen* in fort;c, it is 
plain that no party would be in a position of sufficient 
strength to carry proposals of a radical character 
which would not represent the general will of tint 
country. If radical measures in any spliere art? really 
desired by the people, then it is no part of tlie Oown s 
rights to oppose them, but, so long as the machinery 
for determining the real will of tlie people is m 
imperfect as it is, the value of the Crown is patent. 
Nothing is more significant than the abundonmeni 
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Chapter by tlie Labour party of the respect it used to pay to 
proportional representation. The cdiange is plainly 
due to the recognition of the great difficulty, if that 
system were introduced, of s(‘c\iring a majority 
sufficient to carry into effect many projects which the. 
Labour intelligentsia would like to rush through 
Parlianumt under tunergency legislation an<l to enforce 
on the public at large. This is <lut> to the conviction 
that the. proeeas of educating the public to revolu- 
tioirary change is botli slow and uncertain, whereas 
changes hurriedly carried out by Parliament and 
supported by the active minority of advanced 
Socialists might so affi‘c.t the social and economic 
stracture as to ho incapable of <duingc by any later 
government. The <iangers of this revolutionary 
doctrine are patent, and it may w'ell bo that the 
powers of the Crown may have to be (jvoketl to insist 
that there shall be no fundamental change unless and 
until the electorate in general has been persuaded of 
ite necessity. 

There is, in fact, much justice in the view of Lord 
Esher in the issue of 1909, when he commented on 
the conversations of the king with opposition leaders * : 
“ What, if I may venture to say so, it seemed to me 
the king intended, was to interpret the wish of the 
majority of his people, and his view was evidently 
that they wish for some accommodation between the 
two parties, if accommodation is possible.” It may 
well be that in effect this was the predominant desire 
in 1909, and that the essential error then made by 
the Conservative party was to think that accommoda- 

* Cy. Mr Asquith’* •cc«uat of 0«»:gpV’» 

viam, U. 28, U fl. 
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tion was unnecessary, and that they could inaiat on 
their point of view. But the success of democracy 
rests essentially on compromise, for that is inherent 
in its nature, and to ignore this fact is one of the most 
potent causes for the decline of democratic institu- 
tions. In the heat of the 1913-14 contest over Home 
Rule the idea was mooted of refusal by the House of 
Lords to pass the annual Army Act a.s a means of 
preventing coercion of Ulster by the government, but 
wiser counsels prevailed, for such an act would have 
been a revolution.^ 

It follows, of course, that any Conservative attempt 
to restore the powers of the Lords without first putting 
the issue to the country would have to be resisted by 
the king.® The duty of maintaining, until otlu'rwiw! 
decided by the electorate, the compromise of tin* 
Parliament Act applies to Conservative no hm than 
Labour efforts to defeat it. Fortunattdy Mr Baldwin’s 
repeated intimation that the government has no plan 
of reform renders hasty and unconstitutional tam|a*r- 
ing with it most improbable. 

1 Spender, Life of Lard Oxford, iJ. 28 (.Wandi liH4) ; Owyiin, Mn 

Eednmd, pp. 277 

^ Keith, Ldters mi Impmial illiS-SS* pp. 254-11, 27B, 
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THE RELATIOKS OF THE KINO AND HIS MINIBTERS 
BDEINO THEIE TENURE OF OFFICER 

1. Iftllwm IV and the PrindpU's of Res}>onsibk 
G&vernment 

The essential basis of responsible government is that 
actions of the king, who is irresponsible, an* perfornusl 
on the ativi(!e of ininistt^ra who are responsible, and 
who may lost; their offices if they fail to win the 
approval of the public, for the royal acts. From this 
it follows that the king owt;s to his ministers, whost; 
rt'sponsibility serves as the shitdd bt'tween him and 
the people, certain duties, which Sir W. Anson ‘ has 
formulated with absolutts accuracy. He should not 
take advice from others in matt4*rs of state unknown 
to them ; he should not give public expression to 
opinions on mattem of state without consulting them, 
and, it may be added, without conforming his opinions 
to their views so far as they desire ; ami s<j long as 
they remain in ofhee he should am^pt the advice 
tendered to him by them as a cabinet and lend them 
his support. There is plainly nothing n;condito in 
these principles. They follow directly from the very 
idea of responsible government, but it is not at all 
surprising that only slowly have they conm to be 

‘ The Oram {c4. Keitlp, i. 13S 0. 
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recognised effectively in practice. But that doen not r 

mean that it is anachronistic to apply them to tin* 

conduct of William IV. The progress of the constitu- 
tion, together with the lleform Act of 1832, luui 
brought about a situation in which these maxims had 
full weight, and, what is for our purpose (hnusive, their 
nature and the grounds on which they rested were 
fully appreciated by the statcsnum of the day and 
their sovereign. 

It was necessary for Lord Grey to call his mast^'r 
to order on each of these principles. In November 
1831 the Duke of Wellington made what was intemletl 
to be a supreme effort to break the fetters of tin* king 
by inducing him to insist on a new government, lie 
addressed him on the danger involve<l in the arming 
of political societies at the crisis of the Heforsn Bill 
agitation. The king replied, though he did not take 
the duke’s hint, and the Cabinet tlnnight it w«dl t«i 
draw his attention to the error he had committed ; 

Lord Grey wrote that ” it might produce incon- 
venience if His Majesty were to express opinions to 
any but his confidential servants in matters which 
may come under their consideration.” Tlie king tlitl 
not contest their view, and promi8<*tl that in futuri? 
he would merely acknowledge such communications. 

There is, of course, no reason to Hupjwsi* that he 
refrained from accepting advice from his Tory fricinls 
after the fall of the Peel ministry ; lie hated the 
presence of his ministers, refused to invite them to 
Windsor, and surrounded himself by extreme Tories 
who naturally were not reticent in their vm*w« of 
governmental measures. But that after all ia not «« 
serious as was his action in the Duke of Wellington’a 
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case, for private discussions arc less offcnisive than 
public utterances. 

As regards expression of official views contrary to 
those of ministers, William IV was often to blame. 
On colonial affairs he had formed conceptions of his 
prerogative reminiscent of those* of tJeorge HI, and 
it is a imdancholy reflection that, if he had livt'd, it is 
most improbable that Lord Durham’s report would 
ever have been written or if written would havt* been 
acted upon. On the occasion of the swearing in of 
Sir C. Orey as member of the Clommission whieli spemt 
its efforts fniitlessly in (''anada from 18,15 he n'fiec.riid 
severely on the advice tendert'd by the .( Colonial 
Secretary, Lord (Henelg. The Cabiiust r<J8(*nted the 
attack ; they remonstrateil with the king for atdion 
which might hereaft<?r “ restrain the freedom of that 
advice wliich it is the duty of evi*ry one of your 
Maje,8ty’8 confidential servants to offer to your 
Majesty without reserve.” More bluntly, according 
to Grt'villed Lord Melbourne told the king that it was 
impoasible to carry on the government if he did such 
things. Yet a few days later in addressing IjOkI 
Gosford, the new Governor, he warned him what he 
was about in Canada. ” By Gml, I will never consent 
to alienate the Crown lands, nor to make the Council 
elective. Mind me, my Lord, the Cabinet is not my 
Cabinet ; they had better take care, or by Gotl, I will 
have them impeached.” In 1830 he expressed to his 
ministers the fixed conviction that no colony should 
have an elective council,® but that was done in the 
proper manner of normal intercourse, and as often 

* IIL 270, 28$, 

* Milhmm pp, M0, Ml, 
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te would have yielded, had the matter been iinally 
argued out. 

On the other hand, the king could do hia best to aid 
ministers when he pleased ; his aid was invaluable 
in securing the passage of the Reform Rill, though he 
hked it little. But his normal attitude after IH35 was 
rather that of sulky acquiescence than of active 
co-operation. An amusing tale runs that, when Lord 
Brougham urged him to read George Ill’s cornv 
spondence to appreciate how his father had supported 
his ministers, he replied : “ But George HI, my I/trd. 
was a party man, which I am not in the hjast," 

2. Queen Victoria and her Ministent 

Many as were the virtues of Queen Victoria, it in 
impossible to regard her as (!onforming rigidly t*» tln' 
rules of constitutional monarchy. It is easy enough 
to understand her position ; her temjwranwnt waa 
naturally imperious and self-willed ; her husband was 
a wise and good man, whose merits have been 
obscured by the legend of Albert the Good, but who 
was a convinced believer in the duty of tin* wivi*reign 
to assert his rights, and the passage of time lent her 
ever-increasing certainty of her superior knowbalge 
and judgment. She had never been accustomed to 
the society of equals, and everything Uuided to 
obscure her sense of the limitations on her action. 

In the matter of taking advice from outside smirces 
without regard to her ministers of the «lay, tfje Qmnm 
was a very bad offender, but her habit began in youth, 
and it does not seem as if she ever fully realiml that 
she was acting unfairly. Ix)rd MeUKjurnc was in 
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Chapter part to blaiiu'.. \V!u>n h(‘. k*ft lu^r ixi 1841 luj continued 
to correspond with her, though his remarks on politics 
proper gradually diminish<‘d, an<l it may be said that 
in her intimation to Sir R. Peel of his selection as her 
Ihime Minister she had indicated that she wouhi not 
cease correspondence with her fonner mentor. More- 
over everyone nnist have realised that she held 
Lord Melbourne for good reason in a relation that 
approached parental. Baron Stoc^kmar, however, saw 
the true facts wlum he insisted that the interc.hange 
was an essential injustice to Hir Robert’s present 
situat ion and that “ a cont inued correspojidence of 
that sort nuust be fraught with imminent danger t^) 
the Queen, especially to Lor<l Melbourne and to the 
state.” * He warnetl Lord Melbourne vainly, and it is 
significant that Bir R. Peel said : “ On this I must 
insi.st, and I do tissure you that moment I was to 
learn that the Qu(*en takes advice upon public matttjrs 
in another plata*, I shall throw up ; for siu^h a thing 
I conceive the country could not stand, and I would 
not remain an liour, whatev<*r the consequences of 
my resignation may be." ® Fortunattdy the Priiuns 
su(!ceeded in filling Lord Melbourne’s place, and he 
enjoyed in high measure the confideiu’e of Sir R. Peel. 

It was not to be expt*ctt!d that the Queen would 
ever change her habit in this riigard, and we find 
repeated examples of her seeking advice outside her 
ministry. In some cases, of comae, such action was 
legitimate. Clearly when an important constitutional 

* Le^», mr. 1, i. 427. 

* Ibid., i. 4S4, A pwr b«it a right to wok «i Audiwwo to offer 
ooiumI, but on Kuch oocMiona Uio Crown doMi not disouw, but roturoa 
A formal raply (MalbonniA, JMUar*, mt. I. i. 4%l). 
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issue arises the Crown is not confined to the neeewnrily ('iwj.trr 
interested advice of ministers, but may seek eotmm'I .if. , 
from other sources. As Lord Melbourne had instilled 
into the Queen the conception of a dissolution as an 
appeal to her people for her government, it was 
natural that, confronted with Lord Derby’s unweleoine 
request in 1852, she should have had recourse to 
Lord Aberdeen, whose advice is classical, as shown 
elsewhere. But the Queen should have informed her 
Prime Minister of her intention thus to act, a fact 
the Queen would not admit. This t^tunperanumt led 
her to receive a rebuke from Lord Palmerstim over a 
vacant canonry at WestminstiT whim the Queen 
wished to have more than one name Hubinitted for 
consideration : “ This in some liegree implies a 

reference of a recommendation by one of your Majesty 
responsible advisers to the judgment of your Majesty’s 
irresponsible advisers in such matters.” * The Queen’s 
reply was to insist on her right, when any person was 
recommended to her, to make imjuiries in various 
quarters of the qualifications of those recommended 
to her. In fact on this issue she habitually referred 
as of course to Dr Randall Davitlson, who actetl as 
a wise and prudent guide, never failing to rememla*r 
the rights of ministers as well as those of tlie Crown. 

The really serious aspect of this position dates from 
the time when politics became a matter of Disraeli 
versus Gladstone. The Queen then began to forget 
entirely her duty to her Prime Minister, when on 
April 9, 1880, she intimated her int<jntion of corre- 
sponding informally “ on many a private suljj«*ct and 

^ Letters, ser. 2, i. 236. Dr. Uavidnon’* twivlw vm 

as nott-exiatent; BisII, i, ISli. 
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without any one being astonialied or offentled, and 
even more without any one knowing about it. ... You 
can be of such use to me about my family and other 
things and about great public questions.” It is quite 
impossible to excuse this arrangement, and it is 
explicable only on the no doubt correct a.ssumption 
that the Queen was honestly convinced that her 
Prime Minister was a dangerous man whom she must, 
in the public interest as well as her own, endeavour to 
control. 

The 8am{> attitude was revealed again when 
Mr (lladstone was last in power and when he was 
succeeded by Lord Kosebi^ry. Behind the back of 
her Prime Minister the Queen consulted in 1893 
Lord Salisbury, and in 1894 Sultsbury, Sir IL James, 
the Duke of Devonshin^ Mr Balfour and Mr Chamber- 
lain, regarding plans for the cjcuition of her ministry. 
It is well to note that Ijord Sjdisbury was perfectly 
well aware that it was quite irregular ^ : “it will always 
be his duty and his pleasure as a former servant of 
your Majesty and as a Privy Councillor to answer 
any questions which you may think fit to put to him,” 
The absurdity of the doctrine enunciated is patent ; 
as Maitland ® pointed out, such a view as to the rights 
of Privy Councillors would soon make the constitution 
topsy-turvy. Nothing but {joUtical prejudice can 
explain how the action of Lord Salisbury has been 
approved in this regard, even though it is admitted 
that the Queen ought probably to have told her 
Prime Minister.® In point of fact the Queen did not 

^ H# do* ©kirn my right m dmh% m lybiLt wm 

® Miltliwadt p, 401. 

* Qumn FM&rm md ^ MiniMwif p. 18L 
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dare to inform even the supine Lord Eosehery that 
she was asking advice how to dismiss him from of!ici«. * ^ 
Had she done so, even ho would not have faileii to 
resign office on the ground of the unconstitutional 
action of the sovereign. The plain truth is tliat to 
consult a former minister without tlie consent of the 
Prime Minister is a breach of duty and of hoiujur not 
less reprehensible in a sovereign than in a man. 

The Queen naturally enough on military matters 
took constantly the advice of her cousin, who was 
for most of her reign her Commander*in-(‘hh*f. and 
received information and suggestions frt>m other 
persons on these and other topics. But the objection 
to such receipt of advice is not serious. The point of 
the rule refers to advice from rival politicians and f lie 
sovereign might, and may, listen to whatever opinion.'H 
of non-political persons he desires. Moreover, in fact 
it is plainly the duty of the Private Seen rtary t<t 
become a storehouse of knowledge not merely of fact a 
but of opinions, so as to bo able to help the t'rown by 
prudent suggestion. Of this habit and duty ther*? is 
abundant evidence in the records ; it neither could 
nor should be otherwise. 

Needless to say, the position on the exfjccted 
resignation of a ministry is different. The sovereign 
has the plain right to take such counsel as he desire, 
to fmd a new government, and the responaibilitv for 
ffis action will fall on the minister who accepts office. 

A shghtly different view of the position is suggested 
by Lord Sahsbury. who argued in Januaiy IHtiiJ ‘ that 
he should take responsibility during the consultations 

e ministerial crisis for the Queen’s ititervir?ws, in 

LeUers, sor. 3, i. 24 ; cf. Mr Owiohwi’* vfcKr, j, 27, 33 | , 
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■haptt'r sptH’ial that propowtl witli .Mr (Uwchfii. In former 
days Lord Lanstlowiu' in inrhl ami the Duke of 
Wellington in 18 r>I hiul thus been eonsnlted. The 
point her«‘. Iiowever, i« that the Quecm was going to 
consult as to what she should do and whom she might 
choose, twui not to offer the ilnty of forming a ministry. 
The iasue, however, is of no nad conse({uence ; the 
technical point was clearly pn*sent iu Lord Salisbury 
that there cannot b(' any acceptanct* of a n^signation 
finally until there is a new minister,* so that the 
Queen can never he witlnmt advice, for which the 
outgoing Prime Minister must ht^ rcspmisihle. But 
this doetrijie appears purely technical, tlnaigh plainly 
the outgoing Prime li^!inist^•r is e.xpected t{> remain in 
office until his successor is appointed. 

Tin? rule that the Crown shall n<jt comment on 
public affairs <'ontrary to the views {if the ministry 
applhis strictly to public c{jum»*nts, and t^learly 
dcunands prudence atul caution in rcgunl to private 
observations. The Queen was early rejiiinded by 
Sir It. Peel that coinmenta <111 official matteDi, such as 
issues afftKding the government of Imlia, should be 
made not in her private correspomlejice with the 
(«ov{*rnor-(Icneral but thnnigh her servants, but she 
naturally did not dimtontinue her liabit of corro- 
siKiinlence. At times she decidedly ran serious risks 
tlirough lack of tlisc.retion, an*! rticeiveti a distinct 
rebuke fwm Low! Palmtirston * reganling her views 
on Denmark and Oermany in I 8 ft 4 , which had leaked 
out no doubt througli her entourage. Quito inex- 
cusable was the suggestion that she made to the 
Dowager Duchess of Roxburghe in 18 H 6 when her 
* m. S, i % L IWI, 
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daughter-in-law refused the post of Mistress of the ciwetiT 
Eobes; she suggested that the Duke might put into 

the papers that the offer had been declined because 
the Duke could not support the government’s Irish 
policy. Something of this kind she would like t<j 
appear.^ In the same spirit she allowed herself to 
write on April 11, 1886, to Lord Hartington ® to 
congratulate him on his speech and express her liope 
that these dangerous and ill-judged measures for 
unhappy Ireland will be defeated ; she was evidently 
conscious that this was going far, for she prefaei*<l her 
appreciation by the words, “ As this is no party 
question but one which concerns the safety, honour 
and welfare of her dominions.” Plainly the issue was 
essentially a party issue, and the Queen was infinit<‘ly 
too well informed to believe her own contention. 

Not less remarkable is the advice which slie gave to 
Lady Wolseley to urge her husband to put pn'ssure 
on the ministry by a threat of resignation, on tin* 
ground that her ministry was more incorrigible than 
ever. The Queen wrote in strict confidence, eviihuitly 
well aware that thus to act against her ministf'rs was 
indefensible.® 

The essential thing, however, which Queen Victoria 
failed to recognise is the necessity for the stjvereigu 
to co-operate with ministers so long as they remain in 
office. The reason for the duty is simph*, but the 
Queen never appreciated it. The obligatitm arimw 
simply because ministers are the chosen reprewiitta- 
tives of the people and, so long as they remain such, 

1 lAtUrs, sor. 3, i. 61. * Jltid., i. lOS. 

® Ibid., set. 2, iii. 619. See {SlaUiitoiw. After Thirtu i'mrji, Hit, 
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ChapjU'r in thwarting tlunn tin* stnvnhgn is fighting not the 
miniatera aa individuals but the publii' will, to which 
as a constitutituial monarch sh(‘ is liound to give 
effect. To Queen Victoria, however, matters presiuited 
themselves very differently,* Sin* had wsponsibilitiea 
for public policy of her own, and she was therefore, 
in her opinion, bouml to combat the ptdicy of her 
miniatera if it, did nut command her approbation. 
Thus she was unable ever to accommodate lierself to 
new ideals, and the fumiamental tlifferenc*e between 
her aiul Mr tihul.Htom* can ultimately lie traced bac'k 
to the fact tliat his opinions ultererl to accord with 
the changes in tlu^ national outlook ami national 
needs, wliile his sovereign’s remained unchanging. 
Hence lu^r feeling that she was iwer engaged in a 
strugglif to preserve the rights tjf tlm (Jrown regardtsd 
as something wlncli couhl be separated from the 
fulfilment of the pulilic will. 

In her earlier nnnistries, when vital new issues liail 
not come to the front, the Queen's attitude was mainly 
based on perstaml feeling. Her liking for I,onl 
Melbourne was succeeded by resfwct for 8ir R. 
Peel, and her subsequent ministries up to that of 
Mr Gladstone in 1808 hatl no great cause of complaint. 
Her attitudts to Lord Derby on the issue <if the Iwlian 
army illustrate the imperious charactt*r of her temper 
and nearly kd to his resignation. But even Mr Glad- 
stone she was willing at first to help : his diseistablish- 
ment plan for the Irish Church was undoubtedly 
helped by her intervention and distiussions with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and in 1884 in the franchise 

* 0/. SCnuthtty, Qtum Vkkxrm, pj>, ISl-SJl, 2(0 12, f»»r the IVinoe 
ConiBort'ii Muram. 
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and redistribution issue she could show an effective 
desire to secure a settlement of the question. It is — 
true that at first in that question she was chiefly 
animated by hostility to Mr Gladstone, but she came 
round to appreciation of the strength of his case in 
the end. 

But in the main her attitude towards Mr ( Uadstono 
after 1880 was unconstitutional. It must be re- 
membered that she had enjoyed the feeling for the 
years immediately preceding of being the power which 
guided the destinies of Europe. The asseverations of 
Mr Disraeli on this head were incessant and to modern 
taste incredible, but it is inconceivable that they did 
not impress the Queen with a false sense of Iht own 
power. It is worth remembering that Lt>rd Derby 
questioned the wisdom of impressing on her her own 
importance in the scheme of government by his 
excessive deference and humble gratitude for any 
small favour. With the change the Quetui <JOuld not 
accommodate herself. It is curious to find her 
position defended by the assertion, “ small wonder 
that the Queen’s reception of a minister thus fortattl 
upon her by the electorate should have beesn some- 
thing less than cordial.” * This is wholly to mistake 
the duty of a sovereign, which is to respect the will of 
the people and within the limits of its authority 
further the manifestation of that will. The diwtster 
was that the Queen could not take that view. 

Mr Gladstone’s ministry appeared to her unwisti and 
she felt bound to dispute with it and keep it in clieck. 
Home Rulers seemed to her rebels, and so when the 
fall of Lord Salisbury’s cabinet in 1885 was inevitable 
1 Marriott, Ficstork and |i, IIW* 
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ClwptM she souglit sjKHitaiieously to Kecure action hy Kir W. 
llaK'ourt to arrange a <!oaIition of Liln'rals an<l Whigs 
under Lord Hartington in onJ<>r to keep Mr (Jhuistone 
and Lnni R. ('hur<‘hiH out of ofhet'd In the same way 
she urged MrGowhen and Mr Forster to rally to her 
new party. Huch action clearly implies that the 
(hown has the right and duty to have a j^eraonal 
policy, and that is precisely what i.s inconsistent with 
the fumlamental principles of responsible govt^rnmcnt. 

Hence it followed that the Queen’s attitude to her 
ministry throughout this peri<Kl was oiu* of scarce 
disguise*! distrust. Hlie all but precipitated their 
resignation by her telegraphing her regnds regarding 
(Jordon’s death cm duir, an*! thus permitting the 
possibility of it being known tliat the Quc<*n had 
ceiwurtai her ininisterH. Her disji-pprtjval of their 
foreign polity was tuarked, and she mairly brought 
about resignation by trying tt) eliminate from the 
spttech from the tlirone in IHHl allusion to the evacua- 
tion of C'andahar ; their South Afritran polity she 
bitterly dislikiMl, Instead of confuience in her Prime 
Minister she worried him regarding matters outside 
his jurisdiction, such as the tone of Mr Chamberlain s 
spettches, and a chance visit to Copenhagen on the 
spur of the moment was censured in an unmannerly 
manner.® The contrast between her attitude to 
Mr Disraeli remains painful. 

Friction was renewed, after a time of |)eacefui 
co-operation with Lord Salisbury, when the Iwt 
Cladstone Cabinet was formed. Tlie issue was of 
course diffitmlt, for the Prime Minister had but a small 

* Oaitiiiwr, L i52* 
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majority, but it must be remembered that the country t 
has often been governed by ministries in a minority 
in the House of Commons. But the Queen was 
simply and undisguisedly hostile to tlie chief niea.sure. 
of the government ; she made no attempt to conceal 
her disagreement and within a year was intriguing to 
oust her ministers. Even Lord Kosebery for all his 
courtliness and devotion was 8u.sp(;ct. His mild 
scheme for reform of the House of Lord.s seemed to 
her most dangerous, his speeches on it radical to a 
degree to be almost communistic. Th(i upper chamber, 
like the rest of the constitution as she under.st<iod it . 
was a sacred trust. She lacked wholly i\w. itUsa of 
development to meet new ideals, she di.slik<Hl Sir W, 
Harcourt’s death duties,^ and a motion for payment 
of Members of Parliament in 1896 horrifietl her, as it 
would lower still further the Housti of Commons, 
She had not in fact even approaclunl the stagi* of 
accepting her duty to move with h{fr people, nor was 
it really to be expected that she could do s<}. But 
her extreme hostility to Mr Gladstone was tlue to 
personal reasons, her attachment to Mr Disraeli itiul 
indignation at his defeat. Nothing, how(}ver, <*an 
excuse the coldness of her parting * froni the greati*Ht 
politician of her day and one whoso reverenct? hir h<‘r 
position seems to modern minds almost undignifletl 
in its intensity. It must remain the moat at'rimis blot 
on a life and reign in many respects unique. 

To Lord Salisbury® she showed on the whole a 

1 Gardiner, Harcourt, U. 28». 21>S-30<J j iMters, mir. 3. ii. 4H. 4lfl, 

® Ponsonby, SidelighU on Queen Firitoria. pp, 2HO tW, 

® Ijady 0. Cecil, Life, iii. 1714-92. Her attitude over Idtlealejjilj’ii 
supersession in 1887 is signifiomnit o£ her feelmgs (ItUm, «er. 3, i. 2/4 If, i. 
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Chapter pleasing aspect of her peraonality. JIc was willing 
to allow her to assert herself in all matters that were 
not of first-rate importance; the latter he reserved 
for himself, and he was so indifferent to retention of 
office save on his own terms aiul so aet;urely established 
in power that there was neither need for nor proba- 
bility of friction. Even on smdi an issue as the 
appointment of her son as Commander-in-t'hief he 
was ready to refuse her retpiest if he thought fit, and 
Dr Davidson’s promotion terried <luring his regime 
far more than pleased the Queen. But he had the 
merit that in most matters he was as tkmservative 
as she herscdf, and that forme.d an effective bond of 
union. 

The support of the Queen was of special value to 
Lord Salisbury because of the ilifficultitss caused to 
his position by the meteoric career and wayward 
disposition of Lord R. Churchill. On July 17, 18B5, 
he offended deeply the Queen by his condemnation 
of Lord Spencer’s adminifitration, though he had to 
vote with the government in refusing to reopen the 
question of the Maamtrasna murder casts. Ijord 
Salisbury had to excuse with regret his colleague’s 
action, on the ground that it represented the view 
which he had taken when in opposition, and that 
members of a government must agree m to the course 
to be pursued in the future but could not be requiretl 
to agree regarding what took place in the past.^ 
Lord R. Churchill no doubt resented his sovereign’s 
attitude, and retaliated by tendering his resignation 
on the ground that the Queen had privately consulted 
tihe Viceroy through Lord Salisbury regarding the 

* LtUtn, mr. 2, iii. SSS ff. 
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fitness for the command at Bombay of Prince Artfiur. 
Lord Dufierin obtained in his usual court icr-likc 
manner favourable reports from Sir I). Stewart and 
Sir F. Eoberts, which she caused to be communicate*! 
to Lord E. Churchill through the Prinse Minister, 
Of course technically the Queen was cpiite wrong, 
since she should have acted direct through th«‘ 
Secretary of State for India, but luckily, ‘ having 
taken calomel,’ as Lord Salisbury amu.Hingly wtutls 
it,” he decided not to resign. But lu* n-paid tlie 
Queen’s irregular action by inducing the (,'abittet to 
veto the appointment on the grouiul that, n.s an c.’ctra 
member of the Governor’s Council, he would have to 
advise on political matters, which would not be proper 
in a Prince of the Blood Royal. The Qin*<'n with a 
good deal of reason considered this deci.sion absurd, 
but the limits of her authority are chiarly indicat***! 
in the fact that, though with very bad grace, she had 
to allow the Prince to be relegated to command at 
Rawalpindi.^ 

Yet the Queen was ready to supiairt laird H. 
Chmchill against Mr (Jladstone, and made a mtist 
disingenuous defence of him when Mr Gladstone com- 
mented on his utterance in the Commons on May ‘it). 
1886, of the doctrine to which a few days later he 
gave classic and fatal form in the words, “ Ulster will 
fight and Ulster will be right.”* Mr Ghidstorie 
explained that be had refrained from ilealing firmly 
with this attitude because “ in this country kw and 
obedience were happily so strong that' no one, 
however high, could shake them,” the iloctriin* hml 

^ Letter*, mr. 2, iii. «8fi, SBo, 7{s|, 

* Ibid., mr. 3, i. 133. 
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Chapter Tiofc been defended l)y any of Ida colleagues, and he 
was unwilling to mix exciting matter of this kind with 
the great issue of the Frish (Jovernment .Bill But he 
compared the attitude of Lonl It. (Ihurchill with that 
of Smith O’Brien, who announce<l to the House of 
Commons his intention to go to Ireland and levy war 
on the Queen, and the Queen seized on the comparison 
to point out that Lord H. (dmrchill was only main- 
taining what was still the law of the IJtdted King<lom, 
thus ignoring the whole point of the declaration, which 
was that of encouraging resistance to h'gislation if 
and when passeal. Little did the; Queen realise that 
the attitude of Lord H. Churchill was ultimately to 
create the Irish Republican Army, and to (diminate 
the British Crown from any conimction with the 
internal government of Ireland. 

It cannot bo said that Lord R. (Churchill showed 
much appreciation of the conaithiration lavialnul on 
him by all membera of the government. On the 
question of military and naval (expenditure h(‘ quar- 
relled with the heads of the War Office and Admiralty, 
with the result that he suddenly resigned when he 
found that the Prime Minister was not prepared to 
overrule them and lose their services for his sake. It 
is significant of the relation of the Primt* Minister to 
the Cabinet that Lord H. Churchill did not even have 
the courtesy to let the Queen know Ida decision h<*foro 
it was published,* a mark of tlisrespect which greatly 
displeased her. Nor did he lessen his offence by 
stating, to her deep indignation, that the Queen was 
anxious to make war on Russia in order to replace 
Prince Alexander of Battenberg on the throne of 
» LeUert. mr. 3, i. 232, 233. 
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Bulgaria.^ Fortunately Mr (»o.s(‘hen’.s neceptiusff uf 
the Chancellorship of the Exeluniuer relif'ved the 
Sahsbury ministry and stabilised polities, to !!)»■ 
Queen’s deep satisfaction. It had been Lortl Salisbury ’s 
desire that Lord Hartington should tak«* the Frimt* 
Ministership, but this he refused to do unless the 
Conservative leader by resignation made it rlear that 
he could not carry on.® ()u the other huiul. he pressed 
Mr Goschen to assist and thi‘. Queen urgetl the aittne 
course, with the result desired. Moreover Mr ( htsidjen ’s 
suggestion seems to have aitled Lord Salisbury in 
taking from Lord Iddesleigh the Foreign OlHee, By 
Lord Salisbury’s gross carelessness Lord fdtlesleigh 
learned from the Standard of his rentovjd, and a 
fitting touch of tragedy was add»*d by his sudtlen 
death on January 12 at 10 Downing .Street. 

One curious aspect of the Quei'n’s position falls ti. 
be noted, her constant efforts to prevent nntusters 
whom she disliked addressing the publie anti tlis- 
seminating their views. Mr Ghn Intone wh.s alwav's 
incurring her displeasure <‘ither for his own «*r his 
colleagues’ speeches, as for instance; the nttaeks in 
1884 of Mr Chamberlain on the House of latrtls. and 
she denied the validity of his ciatni that he luul no 
general jurisdiction ov«>r the speeches of their ro! 
leagues and no right to pnjscrribe their tone ami I'uh.ur, * 
The Queen demurred to this in principle, hut without 
success. Naturally she sharwi the dislike of his 
opponents for the addresses to the electors hv whn h, 
especially in Midlothian* in 187«. Mr ti'ladsttinJ 

1 Liters, ser. 3, i. 259, 2<«». 

® Lady Q. Cooil, Life of Ralixbuty, Hi. 33H ff 

Leuere, ser. 2. Hi. 6W, 62a.H. 4 
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Chapter brought isauos honu* to the people, ai»l when in office 
in 1886 he applied the, wuiuf methoda to the queation 
of Home Ride ahe strongly proti'atetid Mr (Uudstone 
pointed out that since 1880 Lord >SaIiahury and Lord 
Iddesleigh had so acted, aiul that he hdfc it requisite 
to use every means to phu‘e the tnu‘ iasuea befon? the 
country, but this did not satisfy h«‘r judgment. 
Curiously enough it was Lord Salisbury who innovated 
in 1892 by publishing an election a<idres.H directed to 
the whole of the electorate. Lortl Rosebery, likii his 
former leader, received many admonitions against 
using proviKJative language.® ^Vll tliat tho matter 
came to, if examined aecmrately, was that the Queen 
disliked exceedingly any efforts to instruct the 
electorate in views which wens not those which Lord 
Btiaconsfield had implanted into her mind. Plainly 
her position was wholly unconstitutional, ami in fact 
it had no effect on Mr (lladstontt nor probably on 
anyone except Ijord Hoaeliery, who lacked the true 
flair for politics, and was destined to remain sterile. 

3. Edward VIPs Positwn as a CoMtUtdmicd 
Momrch 

When the conduct of Edward Vfl in relation to 
ministers is considered, there is at once apparent the 
great gulf betwetm his outlook and that of his mother. 
Though he had inherited some of her traits, his 
character had from the first been deeply affected by 
his love of people and society, and he had never 
shared her aloofness from the rirends of modem Ufe. 

^ L^rg^ mn S, L 149, IdO* 

* ii '534. Tb® Qti««o Mm for Mr 

m Spmkmt i lir OotutoRj wm toBiwrritMt© iiifpift (il. 4i3 i.j. 
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The Queen regarded with dismay his d(*v<vtioii 
amusement, and she unquestionably faih'd in Iut 
duty regarding his education in affairs of stete. His 
father certainly would have insisted on employing 
him, and he himself would have been willing to be 
attached to departments of state for the purpose of 
studying public business. It would hav«* been a most 
useful plan to accept this project, aiul it wonhl m> 
doubt have gratified the Prince to be alilt^ to a<ld 
work to sport, each enhancing the ph'asure of the 
other. Mr Gladstone, in his devotion to the thrijue, 
was most anxious to employ him as tlie. Queen’s 
representative in Ireland,^ but the Queen seems to 
have thought that the Prince would nu'rely atteml 
race meetings more freely than ever, anti all other 
ideas of finding him work broke down. In IBHO for 
the first time he appears as active, in promoting the 
formation of the ministry, and only in 18 HI 5 tiiti U)r«l 
Rosebery admit him, without the antecedent permis- 
sion of the Queen, to the right of having tint i'''t)reign 
OjSB.ee despatches circulated to him, not merely those 
which go to all the Cabinet but even the arcana which 
are sent out in boxes to which only the sovereign, the 
Prime Minister, and the Foreign Office have keys, 
that used by the Prince Consort having been found. 
Cabinet decisions came under Ix)rd Beaeonsfield and 
later to be made known to him, hut the Queen appears 
to have remained in the dark until 18 « 2 ;, when she 
was duly shocked. It was, however, matlo dear tlmt, 
while the Prince was duly kept au cmmnt, m *lis- 
sensions in the Cabinet or matters affecting tlw Queen 
personally were mentioned to him. Even «o, the 

1 LeUers, wr. 2, ii. 192, 201, 230 ; Iwm-lf ilwuiirml. 
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Chi»itt*T Qw't'n distniHtrtl his tiisrn'tiori sd much that it was 
JL r‘*«{uircti that he shouhl return t<t the Prime Minister 
the transcri])ts sent to him.’ Hut lieiicef(*rwartJ. it 
may he suhi, he was in possession of tin* ma-essary 
ktunvietlge, th«mgh it may la* that his cluiracti'r hini 
Kuilereti from year.s of comparative igminuice of 
afTairs. 

It is true that apoh»gics^ Itave heen fouinl for the 
Colleen, anti sin* has heen held to have heen justified 
in thinking that he was iu»t capahle of any prttfound 
thought ami was n«it “ ecpup|»eti to ri'aeh the 
Ktamlard fif sagacity ami wide vision whh-h she had 
h(*«*n accu.stoineil to iti I»er hushand.” But tin* Indder 
of this view is also <tf opinion that the king had 
nothing hut eharm of manner and s»ij«’rfhiid tact, 
without real kmnvledg** or judgment, and this isa very 
<luhiou8 verdict. M<jreover tin* Qin*i*n |*r<‘cluded tint 
excuse fr<«n Inting valid, because the failure to give 
lier st>n olfnial employment began at a time when 
above all it was projmr to tUvert his mind to work. 
It is true that he shared many of his mother’s 
prejudices, that he was at heart a Palmerstonian, ami 
on sut-h issues us the conflict between liussia ami 
Turkey, Afghanistan, Egypt, and Hotmt liule he 
sharetl her views, though unlike her he was all in 
favour of Detimark in 1 8(14, ami as early as iHtKK on 
the eve of tin* Austro Pmssiati war, saw in an ent**ntc* 
with France the hope of Enrojmaii pa« i'. But he 
never wm a personal antagonist of men of advanceil 

* Fll, i, Ikm 11* li# WMm 

umd Bm |1W4|* p|i. IClH i. 

* Tk^ (Mmntf, 4tily 1« I 

pp. IW i. 
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views. He could deal with Sir C. Dilko, with ciuiptor 
Mr Chamberlain, and Mr Gladstone with courtesy 
and bonhomie, and his letter to the latter on his final 
retirement from office in 1894 is as creditable to his 
good sense and instinctive courtesy as the farewell of 
the Queen is the reverse. 

It is easy, in view of his pavSt, to understand that the 
king found it possible to accommodate himself to 
ministries in a way which was impossibk*. for his 
mother. Moreover he entered into all ho did with a 
heartiness peculiarly gratifying to all concerned. This 
was marked in the case of Ireland ; it is interesting 
to speculate whether Irish feeling coxdd not have been 
won over had his desire "■ for the establishment there 
of his son as Viceroy been fulfilled, or in lieu visits of 
six weeks by his son. Mr Balfour was dissuaded by 
Mr Lecky froni approval and a great opportunity 
passed away. But the king was warmly sympathetic, 
to the plan of Mr Wyndham and Sir A. Mac Donnell, 
and it was on his personal urging that the latter 
declined the offer of the high office of Govt'rnor of 
Bombay. The royal visit of 1903 seemed to show 
that personal action would help, in conjunction with 
the new policy of land purchase and the limitation of 
absentee landlords, to bring peace to Ireland. Another 
visit in 1904 attested his continued interest, and he 
maintained direct relations with Sir A. Mac Donnell 
and was satisfied that he was justified in the support 
which he gave with, he thought, the sanction af 
Mr Wyndham, to the devolution suggestions of Lord 
Dunraven’s Irish Reform Association. In the ultimate 
issue Mr Wyndham resigned, and another step wm 
^ MdmM VUf IL 1 ( 12 * 
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Ohaptor taken towards the destruction of royal so\^ereignty in 
JP*- Ireland, but the king's support doubtless explains 
why Sir A. MacDonnell wavS allow«‘d to rcunain in office 
until 190B, when under the Liberal regime ho retired 
with a peerage. In the preceding year Lord Abenleen 
as well as Sir A. MacDonnell and Mr Birroll, the Irish 
Secretary, had fallen under the king’s just censure for 
the mysterioiia (episode of tlu‘ theft of the stati*, jewels 
of the Order of St Patrick from the Oflice-of-Arms at 
Dublin Castle. Tin* episode tht! discovery t)f the 
loss during his last visit to Irelaml marred greatly the 
king's stay, andaft(!ren<[uiry the Ulster King-of-Arms 
was removed from oflieu on thti ground that there 
had been laxity in the tmstody of the keys. It is 
characteristic of the king's good scuuse that he should 
have gone out of his way to ask Mr Long on his 
retirement from oflice to give all assistence to 
Mr Bryce, the new Secretary, in mastering the 
problems of his office. 

The vital issue of protection, which e4irly reared ita 
head to disturb the happiness of a ministry elected, 
on a victory, evoked the king's close att<mtion, A 
change of ministry or a dissolution he naturally de- 
precated, and he caught at the idea of gaining time and 
knowledge by the expedient of a lioyal Commission. 
But Mr Balfour was unwilling to accept this solution, 
which might have the disadvantage of compelling 
him to make up his own mind, for all he was convinced 
of was, as Smte Eoofumic Notes m Insular Free-trade 
shows, that reteliation was necessary to combat the 
increase of foreign tariffs and the growth of trusts. 
The king was perturbed by Mr Chamberlain's rwigna- 
tion and endeavoured to have notification thereof 
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held over, but it had been made public, aud the cITtirt « imptirt 
to patch up a truce could not be made. It was iii vaiti * 
also that the king again urged Mr Balfour roiwi«h*r 
the project of a Koyal CommiHsion wh(*n Mr { ’hamber- 
lain carried out his project of setting up a non-political 
committee of experts to devise a Hcientific tariff. 

None the less the king was unfaltering in hi.n support 
for the Prime Minister when to Mr f’hamherlain’s 
resignation were added those of Mr Hitchie, Lord 
George Hamilton, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and 
Mr Arthur Elliot, and when the Duke of Devonshire 
at last cleared up his ideas sufficiently * to det<Tmine 
that he must resign. He aided Ida ministers in fmdijjg 
men to fill the gaps; it was on his suggestion that 
Lord Londonderry was made President of the Cutmcil. 
being so declared at a Council h<dd at Wyriyard. the 
first case of such action in a country lunise of a fudijeet 
since Charles I held a Council at VVilton in 1625. To 
his suggestion also Sir W. Anson oweel his .stUTcssiiAit 
to Lord Londonderry as Presitlent of the Board of 
Education. It wa.s with reluctance that In* accepted 
Mr Arnold-Forster as War Becretary, and not without 
reason. 

This attitude, so far, was not vitally different frmn 
that of Queen Victoria when Balisbury was in 
office. The sovereigpi was helpful, but res<r*rved fh,t 
right to add warning and criticism to ettcouragetnent. 

The testing time came when a ministry, the first in 
British history not to be fundamentally aristia ratir 
m composition, came into being, and the king's 
Imowledge of the world enabhsd hitn to aaximnitafitte 
himself to the new circumstances with dignity and 

* Fitemy* L 14 1 in. 
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Chapter cffcct. It was iiot casy for hini to aj^reo to all tlie 
measures now placed before him. 'flu? renu>val of 
the Ohineat' from the Hand was a <lirect reversal of 
a policy which he had concurred in, though censuring 
the manner in which his name had been used by 
Mr Lyttelton when announcing tin* royal approbation 
of the ordinance of 1SK)4 providing for it, and he 
considered that it should not have been determined 
upon without full consultation with Lord tSelborne. 
In tins attitude naturally lu* was mtived by th(^ strong 
feelings of financiers who w(we intewsttai in tlui gold 
mines and whom he had long held in friendship, but 
his attitude was strictly constitutional. It mu.st be 
admitted that this cannot bt* sai<{ of his attitude 
towards the question of I^ord Milner’s polhy. He, 
regarded Mr Churchill’s qualified approval <jf the 
motion of criticism of March 25, us scandalous 
and did not fail to express pleasure at the action taken 
by Lord Halifax in securing a motion of approval 
from the House of Lords. In this he was moved by 
the same spirit as had indmuHl him in the ministry 
of 1880-6 to stand up for Bir Hurtle Fr<»re, the desire 
to support the man on the spot. As, however, the 
views of his ministry were hostile anti must bt‘ so, it 
would have been more tact ful to minimise the expres- 
sion of his feeling anti not to mark his tiisapprtival by 
inviting Lord Milner to Windsor.’ But it is fair to 
remember that the fatal ineptitutle of Lortl Milner’s 
conduct of African affairs was then hardly known 
outside official circles, nor was it appreciated that he 
had done more than Kruger to render inevitable 
Dutch dominion in the Union. 

» Ixw. Edward VJi, ii. 480, 481. 
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None the less the king was able to ac’fcpt the iHslit-y t luj-sri' 
of responsible government for the Trun.HvuHl, sinewing 
just insight into the needs of the position. He Hsk<*«i 
Mr Churchill only to inform him wl«‘tht‘r resjxmsihle 
government would favour immigration.* It is now 
indeed plain that the ministry in granting that form 
of government was less magnanimous t ban was eur* 
rently supposed. It had been hoptsl by the distribu- 
tion of constituencies to secure a British niajttrify 
with Sir 11. Solomon as first Frmnier, and the king 
invited that officer to stay at Samlringhain. But thf 
jerrymander failed, as it deserveil to do, and ttenend 
Botha became Prime Minister. Tlie king acrepted 
the position with cordial good taste ami, though he 
refused the grant of a honorary fteiieralship in the 
British Army — conceded in 1912 he allowed him 
marked civility and confirmed his loyalty tot he ( 'row n . 

The king also showed, ascompareti with ministers, the 
most Refreshing good sense when the < ’tdlinan diamond 
was oiered to him by the Transvaal la*gi.slat»ve 
Assembly. He brushed aside the paltry ohjertions 
raised, and the Cabinet gradually under his bracing 
tonic recovered judgment and poise ami aiivisinj 
acceptance ; it is imleed scarcely (-retlible that any’ 
thing else could have been conrimiplatifd. (Iti the 
other hand, while he fully approval of the fonnation 
of the Union, he cordially applauded the .safeguarding 
of the rights of the Basutos ami Bechuanas, ami be 
received in 1909 a deputation of Baauto chiefs, to llndr 
deep satisfaction. He exhibited also a keen interest 
in the personality of the new Uovernor*Uenerai, and 
it was with some hesitation that he at:cept«?d 
*■ Mr Churcliill absurdly ckimed that it huuW (W, H. 4a3}. 
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Chapter Mr Herbert Gladstone's nomination for the office, 
for which he laid no special qualifications, though 
his work in the Union was satisfactorily carried out. 

Kelations with his ministers were not rcsndered 
wholly easy by the ultra-democratic character of 
Mr Lloyd George. It is easy now to forget what a 
portent that rninivster was in his own time, un- 
disciplined, outspoken, ambitious, and rtfsentful of 
criticism ; essentially a reckless spender, he was 
perforce placed in an offic<t hitherto marked for strict 
economy. He had decided views, borrowetl often 
from his last journalistic ac(juaintance, on many 
subjects of which then he knew little, and one. of his 
pet aversions was the House of Lords, his utterances 
against which worried by their vehementse the king 
and evoked his protests. Another cause, of offeiuiing 
was his devotion to tlie cause of women’s suffrage, 
and like his mother and his Primt! Minister from 1908 
the king was free of any delusions as to the folly of 
that project, despite the favour it found with Sir E. 
Grey and Mr Haldane. 

It was diflficult for the king to obtain any considera- 
tion for his feelings on this head, though Mr Asquith 
had to send a careful explanation of his colleague’s 
unwise action in speaking amid the howls of militant 
supporters of the movement in favour of it at the 
Albert Hall on December 6, 1908. But he was more 
succe^ful in dealing with the rash excursions of both 
Mr Churchill and Mr Lloyd George into the sphere of 
foreign politics. Both were then suffering from a 
profound ignorance of the aims and outlook of 
Germany and had deluded themselves into becoming 
warm advoaites of an entente with Gennany. In any 
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case they were mvading the aphenf of Sir K. C5r«*y. 
and the king finally decided to act through the latter, 
who had the pleasure by royal command of rc‘huking 
the indiscretions of his colleagues aiui of pointing 
out to Mr CJhurchill some of his many error-s, as wi‘ll 
as the inadvisability of embarking on tpic.stions of 
foreign policy in his tours of tluf constituencies. 
Mr Churchill, however, in his attacks on the Lools 
learned to observe a restraint of languag<*. rlne perhap.s 
to his noble connections, which distinguished him 
from Mr Lloyd George, and the king on one treasion 
expressed, in a manner wholly charming in its paternal 
kindness, his pleasure “ that you are becoming a 
reliable minister and above all a serious |Mtiitician. 
which can only be obtained by putting {*mmtry before 
party,” ^ an admonition unhappily not wh<«lly taki'ii 
to heart by its object. 

The attitude of the king to ministers on t!»e gri*at 
constitutional issue of the House of Jatrds has beeti 
dealt with elsewhere.* His earnest desire was always 
to be helpful within the limits of his powiTS. Vexe«l 
at the failure of the earlier education mtfasure of his 
government, he favourctl the new effort- in to 
solve the problem, and on October 20 encleavonit'ci 
through the Archbishop of Canterbury to msnire a 
result which would remove the issue frmii party 
politics. The attempt ultimately failetl, but Imth 
Mr McKenna and Mr Eunciman appreciatetl the value 
of the royal efforts, and it is plain that the Church 
Council and the extremists by their rt*sistaiice to the 
wise compromise brought forwani simply injured the 
interests of the Church of England in mutters isluca* 

Edwufd VII f xi. 4B2. s t-tup, irai, | 
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(’haptpr tional.^ It is signiiifuiit of tlx* folly of lost opportuni- 
tics that even in 19:U5 a settU'inent so atlvanfa^eoua 
to the Church %vas still to be sought for. 


4. The ChnnoUdation of Conatitutmial Rule hi/ 
George F 

In some sense, no doubt, the king wiinfeUrojgmt uni- 
tote mortis for hiin.self at least. It may be that, if he 
had lived, Oermany might not have rushed to war in 
1914 ; that is a poa-sibh* belief, f<ir his (ilose <’ontaet 
with international affairs ami his seniority gave him 
advantages which wert* entir<‘ly lacking in the new 
king in respecd. of relations with the Kaiser and tlie 
Austrian Kmperor. But for himself in* avoided the 
growing difiiculties (d ultra-di'inocracy, and above all 
the coming into oflici*. of a Labour ministry headed 
by a man who had been hostile to the liritish war 
effort, and had beem one of those who at tin* crisis of 
the country’s difficulty hatl favoureci the institution 
of a parallel to tin* fatal soldiers’ and workers’ councils 
which heralded the ruin of Russian military effort. 
It cjan hardly have been possible for the kijig t4> make 
himself really on terms with such a government, and 
it was well, therefore, that the task fell to his son, 
(leorge V had, fortunately for his country, been trained 
foryttars in the life, liard evetj for a prince, of the navy ; 
as his accession to the throne had never been antici- 
pated, he had taken his work in a professional spirit 
and had acejuired, with habite of command which were 
innate, some appreciation of the life of clam*a far 

Bell, Mmdkii I* ilO if. 
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removed from court circlcH. It ih imposKihlc t<i 
puiture Edward VII really enjoying vLsita to t he Iiomen * ^ 
of workers and coming into contact with tlu* lower 
classes of his pei>|)!e.. If (h‘orge. V was h'ss of a 
democrat by far tlian his son, he shared an uiuler- 
standing of the. people with him, and thus he was 
enabled to pass with credit through all the changes 
of ministry of his twenty-five yvnrn of <»fliee. It would, 
itmay fairly be said, have been diflieult for Edward VII 
to be forced to accept as his Primt* Minister Mr Llt»yd 
George, whom he almost disliked ; then^ was no such 
personal obstacle in the way of excellent relations 
with Goorgtf V, and the king’s sternly backing hr 
his Prime Minister amid the painfid years t»f war 
contrasted happily with the precarious position 
of continental ministers under non- Parliament ary 
governments. Nothing is more noteworthy than the 
gesture made by tlm king in 10 1 7 in laying aside the 
German titles of his family, and thus identifying 
himself with the national feeling against that country. 

It was significant also of his patriotism that Im 
acquiesced iii the sujKirmjflsion t»f Prince latuis of 
Battenberg from the Atlmiralty on the tiutbreak of 
war, despite the manifest injustice of that rourat^.* 

The t<‘sting time, of (;oursi*, of his statiwmanahip 
came with the ministry of Mr MacDonald, a minority 
government whicth might have suffered sttverely from 
royal slights. In fact tlio king soon establishwl with 
his government the most (jordial ndations ; he put 
ministere at case and soon inthietHl them to realiw* 
that the wearing of ceremonial garments was eum- 
patiblo with democracy. He affordet! them in their 

‘ He was made a IMvy CJottnciHor (PitJtmy, Mmmirt, Jl, S7S. S"7.) 
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and thi* rliniax tif Ids iinpartiulity was 
shown in 19*24 in his grant without hoaitution of a 
{li.HSolntion in cirfunistanc’as rlsawht'n* doscrihrd. Tha 
assantial fat't that won thi’ widfst approval was that 
his attitude to tin* ministry had laithing grudging or 
c'ondcsct’mling. Ministers <lid not fcvl that thay W(*r« 
objects of contain fitnous bcncvolfucf, but that he 
appreciated their position atal within the limits of 
his position was ready to help. In 1929 31 the 
position was rejauited. Ministers oiun' mon* fouml 
themselves working with a sovereign wlu» had backed 
fairly all the p<dicies of their pr«*deees«ors, ami was 
now prepun-d to accord like support to thidr aims. 
They knew of <*ourse that his support was eomlitiona! 
on their conforming themst‘lv»ts to the restrictions of 
minority government, atul they recogtused that that 
attitude was essentially his duty. The fuiulamental 
principle is that the king shall accommotlate himself 
to tins views of his ministers st) far jw thest* r«!prea(mt 
tins expresstal will of the country. A niinistiy' which 
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Minister was an issue with which he could not inti‘r- (’i>npju<r 
fere, and in fact both these ministers faihd signally in * ^ 
their duty towards the country during the pt^riod 
before the debatde. It is easy to find excuses for 
them, but for the king none arc needed, and his actual 
action in the crisis was unquestionably well ch^vised. 

There is perhaps a temhuuy to regartl the ptjsition 
of Edward VII and Georgia V as e.videm'e of the 
decline of the royal prerogative as companul with its 
power in the time of Victoria. But this is really 
misleading anti of no gnuiter valut* than tlu; con- 
troversy regarding the fate of the prerogativt^ under 
that Queen. ^ The Reform Atrt rt^stort'd the cimstitu- 
tion to effective working by making the Houst? of 
Commons what it should have always betm, the 
effective source of authority, aiui definittdy limittHl 
the exercise of the, pn^rogative by insisting that it 
should be confined within limits ap{>roved by the 
House, and ultimately l)y the tdectorate. A king 
could exercise as much infltumce as the Queen ever 
did ; we must not be mishid by the courtier manner of 
Mr Disraeli,* the profound <ioference of Mr Gladstone, 
and the politeness of Lord Balisbury into the delusion 
that the Queen govenuKl the. country. Sir S. Lee » is 
indeed of opinion that Edward Vll’a dett*rmi nation 
to uphold the royal prerogative was by no means as 
great or as persistent as that of his ministers, esjMfciiilly 
his Conservative ministers, to uphold the all-embracing 
power of Parliament. “ During the course of his reign 

^ Hsrdle, Qmm VMarm» pp. 237'-4L 

* L* Stra«ii#y» 0mm Fidork, pp. 257-€L 

® Edward VII, ii 4S» 44. B«t mm his own mrrmt of 

Viotork to liis Mhgrapk$f, pp. MS-7, 
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most of tlu* great prerogatives wert* ehaliengei} by 
the tluoi Prime .Minister, sinil in eaeli ease the Crown 
gave way, and in praetieal effect .surrenderefi the 
prerogative. By .some euritms irony it was the 
Conservative party, the traditional ‘ Chttreh and 
King ’ party, which <luring King Kdwartl’s sliort 
reigjj nuule the most resounding attacks oji what was 
left ctf the royal premgutives. Kveti tin* tw<» great 
prerogatives of the iUss«ilnti<»n of Parliametjt and of 
the cession of territory were challi'iiged by Mr Balfour 
in 19(M r>.” 

The indietment. Imwever. will not bear eltwer 
inve.stigatiitn. Mr Balbturs view that the House of 
Commons could imsist on a di,s,solut ion was simply a 
statement of obvhni.s truth ; tin* Ctmmnuis by defeat- 
ing the government enn ct»mps*l it t<* apjand to the 
electorate by a dissoluti<*n or to resign, when the new 
government will dissolve, as happened in HMg>. No 
king could claim t<» be sup«*rit»r to that power. 
Mr Balhmr also claitned that ministers might be 
selecbsi or dismisstal without refercnee to the (‘rowri. 
But that again wa.s not a claim which went lM*yond 
the rule virtually aclmitUsl by Queim Victoria lienadf. 
Bhe mjcured from her I*rime Ministers at tinies the 
refusal t»f office t<r {htsoiih she tlisHked «ir their 
exclusion from certain oOit*es, but she never couhl 
dictti.te any vital jioint. for the simple reastm that the 
electorate virtually determines tf»e Prime Minister 
and he controls his C^aldnet unli*ss and until he diwkfea 
or m forctal to rtwigii. The Crown cannot insist on 
a l^rime Minister keeping a minister be dtsjs not like, 
unless it is prtjpawd to accept his resignation and fiitd 
a new government. Nor was there a»iy iiiiMivation in 
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securing the approval of Parliament for tlu^ Anglo- dmpter 
Froncfh treaty of 15)04, whicli involved a cension of 
territory. The issue had been d<;cidtHl in 1890 in the 
case of Heligoland under the late Qiujen and could 
not seriously be reop(nuHL Nor had the Queen, aa 
seems to be suggested, efftadive control over the 
creation of pe(*rag(‘s denied to her son. It is true that 
under the Queen there was much greater caution in 
creating peeragt's in accordance with tlu! general 
outlook of a 80 ci<>ty which was still in essence aristo- 
cratut, but appointnumts vrem made under h<‘r on tlui 
recommendation of the Prime Minister just as by her 
son. Despite tlu'. king’s protc'sts, we are told, Crown 
appointments became the patronage of the Prime , 
Minister ; but this hardly seems to be confirmed by 
the evidence cited, and as a matter of fact in 1924 
Ceorge V obtained from his Prime Minister the 
definition of the political posts in the royal housi'hold 
so as to include only the Vi(;e-Chiimberlain, Treasurer 
and Comptroller of the Household. Thus the control 
of the Lord Stewardship, which had been asstirted by 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannennan against Edward VII, 
who wished to appoint Lord Farquhar, his personal 
friend, while th(i Prime Minister insisted on I^ord 
Beauchamp, paast'd definitely to the king. 

It is true that Edward VII would not have vetoed 
a Bill, but neither did Queen Victoria, and, though he 
never forced a dissolution, his mother equally had 
never actually done so. On the other hand, Oeorge V, 
though not driven to forcing the dissolution of 
November 1910, was undoubtedly instrumental in 
procuring that the people should have to make a final 
decision on the issue of the powers of the Houstj of 
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Lords.* Ills [miiniso if he to ttvcrritio the 
was givini wlieii it was urmogod to hold iui tdoction, 
and ho thus showtsl that tin* jirorogaf ivo romains 
effective to the fullest extent in its essential fttnetion 
of protecting the people whose privilege it has heconie. 
That ht! proelaistusl peace on ministerial adviet* was 
inevitable; no sovereign sinee William HI ever 
claimed the prerogative to do (ttherwise. awl even 
Charles If had to aecomnuKlate the prerogative to the 
will of the Commons.® 


5. The Duties of Minhten Ut the Kintf 

It is inevitable tliat. in return ft>r the i-onfidence 
they can expect from the king, ministers should owe 
him like treatment, and it may at once be admitted 
that the issue prewmts many problems t>f diiliculty 
even when there is gtanl will t»n latth sides, and, where 
that is lacking, friction is certain to result. The 
source of this tlifficulty lies in tins essence of the 
(kbinet sysLuii. That dovelojM'tl umler the con- 
vention that the king's confulent ial siTvants me<*t for 
debate among themsidves in the abs«*nee of the king. 
They ar<^ summoneii by the St*cretarv to tin* (kbinet 
at the bidding of the Frime Minister, anti not untler 
the auspices of the I/onl Fresitlent of the Council as 
for a Council meeting when* the king will prt'side. 
It would bo wholly unconstitutional now for the king 
to preside in Cabinet, ami it is nevtjr tloiie. 

But, if this is the case, then when shoultl the 

‘ Sjwnctor, Lmt Oxford, i, Wt If, 

* Th# pwtomtioa id U» ■.ppmnwM «f tlw kinu in Pwlkinrot witi 
In puMk yrm » iwuree of nUtnagth to iMwanl VII, Cwig* V wad 
BdwMd VIU. 
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confidential discussions of the Uabiiict be made knt»wn ciiai.trr 
by ministers to the king ? Similarly, wlien should an 
individual minister notify to the king matters on 
which he has <h‘cu(hHl, with or without bringing them 
formally to the Cabinet for decision ? There will 
always be difiiculties on these points, and even without 
any lack of courtesy or candour mistakes will oc<-ur. 

The one clear rule is that the sove^reign is imtitled to 
the fullest information in any splu're in whhdi he has 
indicated dcvsire to be kept infonneil, and must, be 
given it on any issue wliich conieH bedore him. 1’he 
rule does not help effectively so as to prevtmt <lisputes 
arising as to failure to inform, but it preclutles refusal 
to supply when asked for. 

One point, however, remains unsettled. Ihs's the 
right to receive iiiformation exteiui to kiunvlcdge of 
differences of view in the Oabinet I 'I’he issue was 
raised when George IV, displeased with ('aiming's 
recognition of the independtmee of the Spanish 
Republics in America, addressed a minute* to LonI 
Liverpool asking individually for the views of members 
of the Cabinet whether certain principles of |>olicy 
were or were not to be abandoned. The Cabinet 
replied generally and collectively, not iiulividiiaHy. 

It was admitted that diffenincea of opinion had 
existed, but that it -was unanimously agreed that th«» 
action taken did not depart from the principles in 
question.’' It cannot, therefore, seriously bo main- 
tained that the Crown has a right to require indivitlual 
views to be communicated to it. On the otlier liami 
there is no rule whatever to prevent the Prime 
Minister communicating such views, and nearly every 
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ChttiitiT I’rime Ministt‘r i.s tm r«*c(>nl uh huviii|X fn-cly a(iuiitt<‘d 
diascnHionK in tin* Xaturnlly thi* innut* \vm 

ruiwd by Mr (Jladsttau* ‘ at a finn* \v}»*n la* funnii Hu* 
QiuH'ii cndfavourinK to uaa ngain.Ht liiiu tliv«'rgent 
opinions in his t’alnntd, and la* politidy hut firndy 
insistod that, tho ('a})inft was a unity in roj^ard to 
tht'ir Kowroign. Btit th«» Quoon <’itt‘d tiu* praotit'o of 
Um! Molbouino, vSir U. IVd, Lord John Itussoll, and 
Lon! B<‘a('onsfii*!ii. thouglj sho admitted that tho 
wayward lami BainuTSton liud kopt hor ill-informod 
or bwn misleading, which w«aild be <pnt<* cliaracter- 
istic. Hinc<^ then disclosure s«*i*tns tt» havt* been a 
luibit. (Vrtainly it would be rather iibsunl if the 
st)vereign were to be kept in ignorance of what is 
nt»rmally common talk, for tlie secrecy of Cabinet 
ditlerences is a rule honoured mainly or wlmlly in the 
breach. But tin* ruh* remains that secrecy is in theory 
binding ami that, if a I’rivy Councillor makes any 
statement in Barliament resjMs-ting Cabin»*t pnareisb 
ings, it juust be «lone with the anticipatory sancticjn 
of the ('rown; it must la* explained to the Crown for 
what purjjost* the wtatement is intemhal, and the 
jwrmisaion given serves only for the s|Ha:ial pur|K»(j 
and must not be man! as a gem-ral lieenee. This 
dwitrine was enumdated by the Queen on the m easion 
of the nwignatitin of Jaird Derby on aecount of his 
profound doubts as to the wisilom <»f the foreign 
|K»lioy of the ministry, and it has bisen always held 
to be valid.* The issue wise again very expreasly on 
the questioti of the proceedings in Cabinet ndating 
to the American debt stJttleinent when Mr iJoyd 

* Tim Qmm awi Mr (lUUtam, ii. Xi‘I. 

» Ir^a, ner. 2, il. «31-a, m i f/. »»r. 3, i. im, m. 
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George urged publit^ation. It was pointed out on 
December 15, 15)32, by Mr Baldwin that the proper 
course was to apply to the Crown through the Prime 
Minister as the custcKlian of (Cabinet recoixls, and tliat 
it would fall to the Prime Minister to decide, if per- 
mission to publish should be accorded or b<‘ withheld. 

Abundant illustration is possible of the right of the 
sovereign to demand aiul receive timt'ly inhumation 
of measures ontat tluy have Ixam r(‘solv(*d on by the 
ministry. William IV on one ocarasion was aggrieved 
by the introdu<-tion of a Bill restricting capital punish- 
ment without prior noti(!e, but w'as informed that the. 
Bill was a private nu'asure. for which, as was tludr 
right, members of the Cabinet had vot^id. The 
Queen was insistent on the submission to her of all 
matters of imptnianee in all sphert's of business, but 
above all in foreign affairs. On this subjetft her 
demands of Lord Palmerston an^ classi<! ; she insisted 
that she must be kept informe<l both of the terms of 
despatchf's rt‘ceived and of <’onversations with min- 
isters, that prt)poHed replies must la* submitted in 
good time for her consideration anti approval, and 
that, whtm her decisions were wantetl, tlte matttu to 
be settled must be definitely brought forw’ard, anti 
the ministtir must not go outside the approval 
accorded.* The rule of prior submiaaion of th'spatehes 
was one to whie.h she clung firmly. She repeattal it 
in 1802 and 1864, and in 1867 detdined to be ptit of! 
by the ingenious excuse that despatches coultl always 
be carried or cancelled by telegraph if, luiving btxm 

^ Xelfer#, ter. 1 , ii. SI5, Tbe mh appi iaci t*4jbiikl 

if importeit (IfJari, mr. % il 3H7, 412). aiwi to Iiiillaii hmmm afirr 
1858 (Litkfi^ mr. I. iii 380) ? modi&d to 18i8 (ittr. 3. ML 2M2, 
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Chiiittor sent of! ill iintii’ijuitioii of wunlion, fin* Qu«*i‘n 
(lesiml ameiwlnifuts. 

In the same way fho to !tf eonsulted 

Ix'fore. any iinportaut lejfiHlatutn was iiitroduftni. In 
this matter she had on oeeasion sound i-hus** for dis- 
approval. Lord Westhurv in IH(L1 juiually was about 
to move a Bill on t'hureh Livings when Lord ttranville 
saved him a vi^ry bad blunder by pointing «»nt that 
it was a matter on whieh tin* Queen as well as tlie 
Cahintd should be f<»rnndly ronsulted.* 'rin* measure 
aetually alTeeted largely I “row n patronage and. tliough 
the patronage was ve.sted for prartieal purpow's in 
the lainl C’haneellor. his aetion in ignoring the Queen 
was deeidetlly t)dil. It is, of eourse. a rule binding on 
all ministers aiul Barliament that before any matter 
affeeting the nij'al prerogative is dealt w'ith tlte royal 
approval of discussions must be given.® It apjarars 
that, Htrietly H|««*kiiig. the upprtival may la* given at 
any stage, but oliviously it is convenient to do so 
before tlie matter is actually discussed. 'Hie rult* has 
recently been specially recaigntwd in regard to dis- 
cusstons as t<» the ntform ui the isTstnuiel and 
definition of the {wiwers of the iip{«*r ehamber. In 
all thtise issues it is the practice of the Crown to 
permit discussion, Hri«i a like iipproval was given in 
iy3fl to the ftoverriimmt of India Bill in its relation 

MjrLWVttt I ikmmjrn U!«iK«k.4 1 1 .a iul Imj 4. ...i. ..t,. ^ ...... mj. 
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Bill (lid not reach diBcuHHion 8tag(*. It seems, however, 
iiicorn'ctly to have been augg(*st(‘d that introduction 
of a Bill riHjuirtal anticipatory sanction, hut this is 
cositrary to usage. 

A very dillicult ((uest ion i.s raised hy the view of the 
Qinani, approved hy Lord Halishury, that the adoption 
by a government of a new policy must receive the 
royal approval heftjre th<^ policy is advocated in the 
country. It is clear, of course, as was tin* case in the 
instamre in (jnestion, Lord Rosebery’s (h'siro to over- 
come the resistance <»f the upper ehambor to measures 
pjissed by the lower house, that no motion on such a 
topic c(»uld with any propriety be brought ladore 
Parliament without prior communication to the 
Crown, for information and (iriticism.' But the error 
in that cawi was to suppose that this ruhi applies to 
policies raised outside Parliament, and still more to 
argue that the assent of the Crown to the. proposal 
must be obtained, or the ministry must resign. It is 
clear that a ministry should as early as possible 
inform the sovemign of its main lines of policy, and 
give him the chaniio of expressing views thereon. But 
beyond tliat tlie royal right cannot go, nor is there 
other authority for th® claim thus made. 

Mo«Jover it must be noted that Ixird Salisbury 
himself was far from candid with his mistross in the 
efforts of 1885 to defeat the Liberals by a bargain for 
the support of Mr Panielh* Immediately after 
assuring the Queen of his agreement with her in the 
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t'hapU'r un\V!H(i«ni of it harfirtin \vitt» tht* NatiiniaHstH, hi* 
approved a Herref tiieidinf' hetweeij laird Curnarvun 
and Mr Pariudl on Aii}j[u>«t H, and later approved the 
memorandum then drawn up. He delilieratelv derided 
to keep the (’uhinet anti tin* Queen in the ilark. What 
ia worae is that L«»rd Salishury later hid his own part 
in tlte ImsinesH. Writinjj to the Queen on June 14. 
IHHth he was ntiroit t<* rensure the iuiptdsiveness of 
Lord (’arnarvon and hi.s failure to safej'uanl his 
eolleafiues, hut he preserved tin* utmost seemly 
rejjardin^ the fart that that nohlennui lisnl aeted with 
his privity both before atn! after tin* iurideut. The 
truth, of eourse, wa,s that Lord Salisbury was under 


no illusions on the subjiTt of the Queen’s strong 
dislike of any dealings with tin* subject of Home Huh*. 
He dared not tell her what he had eontemplated in 
18H5, ami, as he hud itropped the proj«‘et, he was 
detf‘rmined in IHB(} to keep himself free from any 
suspieitui iti the royal tuiud of toying with tin* for- 
bidden subjwt. It was very human, but very far 
front conforming to the demands even of the lax 
standard of political honesty or tin* eaiidmir due to his 
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fort bright of v>ir ilt'iiry (’amphell-Baniierman, was 
(‘lulcavouring to institute, an<l went on to review the 
situation from the point of view of imperial relations, 
ineiucling th(> problem of th'fenee. That issue had 
been raised promiiM'utly by Mr (lhamberlain at the 
CoIf>nia! Conferenee of HH)2, and naturally was en- 
gaging a eonsiderabh* amount of the att(mtion of 
ministers, for the proeeedings of the (louferenee had 
shown that tin* colonies, with the unimportant 
exe«*ption of New Zi*aland, were not imdined to listen 
to tht! argument that the time had come to relieve 
th(^ weary Titan of a part of tlu? burden of the too 
great orb of fate. Naturally enough E<lward VII was 
annoyetl that his 1‘rime Minister should not have, 
imparted his views on such issues to him anti shoultl 
have left him t<} gather his knowledge of the attitwie 
of his own ministry to such vit4il problems from the 
newspapi'rs, and there is force in his nd)uke : “ The 
king takes smdi a d«tep interest in the welfare of his 
country and esjwtually in all matters (!c«mec.te(l with 
its defence that he was naturally mucdi surprised, and 
he might even say painetl, to have receivtsl no 
information on the subject.” ‘ Mr Balfour’s reply is 
not recordetl, but no otw can doubt that that most 
ingenious metaphysician had no trouble in |K!rauading 
himself, if not the king, that his action wwi exactly 
proper. 

The king was insistent on full re|K>rt« of Cabinet 
proceedings,* asking for four quarto pages, but htj 

» l##, Mmrd vn, U. SO. 
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Chapter allowed the Prime Minister to depute to the Home 
^ Secretary the report of Parliamentary business, and 
George V excused the practice as unnecessary in 
view of press reports. The innovation of a Cabinet 
Secretariat from 1916 permits the supply to the Iring 
of a definitely authentic sunnnary of decisions, 
leaving further elucidation to the Prime Minister’s 
own hand. 

Difficulties regarding supply in good time of in- 
formation were not lacking under Edward VII. As 
usual the defect was due in many cases to lack of 
experience. Mr Lyttelton was more than once the 
object of severe reproof for his oversights, as when on 
March 11, 1904, he telegraphed the king’s approval 
of the Chinese Labour Ordinance without obtaining 
in advance the royal assent, and issued a misleading 
press communique. He also ofiered a military funeral 
for the remains of the late President of the South 
African Eepubhc without the king’s sanction, and 
the king wrote quite fairly : “ As minister he has 
acted quite out of order and not according to long 
estabhshed precedent. Queen Victoria woffid have 
strongly, and very strongly, resented such a pro- 
ceeding.” ^ There can be no doubt of that. Lord 
Elgin also failed to submit his despatch regarding the 
termination of Chinese immigration into the Transvaal, 
and was duly rebuked,^ with the result that he never 
offended again. A much more grave oversight was 
the failure to inform the king before the Garter was 
promised to the Shah of Persia, and, though the king 
honoured the promise, it was only after the Shah had 

^ Lee, Edward VII, ii. 180. 

2 Ibid., ii. 479. See also FitTaroy, Memoirs, i. 297, 298. 
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■ gone home in a sulk, and on most earnest ministerial Chapter 
pressure.^ By a curious oversight the creation of a 
Scottish naval base was not notified by Lord 
Selborne. 

Eds first Prime Minister seemed to the king in- 
su£B.ciently communicative, though similarity of tastes 
in the matter of European travel brought them 
together and personally they became good friends. 

Mr Asquith seemed to him far too reserved, and 
reluctant to let hi m know fully the position and 
plans of the ministry. It must, however, be realised 
that Mr Asquith for most of the time was struggling 
with the resistance of the House of Lords, and that, 
since he would be bound sooner or later to ask the 
king to exercise decisively his prerogative, it was a 
matter of great dehcaoy to reveal to him all the 
currents of difficulty which appeared in the Cabinet. 

Mr Asquith was perhaps not very tactful in suggesting 
that the king was not informed as he did not want 
him to be troubled with difficult matters; after all, 
the king felt himself fit for any decision. The naval 
estimates ® in 1909 evoked an enquiry as to whether he 
was being kept in the dark, rumours having been cur- 
rent that discussions had been proceeding in Cabinet, 
but these the Prime Minister dispelled. But the king 
seems to have had a real grievance both against his 
favourite naval expert. Sir John Fisher, and Lord 
Tweedmouth for failiug to keep him informed of the 
unexpected increase in the Gl-emian naval programmes ; 

^ Lee, Edward VII, ii. 166, 167. Tor oareJesaiess in 1914, Ktzroy, 
ii. S40. / 

2 Ibid., ii. 597 ff. Cf. also JowrmU and Letters of Viscount Esher, 
ii. 160, 266 ft. 

s 
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csiiapter patently information on tliat head was essential if 
the Iririg on his Berhn visits was not to be made to 
appear shghtly foohsh. There seems httle doubt that 
Sir John Fisher was at fault as often. 

Even more justified was the king’s annoyance in 
1908 at the amazing silence of the Home Secretary 
during the crisis caused by the proposed procession 
of the Holy Sacrament on the occasion of the 
Eucharistic Conference on September 13.^ The king 
had to take up the matter with the Prime Minister 
and to secure a satisfactory arrangement ; strenuous 
negotiations were necessary, and only after the king 
had actually been much perplexed was information 
forthcoming from Mr Gladstone. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that he was far from enthusiastic at his 
selection for the Governor-Generalship of the Union 
of South Africa. 

The long himself on one occasion gave Mr Lyttelton 
the opportunity for revenging himself for the snubs 
administered. It arose from misunderstanding of 
his powers. In 1905 he was asked to fill the vacant 
office of Grand Master of the Order of St Michael and 
St George, and appointed the Prince of Wales to that 
office. Consulted by the Prince as to the Chancel- 
lorship he suggested the Duke of Argyll, who was 
then informed by the Prince of his selection. But 
Mr Lyttelton pointed out that the right to appoint 
was placed in his hands by the statutes revised in 
1877. The king felt that the appointment could not be 
undone, and the Secretary of State finally acquiesced, 
but not until the king must have felt bitterly that he 
had made a very bad blunder in seeking to exercise 
^ Lee, Edward VII, ii. 659-63. 
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a power wMcli did not belong to bim > It is not 
surprising, therefore, if bis activity in regard to colonial 
issues was restricted ; be reabsed tbe limitations of 
bis knowledge and authority in that sphere. But be 
was roused to activity by anything see m ing to suggest 
withdrawal of British influence, and in March 1909 
he asked Lord Crewe to provide explanations not 
afforded by Mr Asquith in aimouncing the decision 
of the reason for abandoning part of Somahland. 
Lord Crewe explained that the cost of conquering 
Somaliland was prohibitive, that the natives were not 
civihsable, and that it was a worthless possession. 
Later the king was assured that arrangements had 
been made with the MuUah for the proper treatment 
of the friendly natives who were being left unprotected, 
and the king had reluctantly to acquiesce. Needless 
to say, the withdrawal was not final and indeed was 
stupid. Later the use of aircraft enabled the pohcy 
to be reversed, and the country fell again under 
effective British control. The king had seen with 
perfect clarity the unwisdom and injustice of leaving 
natives to the tender mercies of so hostile a leader as 
the Mullah. It was, however, unfortimate that the 
new method of warfare should have proved so useful 
as to induce the British government during the dis- 
armament discussions of 1933 ® onwards to raise 
objections to the abohtion of the right of bombing 
which afforded Italy an excuse for her use of that 
instrument of war in her disgraceful breach of 

^ Lee, Edward VII, ii. 523. Another example of a fam pas was in 
his appointing the Czar an Admiral of the Fleet at Reval, 1908, but 
Emollys fairly pointed out that a minister should have been there 
{Journals and Letters of Viscourd Esher, ii. 322). 

^ Kmg-Hall, Our Own Times, ii. 287. 
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Chapter international obligation in tbe Ethiopian campaign 
^ of 1935-6. It must, however, be noted that no use 
of poison gas was made by Britain at anytime, so that 
no conceivable precedent existed for the fuU measxore 
of Itahan disgrace in 1936. 

It must be added that even under George V in- 
stances are recorded of carelessness in informing the 
Ving of matters which had been carried to the point 
where Orders in Cotmcil were prepared. Thus he was 
justly annoyed to find that the Admiralty had decided 
on creating the rank of Lieutenant-Commander 
without first taking his pleasure, and only acquiesced 
with hesitation, while calling attention in very clear 
terms to the neglect both of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and Prince Louis of Battenberg, the First 
Sea Lord.^ 

Much more serious, of course, was the amazing 
blunder by which the king was left to learn from the 
Press of the incident of March 20, 1914, at the 
Curragh, when ofiicers resigned rather than face the 
possibiLLty of having to deal in force with unrest in 
Ulster. The matter deeply touched the position of 
the king, and his indignation at the oversight was 
fully justified. Assurances of due information were 
readily accorded for the future.^ 

^ Fitzroy, Memoirs, ii, 640 (March 9, 1914). For the use of the 
presence of a minister at council to explain Orders to the king, e.p. 
Air Order, 1923, see ii. 803. 

2 Spender and Asquith, Life of Lord Oxford and Asquith, ii. 45. 



CHAPTEE X 

THE king’s INELUBNCE IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

1. Queen Victoria and Foreign Affairs 

From tlie Prince Consort the Queen acquired a wide Ciiapter 
knowledge of the essentials of foreign policy. Bang 
Leopold in 1839 had already urged her to have weight 
and influence and her extensive family connections 
abroad encouraged her interest in this field. The 
fact that foreign policy outside the kingdom was 
normally in the hands of sovereigns had a very 
definite efiect on the outlook of the Queen and her 
husband, and aided them in asserting the interest and 
authority of the Crown in these matters. 

It was admitted at once that ministers must be 
cognisant of correspondence, and letters to and from 
royalties were shown to the Prime Minister or Foreign 
Secretary, the two ministers who under the British 
constitution control foreign pohcy in co-operation, 
subject to the final authority of the Cabinet.^ The 
Queen could not write to Louis Phihppe to condole 
with him on his sister’s death without Lord John 
Bussell’s knowledge,® nor receive him in exile without 
Lord Palmerston’s assent. But her right to advise, 
to be consulted in full, and to have nothing done 
without her sanction, was insisted on absolutely. 

^ Martin, Prince, Consortf It. 329. 

2 Letters, sex. 1, ii. 168, 169. 
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Chapter Moreover her personal relations were of great value. 

^ It is idle to forget that many of her correspondents 
in monarchical countries were able to direct or in- 
fluence foreign policy, and thus her letters and 
conversations could be used, as they were used, to 
supplement and strengthen the formal communica- 
tions of her ministers. It would have been foUy not 
to employ the means of pressing British interests 
which thus existed, and in addition the Queen col- 
lected a store of interesting and important information 
throwing strong light on the complex characters and 
motives of foreign sovereigns. When these were the 
people who governed events, it was of vital importance 
to understand them. 

To France the Queen’s attitude was naturally 
reserved. British opinion was still sullen, and it is 
to the Queen’s credit that she used all her influence 
with her uncle in 1840 to induce the French king to 
acquiesce in British action towards Mehemet Ab,^ and 
in 1844 she was impartial and level-headed in the 
storm raised by the episode of Tahiti and the wrongs 
of Mr Pritchard. Even with Napoleon III she could 
find points of contact over the grave of Napoleon I. 
But her interest was naturally in German progress, 
and the union of her daughter to the Prince of Prussia 
in 1858 gave her a permanent concern for Prussian 
welfare. Her husband shared her feehng, and re- 
peatedly she gave expression to her desire to aid a 
German union under Prussian influence as against 
Austria. In the pursuit of this object she did useful 
work in many ways ; in 1863 she urged Napoleon III 
not to seize the east bank of the Rhine, in 1867 she 

^ Letters, ser. 1, i. 306 ff. 
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was instrumental in procuring tlie Conference winch Chapter 
settled the issue of Luxemburg. In 1864 and in 1866 ^ 

she urged peace on the combatants, though in vain, 
and, imable to prevent theFranco-German war of 1870, 
she tried to induce the king of Prussia to concede 
more generous terms, and in 1873 and 1875 she urged 
the German Emperor to lay aside the design of attack 
on France. Her natural instinct was for peace, and 
it was mainly "under Mr Disraeh’s influence that she 
developed a rather excessive hostflity to Eussia which 
he had to evade. 

But interest in foreign affairs necessarily meant 
friction with a minister of the experience of Lord 
Palmerston, and from 1846 on the fray was joined. 

The Queen could not bring herseff to hke Lord 
Palmerston’s sympathy with the rebels in Italy, and 
naturally disapproved his advice to Spain to adopt 
a constitution which led to the dismissal of Sir H. 

Bulwer and the withdrawal of diplomatic relations.^ 

She resented the fact that his hostility to Austria led 
to the failure of the new Emperor to send a mission • 
to announce his accession, and only the readiness in 
1849 of Lord Palmerston to apologise to the worthless 
Neapohtan government for allowing guns to be 
supphed to the insurgents in Sicily prevented a 
breach.® Lord Palmerston eased the situation a httle 
by consenting to let the Prime Minister® see his 
despatches and deal with the Queen regarding them, 
a quite unconstitutional abdication of his right to 
direct intercourse, but the Queen and Prince and he 

^ Greville, Memoirs, vi. 173, 187. ^ Letters, ser. 1, ii. 251, 

^ Ibid., ii. 262, 263 ; for Gladstone’s disapproval, see Gleanings of 
Past Years, i. 86, 87. 
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Chapter Were not on speaking terms. Tke affair of Don 
^ Pacifico was worst of all, for Lord Palmerston’s failure 
to notify tke British. Minister at Athens of the settle- 
ment effected with the French Ambassador led to the 
renewal of reprisals and Grreek submission, so that the 
French government recalled their ambassador, and 
the House of Lords censured the minister, but the 
Commons triumphantly upheld the doctrine of the 
inviolability of a British citizen. On August 12 
the Queen delivered her ultimatum demanding due 
information before action was taken and timely sub- 
mission of drafts, and the minister submitted. But 
in substance his policy was that of the government 
and aU the efforts of the Crown to alter it were foiled 
by this fact. 

The dismissal came later. The Cabinet by its 
authority induced Lord Palmerston not to receive 
Kossuth on his visit to England, but that did not 
prevent his receiving an address in which the 
Emperors of Austria and Russia were reasonably 
enough styled “ odious and detestable assassins.” 
But the break was when Lord Palmerston told the 
French Ambassador that he approved the coup of 
Napoleon, though Lord Normanby had been ordered 
to express at Paris complete neutrality. Luckily the 
Queen did not dismiss but waited Lord John Russell’s 
advice, which was duly in favour of the removal of 
the minister. She then insisted on her right to 
determine the holder of the Foreign Ofi&ce and 
disputed the right of the Cabinet to advise on that 
head. In fact, however, she accepted Lord Clarendon, 
but he refused, and Lord Granville took his place.' 

^ Letters, ser, 1, ii. 412 £E. 
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Lord Palmerston’s defence in tLe Commons on Chapter 
February 3 was ineffective, but on February 20 he ^ 
avenged himself by defeating the ministry. He had 
xmquestionably acted unconstitutionally, but it is 
equally clear that his foreign pohcy was far more 
British than the tendency of the Queen to support 
autocracy. 

The Queen was genuinely opposed to war, and her 
hnphcation in the Crimean war was in her opinion 
due to the failure of Austria and Prussia to make 
clear their position of opposition to Eussia. At any 
rate she did not fail to seek to bring both into the 
struggle. The many evils of the war included her 
having to take Lord Palmerston as Prime Minister, 
only to find him engaged in direct correspondence 
with Napoleon III, a novel and unconstitutional 
practice. The Queen and her husband once in the 
war were painfully bellicose, hke their ministers, 
except Lord Aberdeen, who had to apologise for a 
defence of Eussia against a false accusation of aggres- 
sion.^ The Queen was indeed reluctant to see the war 
ended without a glorious victory to repair the failure 
at the Eedan,^ but realised with her saving gift of 
common sense that the French attitude rendered 
further hostilities out of the coxmt. But once con- 
vinced of the need of peace she played her part well 
in inducing the pubhc to abate its war fever. 

The Itahan war in 1859 raised difhculties for the 
Queen. She was at heart pro- Austrian, though she 
deterred Prussia from attacking France, and with 
Lord Derby she wrangled acrimoniously over the form 
of declaration of neutrahty in the speech from thfe 
^ Letters, ser. 1, iii. 44. ^ Ihid., iii. 207, 217. 
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Chapter thxone. With the government of Lord Palmerston/ 
^ Lord John Russell now being Foreign Secretary, she 
was at variance in sympathy, and the moral approval 
of Britain which led Austria to conclude the treaty of 
Villa Franca would not have been accorded wilhngly 
by her. In August her differences with Lord J. Russell 
over drafts of instructions came to a head ; she used 
Lord Granville to influence the Cabinet to overrule 
the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary,® and the 
Cabinet in January 1860 also restrained the pair from 
undue eagerness to aid France by a formal alliance. 
On February 9, 1860, there was nearly an open 
rupture, for Lord J. Russell definitely asserted that 
he did not share the Queen’s views on Italy and that 
he regarded the hberation of Italy from a foreign 
yoke as an increase of freedom and happiness for 
mankind. The Queen was very indignant, and 
insisted that she was entitled to receive grounds for 
pohcies advised so as to enable her to decide whether 
to approve. This was incontestable and Lord J. 
Russell apologised, but the issue remained. The 
seizure of Savoy and Nice by France helped matters 
by changing the pro-French pohcy of the ministry to 
some degree, while the Queen acquiesced in her 
inabihty to answer favourably the urgent appeal she 
received from the king of the Two Sicihes, whose 
hberation from tyraimy reminded Lord J. Russell of 
the principles of the revolution of 1688 and was 
therefore sacrosanct. The Queen’s use of Lord 
Granville to stir up the Cabinet against their leader 
was unconstitutional, but the blame of obedience 
rests on Granville. 

1 Letters, set. 1, iii. 460 ff. 


2 Fitzmaurice, Granville, i. 354 fi. 
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Lord Grranville was to be employed again to even Chapter 
more purpose in the struggle waged by the Queen to ^ 
prevent Britain taking sides in the struggle of 
Denmark against the rapacity of Austria and Prussia 
regarding the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. 

She had already prejudiced the chance of Denmark 
finding French aid by her refusal to combine to aid 
the Poles in 1863, since Prussia had intervened to 
prevent succour reaching the rebels and Napoleon III 
in consequence would not aid Britain. But Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Russell, Lord Westbury, and Lord 
Stanley of Alderley in the Cabinet were eager to lend 
aid, at least if some help could be found, and Austria 
was peremptorily^ warned by Palmerston not to 
send her fieet past the British coast. Lord Granville’s 
services were successfully employed to secure the 
overruling by the Cabinet of its head and Foreign 
Secretary.^ It must, of course, remain dubious how 
much is to be ascribed to the Queen, for, though she 
seems to have contemplated even forcing a dissolution 
on the issue, the Cabinet was in a majority for peace, 
and the opposition was beUicose. She incurred severe 
suspicion of being pro-German in views, and, though 
Lord Russell defended her in the Lords, he did so 
apparently rather from duty than conviction, and 
Lord Palmerston dehvered his famous rebuke regard- 
ing the use of language by her entourage giving rise 
to misimderstandings. No wonder the Queen, despite 
her triumph, felt distressed. It is interesting to note 
that the Queen on this as on other occasions used her 
influence with the leader of the opposition in order 

^ Ashley, Palmerston, ii. 249-52. 

2 Fitzmatirice, Granville, i. 465 ff. ; Lee, Queen Victoria, pp. 350, 351. 
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Chapter to secuxe as little hostile criticism as possible, and 
^ much, resented the fact that he allowed Lord EUen- 
borough to attack her in the Lords without intervening 
to defend her. 

After 1864 the Queen seems to have wavered a 
little in consequence of reahsation of the gravely 
unsatisfactory character of Prussian policy. She may 
have been affected by her son’s disgust at the treat- 
ment of his wife’s country ; the Queen had absolutely 
declined to allow this connection to affect her attitude, 
but we find her before Sadowa talking of an arrange- 
ment with France to check Prussia.^ Once Sadowa 
was won, she turned to a plan of an alhance with 
Germany to preserve peace, but in this she found no 
support, and she equally could not prevail against 
the refusal of Lord Clarendon in 1869 to recommend 
a guarantee to Portugal against a Spanish attack. 
It is curious that Mr Disraeli seems to have been 
already at this time inclmed to share her views on a 
German alliance, but the limits of royal power appear 
clearly from the fact that the ministry remained 
impervious to her suggestions. 

It is amazing to find, however, that detachment 
was carried by Lord Clarendon to the point of dis- 
suading the Queen * from opposing the fatal candida- 
ture of Leopold of HohenzoUern for the Spanish 
throne ; Lord Granville and the kmg of the Belgians 
induced her to act with success in June, but Bismarck 
was intent on war and so manoeuvred as to force it 
on France, as Sir Eobert Morier was the first to 
explain to the government. The Queen’s appeal to 
the king of Prussia for lenient terms was thwarted by 

^ Letters, ser. 2, i. 314. ^ Ibid,, ii. 11. 
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Bismarck, wHle G-ermany resented tke failure of Chapter 
Britain to intervene in time to warn France not ^ 
to figkt. 

In tke Eusso-TurMsli struggle of 1876-8 the Queen 
undoubtedly appears at her worst.^ She had come 
to beheve that Russia was the complete villain of the 
piece and had instigated the Bulgarian massacres in 
order to have an excuse for seizing Constantinople, 
and she felt assured that the true policy was to persist 
in the pohcy of war with Russia. It is certaioly 
fortunate that Lord Beaconsfield was determined to 
avoid hostilities ; the alternative seemed to be to let 
tier have war or abdicate. It is significant of the 
curious episode that the Prime Minister and the 
Queen went behind the back of the Foreign Secretary 
in many matters, and despatched Colonel Wellesley 
to Russia on a secret mission to the Czar to warn him 
that a second Russian campaign against Turkey 
might bring Britain into the field against him.^ The 
amazing situation thus created will further be dis- 
cussed below. 

Lord Sahsbury was also to have an anxious time 
over her attitude to Russia. The crisis arose out of 
the unwise action of Prince Alexander of Battenberg, 
the first ruler of Bulgaria under the regime estabhshed 
by the treaty of Berlin in accepting in 1885 the union 
with Bulgaria of Eastern Roumelia, where a rising 
es^eUed the Turkish Governor-General. Russia, 
which had urged the union of the provinces in 1878, 


^ R. W. Seton-Watson, Disraeli, Gladstone and the Bastern Question, 
pp. 233 ff . 

2 Seton-Watson, Disraeli, Gladstone and the Eastern Question, pp. 227, 
228. 
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Chapter now took a hostile attitude. Serbia attacked Bulgaria, 
^ only to be definitely defeated in November 1885, and 
Greece demanded compensation for the change at the 
expense of Turkey, while Crete sought union with 
Greece. The Queen was much attached to Prince 
Alexander, and Lord Salisbury, and later Lord 
Eosebery, worked hard to secure his position, which 
ultimately led to his being appointed Governor- 
General of Eastern Eoumeha for fiive years by the 
Porte. But the Czar remained implacable, and 
stirred up revolt in the army and, though after forced 
abdication on August 21 the Prince was restored, he 
soon announced his retirement, as three-fourths of 
the officers were disloyal, the opposition hostile, the 
ministry untrustworthy, the clergy divided, and only 
the army and the people loyal. ^ 

The Queen was most eager to secure the Prince’s 
position and constantly urged action in his favour of 
Lord Sahsbury, who had to excuse himself for apparent 
failure to deal with some of her representations. He 
pleaded ® in defence of the comparative weakness of 
British diplomacy, as opposed to that of Eussia, that 
oidy £15,000 was available for secret service money, 
and that no House of Commons would grant more ; 
that the poor pay of the diplomatic service resulted 
in the inferior quahty of its members, and that 
promotion by seniority was so much of a rule that 
any deviation brought down on its author, as he had 
found in 1878, the wrath of the Co mm ons ; the 
absence of any serious army to compare with the 

^ Letters^ ser. 3, i. 198 

2 Ibid., i. 193-5. Bismarck vetoed his marriage to Princess Victoria, 
the Queen’s granddaughter (i. 397, 429). 
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forces of tlie continental powers ; tte changes of 
ministry and of policy due to the democratic system ; 
and the difficulty even in the Cabinet of explaining 
policy to from fourteen to sixteen members unfamihar 
with the issues. Moreover he countered the Queen’s 
insistence on action by pointing out the limits on 
British effective intervention. Such intervention 
could succeed only where there was unity in the 
country concerned, as there had at first been in 
Bulgaria ; where there was strong British feehng and 
■unanimity of opinion, which had ceased to be the 
case ; and where aUies could be found, while at the 
present juncture Germany had most positively de- 
clined to assist in any way, being satisfied that the 
Czar was implacable in his resentment and would not 
consent to allow the Prince to remain. The issue was 
decided in effect by “ Sandro ” himself, as he declined 
to attempt to remain on a throne so utterly insecure. 
Binally Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha 
was elected by the Grand Sobranye in July 1887. 

It was of the Queen’s attitude during this affair that 
Lord E. Churchill alleged that he had resigned because 
of his opposition to the pohcy of Lord Sahsbury and 
the Queen over Eussia, and that she wanted to go to 
war •with Eussia in order to secure the restoration of 
the Prince to his throne. The Queen indignantly 
repudiated the charge of personal interest as her 
motive. “ What the Queen would be ready to fight 
for is to prevent Eussia being all powerful in the East 
or in the Black Sea, and to prevent our honour and 
position being lost as they would be if we remained 
passive spectators of what Eussia is doing. Bulgaria 
and the Balkans are the stepping-stones to Constanti- 


Chapter 

X 
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Chapter nople.” ^ In fact, however, the game was hopeless in 
^ view of the certainty that there was too much intrigue 
in Bulgaria to afford any basis for the Prince’s 
retention of the throne. 

The Queen’s iaterest in Bulgaria did not die out, 
and in 1893 Lord Eosebery feared she found him too 
remiss ia pressing forward to aid Prince Ferdinand 
against Russia and Turkey, but she assured him that 
he had misunderstood her.® She recognised more and 
more the hostihty of Turkey and was anxious to 
induce the Sultan to cease the massacres of Armenians 
in 1895, but nothing came of her benevolent intentions, 
unsupported by power to act.® 

Russia was again to trouble deeply the Queen in 
another connection and to make her specially in- 
dignant with her ministers. The affairs of Egypt 
had inevitably been a source of great anxiety to the 
ministry of Mr Gladstone and had involved strained 
relations with France. Germany saw the advantages 
which might be gained from this quarrel and inter- 
vened to secure British acquiescence in obtaining 
colonial territory. The modus operandi was far from 
candid, and both the Australian colonies and the Cape 
of Good Hope had grievances, largely due to their 
own failure to face ia proper tune the obhgation of 
beiog willing to provide the cost of the administration 
of new territories if added to the Empire. But the 
serious issue which excited in 1886 the wrath of 
the Queen was the question of the Sudan. The matter 
was badly handled by everyone.* General Gordon 
was most unwisely chosen to carry out a policy of 

1 Letters, aer. 3, i. 259, 260. Ibid., ii. 260. 

® Ibid., ii. 683 £E. * Gladstone, After Thirty Years, pp. 243-62. 
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■withdrawal of the Egyptian garrisons from the Sudan Otapter 
which was in itself very diflicult and quite repugnant ^ 
to his feelings. The rehef expedition to extricate tim 
from Khartum was by mismanagement and mischance 
two days too late (January 28), and the Queen’s fury 
knew naturally enough no bounds, and her imprudence 
in the expression of her views almost cost her the 
resignation of her ministry. Naturally the indignation 
excited by the death of General Gordon nearly brought 
do'wn the ministry, for it was sustained only by 302 
to 288 votes on a motion of censure. But there was 
for the moment agreement that the power of the 
Mahdi must be crushed, and a force was sent to 
Suakin to open up the road to Berber, while Lord 
Wolseley strengthened his position on the Nile. 

At this juncture, however, difficulties with Kussia 
supervened. That power, seeing British embarrass- 
ments in Egypt and the Sudan, suddenly proved 
intransigent on the issue of the Afghan boundary, and 
on March 24 it was found necessary to prepare to call 
out the reserves, a step justified by the action of the 
Russians on March 30 in expelhng the Afghans by 
force from Penjdeh, in circumstances dishonourmg to 
Britain. A vote for £11,000,000 on account was 
readily granted on April 27. In the meantime, 
however, the Queen had been full of bitterness because 
it turned out that the government had to decide in 
the middle of April to abandon the plans which had 
been agreed upon for the expedition to Berber and 
Khartum.^ She was in secret and most improper 
correspondence with Lord Wolseley,^ having to ask 
him to destroy her letter as it was so contrary to 
^ Letters, ser. 2 , iii. 634 ff , ^ Ibid., iii. 633. 
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Chapter official duty, and lier correspondent duly obeyed her 
^ instructions. With hi m to support her she was urgent 
for the carrying out of the expedition to Khartum, 
though he had the good sense to warn her that so 
hated were the British and the Egyptians that if 
Khartum were retaken, it would be necessary to en- 
trust it entirely to a native government which must 
not rely on British or Egyptian forces. Moreover, it is 
fair to add that he was anxious regarding the danger 
of locking up in the Sudan any substantial number of 
the small British army. 

Yet the Queen had to yield to the firm advice of 
the Cabinet which justified the change of policy since 
February by the fact that circumstances had vitally 
changed. The failure to capture Berber was a serious 
obstacle to success ; Lord Wolseley had had to 
increase largely his demands for men ; the motive 
for an advance had been largely removed by the 
failure of the Mahdi on his part to attack ; the 
situation in India had altered, and the country would 
no longer support a forward pohcy. The Queen was 
specially irritated by the deference paid to every 
fleeting breath of popular opioion, and suggested that, 
if the war with Russia were to be conducted on that 
basis, it would be better not to go to war. But the 
case for the government as explained by Lord Rose- 
bery 1 was overwhelmmg. To face a war with Russia 
with the choicest army locked up in the Sudan was 
impossible. France had already taken advantage of 
British difficulties to use, in the matter of the action 
taken against a seditious French newspaper, the 
BospJiore Egyptien, language such as Bismarck might 

^ Letters, ser, 2, iii. 640-2. 
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address to France. Germany could have done what Chapter 
she cFose with the colonies, and every other power ^ 
would have been free to ignore British rights. To 
seek the Mahdi, who had gone south of Khartum, 
would be madness. Only /orce majeure justihed the 
pohcy, but it was present ; bad as withdrawal was, 
the other course opened an abyss. Humiliating the 
decision was, but there was no party to support a 
forward pohcy and form a government. The country 
and the army alike demanded withdrawal ; not 
Mr Gladstone himself could have persisted in reaching 
Khartum. These were facts which the Queen failed 
to reahse, but luckily the ministry saw more clearly, 
and with hands free Britain could secure a satisfactory 
enough settlement with Russia. 

The later years of her life brought the difficulties 
due to the hostihty of Wilham II to his uncle and to 
Ms mother, and the Queen, though she hked her 
grandson, was perfectly prepared to administer re- 
bukes to him, as on the occasion of his telegram to 
President Knuger on the occasion of the criminal 
folly of Dr Jameson’s iacursion into the Transvaal, 
which was the ultimate cause of the South African 
war.i That war afforded occasion for a siugularly 
effective exhibition of her forceful diction, when ia 
March 1900 the Transvaal government asked for the 
Emperor’s friendly intervention to end the war. The 
official reply was sent by her government, but she 
added a message through Sir F. Lascelles : “ Please 
convey to the Emperor that my whole nation is with 
me in a fixed determination to see this war through 
without intervention. The time for, and the terms 

^ Letters, ser. 3 , iii. 8, 9 . 
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Chapter of , peace must be left to our decision, and my country, 
^ wbicb is sufiering from so heavy a sacrifice of precious 
lives, will resist all interference.” No wonder Lord 
Salisbury was pleased, since “ it would not have been 
convenable for me to use such, strong language,” and 
Sir F. Knollys hailed it as worthy of Queen Elizabeth. 
The same note was struck by Lord Rosebery, who 
vsuote on March 15 of her announcement of her 
impending visit to Ireland, her extraordinarily dex- 
terous and sympathetic order about the shamrock, 
and the visit to London : “ Your Majesty does not 
much admire Queen Elizabeth, but the visit to London 
was in the Elizabethan spirit. There was, however, 
this difference that with the pride that England felt 
in Ehzabeth there was but httle love. Now the nation 
glows with both.” ^ 

Perhaps it was an uneasy consciousness of the 
danger from WiUiam II that in her later years induced 
her to consider Russia with less hostile eyes,^ and 
which induced her to urge that France should be 
permitted an honourable means of exit from the 
difficulty in which she had involved herself by the 
Marchand mission and its arrival at Fashoda.® The 
episode was critical, for lack of tact would have 
rendered impossible the ultimate accord of 1904. 

With the United States the Queen was never closely 
concerned. But as we have already seen, the Prince 
Consort ^ marked the close of his hfe by the wisdom 
which dictated such alterations in the terms of the 
note to be addressed by Lord John RusseU to Lord 
Lyons regarding the removal of the Confederate 

^ Letters, mr. 3, iii. 609, 613. ® Ibid., ii. 418. 

® Ibid., iii. 306, 309. * Ibid., ser. 1, iii. 697, 698. 
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envoys from the Trent as would ensure that the Chapter 
United States could surrender the envoys without ^ 
discredit, the alternative being doubtless rupture of 
relations and possible war. Less known but of bigb 
importance is the fact that the Queen used her 
influence in the matter of the recognition of the 
Confederate States as independent.^ She insisted on 
the maintenance of strict neutrality against the views 
of Lord Palmerston, Lord John RusseU, and on this 
occasion Mr Gladstone also. The latter, it will be 
remembered, in this matter committed himself to the 
rash prophecy of the ultimate separation of the 
States.^ In this matter she seems to have been 
successful, as in the case of Austria and of Denmark 
in 1859 and in 1864, in securing the backing of the 
Cabinet majority. The Queen also readily acted on 
the advice to send to Mrs Lincoln a letter of regret on 
the murder of her heroic husband, and this did a 
httle to mitigate the growth of American feeling 
against Britain, though, fostered by the Fenian 
movement and supported by the desire to obtain 
possession of Canada, the agitation in the United 
States reached dangerous heights. Hence the Queen 
was prepared to accept the great sacrifice of British 
interests in the wording of the provisions of the 
treaty of Washington regarding the obligations of 
neutrals, which resulted in the rather discreditable 
Alabama award. But as the ministry recognised, and 
no doubt persuaded the Queen, it was worth paying the 
amount to improve relations with the United States.® 


^ Gardiner, Life of Harcourt, ii. 611. 

2 Morley, Life of OhdeUyne, ii. 75-86. 

® Letters, ser. 2, ii. 99, 120, 123, 187, 205,209,228 ; Morley, ii.394ff. 
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Chapter 

X 


THe Queea naturally sympathised, as did Lord 
Salisbury, with the Queen of Spain in the encourage- 
ment given by the United States to the Cuban rebels, 
which led to war, but no aid could be accorded by 
the United Kingdom,^ which itself was annoyed by 
the raising of the issue of the bormdary between 
Vene 2 ruela and British Gmana, on which the President 
forced arbitration by an ultimatum. Although the 
Queen learned with pleasure of the change of feel- 
ing towards her in the United States, especially 
at and after the jubilee of 1897,® ter view of the 
President’s action in the matter of the inter- 
vention in the boimdary issue doubtless accorded 
with the general behef that the American case was 
bad.® 

One curious aspect of her domestic relations is 
worthy of note, for it belongs to an epoch which is 
passing away. In 1864 the Crown Princess of 
Germany suggested that Sir A. Buchanan, the British 
Minister at Berlin, should be superseded, and this 
request was shortly afterwards duly given efiect.* 
The Crown Princess repeated the suggestion in 1870 
in regard to Lord A. Loftus, and again the request 
was granted.® In both cases there seems to have 
been just cause for the action taken, but it is signifi- 
cant of the value placed both by the sovereign and 
her mini sters on the impartial advice of the Crown 
Princess, who seems throughout her troubled life to 
have been genuinely attached to her mother country, 
and to have worked consistently for better relations 

1 Letters, ser. 3, iii. 4, 44, 114, 221. a im., iii. 305. 

® Ibid., iii. 236, 240, 244. 

* Ibid., ser. 2, i. 204, 206, 243. 6 jj go, 86. 
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against the persistent hostility of Bismarck, who Chapter 
unfortunately came to dominate more and more ^ 
completely the aged king. 

In matters of ambassadorial appointments the Queen 
■was naturally interested. In 1880 she deprecated the 
removal of Sir H. Layard from Constantinople as 
suggesting a change of policy and undesirable. In 
reply it was explained that removal on change of 
government was not imprecedented, especially at 
Paris, and that Sir H. Layard did not enjoy for 
various reasons the necessary confidence of the govern- 
ment. But the matter was adjusted to spare his 
feelings by arranging for Mr Goschen to go on a 
special mission.^ She was fair-minded in regard to 
Sir Robert Morier, pointing out that some of his 
unpopularity was due to his friendly relations with 
her daughter, which ensured Prince Bismarck’s 
hatred.^ 

It was characteristic that she disliked the con- 
version of legations into embassies because of the 
high claims of ambassadors to ceremonial honours 
and the right of audience with the sovereign. But in 
1876 she had to yield to the pressure of Italy, and to 
appoint her minister ambassador.® The increase in 
the number of ambassadors, however, remained slow, 
though it was accelerated through war consideration 
under George V when the Argentine Republic and 
Brazil were given that distinction. 

^ Letters, ser. 2, iii, 92-4. 

2 Rid,, ser. 3, i. 457, 458. Cf, ser. 2, i. 461-6. 

^ Rid., ser. 2, ii. 447, 448. In 1893 Lord Rosebery tactfully 
persuaded her to invite an Ambassador from the United States (ser. 3, 
ii. 239, 240). 
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Chapter 

X 


2 . Edward VII and the Peace of Europe 

Unquestionably tbe cLief interest of tbe king lay 
in foreign affairs. Like Ms motber be was closely 
albed with tbe more important and some of tbe minor 
royal bouses in Europe. He was fond of life on tbe 
continent, and notbing suited bim better than seeking 
to further British pobcy by personal intercourse. 
But Ms action was essentially that desired by ministers. 
He bad no ambition to have a pobcy of Ms own nor 
to act independently of Ms advisers, and tbe result 
was that they could trust bim to keep them fuby 
informed of tbe result of Ms interviews with crowned 
beads or mimsters or ambassadors, without insisting 
on tbe constant presence of a minister at Ms side. 
Even when tbe three EotbscMlds united on June 3, 
1908, in a letter urging him wMle at Reval to speak 
to tbe Emperor as to tbe recrudescence of attacks on 
Jews in Russia, be decHned to act without tbe advice 
of Sic Charles Hardinge and Sir A. Nicolson, who 
were in attendance. When they concurred be 
mentioned tbe matter to tbe Prime Minis ter and 
secured some promise of ameboration. It was on tbe 
same visit a venial act of indiscreet friendsMp to 
gratify Sir Ernest Cassel’s wish to facibtate Ms 
project of a loan to Russia by asking tbe Emperor to 
accord that interesting financier an interview, but be 
declined to speak in favour of a concession for an 
American firm, for obvious reasons.^ On one occasion 
only was be rmwise : tbe visit to Reval was not 
popular with tbe opposition and interpeUations were 
made in Parbament, and Mr R. MacDonald with 

^ Lee, Edward FJ/, ii. 594, 695. 
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customary intemperance of language and lack of self- Chapter 
restraint not merely described tbe Emperor as a ^ 
common murderer, but protested against tbe king 
“ bobnobbiug with a blood stained creature ” like tbe 
Czar. A motion on June 4 ebcited 50 votes against 
tbe visit. Unfortunately tbe king visited bis wratb on 
three of tbe supporters of tbe motion by withhol ding 
invitations from bis next garden party ; tbe action was 
puerile and should never have taken place ; it evoked 
tbe irrefutable criticism that be was endeavouring to 
prevent Parbamentary criticism by a use of bis social 
power. But tbe episode was isolated, and it may be 
suspected that tbe king was chiefly vexed by reason of 
tbe prominence given to tbe criminal misgovernment 
of the ill-fated but completely incompetent Czar.^ 

Tbe moment was favourable to diplomatic activity. 

Tbe reign of isolation was beginning to pass away, 
and Lord Sabsbury was to disappear from tbe control 
of foreign pobcy. Tbe king at first was anxious to 
proceed on tbe bnes of Mr Chamberlain’s policy of 
securing an entente with Germany, but tbe great 
meetmg of tbe king and Emperor at Wilbelmsbobe 
on August 23, 1901, at which Sir E. Lascelles, tbe 
Ambassador, was present, was a failure. Cbamberlaiu 
retabated on German attacks on British conduct of 
tbe war by reviving memories of German methods ia 
1870-1 ; von Biilow retorted on January 3, 1902, and 
tbe king backed bis minister by suggestiog that be 
would cancel tbe visit of tbe Prince of Wales to attend 
tbe Kaiser’s birth anniversary celebrations. Matters 
then improved, but tbe king reabsed that albances 

^ Lee, Edward FJl, ii. 586-90. The absence of Sir E. Grey was 
rather widely censured (Journals and Letters of Viscount Esher, ii. 

319, 322). 
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Chapter in wMcli te believed must be found elsewhere, and 
^ his ministers had decided on Japan. The king readily 
accepted, seeing the need, but he made a point as soon 
as the alliance was signed of informing the Kaiser, 
who expressed cordial congratulations. The Mng, 
however, realised that Germany and Britain were too 
far apart for alliance, and intimated when he saw 
Eckardstein privately on February 8, 1902, that 
Britain must seek peace and quiet by coming to 
terms with France. But he was anxious for friendship 
with Germany, and even endeavoured to induce 
The Times to cease its feud with that country, only 
to find his suggestion rebuffed, and his invitation of 
the Kaiser to Sandringham in 1902 led to his breathing 
on his departure, “ Thank God, he’s gone.” 

The approach to agreement with France had been 
gradually planned.^ In Egypt the need of a free 
hand and of the denunciation of the understanding 
that the British occupation would be temporary was 
patent ; in surrendering the protection of Morocco, 
which at one time Britain would have shared with 
Germany, could be found a quid fro quo. To further 
the entente the king began his long series of visits to 
foreign sovereigns, on winch Sir C. Hardinge was wont 
to accompany him as minister plenipotentiary. He 
revitalised at Lisbon in 1903 the traditional alliance 
with Portugal, stressing the security thus afiorded to 
the Portuguese colonies, and paid compliments to the 
king of Italy at Eome. When there he paid a private 
and informal visit to the Vatican.* The point was 
important, because the ministry was afraid to raise 

^ Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, iii. 305 ff . 

2 Lee, Edward VII, ii. 231-3. But the King iixsisted that the Pope 
should not be toasted before himself in England. 
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ill-feeling, and would liave liked tke king to go on kis Chapter 
own responsibility, but this tbe king properly refused ^ 
to do. But tbougb anxious to pay bis respects be 
decbned to do so unless allowed to pay tbe visit from 
tbe British Embassy, despite tbe Pope’s reluctance to 
seem in any way to recognise tbe existence of Itaban 
sovereignty in Eome. 

Tbe visit to Paris that followed was tbe greatest 
triumph in tbe king’s bfe, for be visited a critical 
Prance, recently brutally ofiensive to everything 
British because of old scores and tbe Boer war. He 
went, was seen and beard, and conquered, much to 
tbe disgust of Germany, and M. Loubet’s return visit 
was an equal success. Tbe reconciliation of tbe peoples 
permitted tbe conclusion of tbe formal treaty of 
April 3, 1904, which marked tbe entente cordiale. 

In tbe negotiations tbe king’s personal interest was 
keen, and even tbe drafting of Lord Lansdowne’s 
notes received his attention. 

But tbe king’s satisfaction was marred in one detail, 
tbe insistence that tbe treaty must be approved by 
Act of Parbament, not merely because of financial 
provisions but also because “ there can be no cession 
of any territory of His Majesty’s without tbe consent 
of Parbament.” Tbe doctrine was, of course, that 
enforced against tbe view of Mr Gladstone among 
others as regards Hebgoland in 1890, and tbe king was 
instigated by Lord Knobys and The Times to protest 
against it. But Mr Balfour remained firm, and as 
usual tbe king acquiesced, though with no satisfaction, 
for be was ever eager to retain any prerogative.^ 

^ Lee, Edward VII, ii. 261, 262. Cf. Aoson, The Crown (ed. Keith), 
i. 67, ii. 140 ; on the STurender of the Ionian Islands Protectorate, see 
Letters, ser. 2 , i, 61 (1862). 
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r Tte treaty, welcomed by everybody of importance 
save Lord Rosebery, undoubtedly caused deep dis- 
satisfaction in Germany, which so long had enjoyed 
the asset of Franco-British ill-will that the entente 
came as a great shock. In other fields the king also 
laboured contemporaneously to secure better rela- 
tions ; he visited the Emperor Francis Joseph, at 
Vienna in 1903 and received him and Prince Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria at Marienbad next year, and effected 
contact with the latter which led to his being given 
in 1905 a royal reception in England, which “ Thommo 
le plus fin de I’Euxope ” enjoyed to the full,i though 
it aroused suspicion in Turkey, already vexed at the 
British criticism of her action in Macedonia ; it is 
interesting to note that the king urged a naval 
demonstration on Lord Lansdowne, but without 
success. Towards Serbia, however, the king was 
unrelenting; the murder of Alexander and Draga 
reflected discredit on that savage race, and diplomatic 
relations the king would not see restored, though the 
Russian and Italian ambassadors in 1906 asked by 
order for special interviews to urge condonation. On 
this occasion he insisted: “Mon metier k moi est 
d’etre roi. King Alexander was also by his metier 
un roi. ... As you see I cannot be indifferent to the 
assassination of a member of my profession,” ISTot 
until 1906, after the regicide officers had been 
removed for good from court, was a British minister 
accredited. 

In the same spirit the king refused absolutely 
intercourse with Leopold of Belgium, for he recognised 
that he was responsible for the regime in the Congo 
which forms the one disgraceful and indelible blot 

^ Lee, Edward, VII, ii. 268 ff. 
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in Belgian history.’- But he welcomed the assurances Chapter 
he received that King Albert would inaugurate, as he ^ 
did, a new and nobler regime, and it was only lack 
of time that prevented the kings meeting. 

In the separation of Norway and Sweden in 1905 
for family reasons the interests of the king were 
deeply engaged, which was rather awkward, in so far 
as the British government was determined to be 
strictly neutral, for reasons abundantly sound. But 
the king was concerned to secure that Norway should 
not become a republic but accept the best available 
candidate. Prince Charles of Denmark, if, as was 
certain, the king of Sweden would not allow acceptance 
of the throne hy a Swedish prince, who would 
obviously have been placed in an invidious position. 

The procedure for afEecting the change was difficult 
and slow, and the danger of war was always present, 
in which case collective arbitration by the great 
powers should he thought be offered. Ultimately it 
was found possible to achieve accord, and the new 
king was welcomed with aU honours in London in 
1906. The episode illustrates well both the complica- 
tions due to dynastic connections and the use that 
can wisely be made of them. In the same way the 
king’s connections with the royal family of Greece 
were turned to good account in regard to the thorny 
question of Crete. He gave excellent advice to 
Prince George, who had the thankless task of govern- 
ing, he insisted successfully on the maintenance of the 
British share of the international garrison in 1904, and 
a tactful visit to Athens in 1906 secured the retice- 
ment of the Prince, who had lost touch with the 

^ Keith, The Belgian Congo and the Berlin Act (1919). 
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Chapter people. His own aim, of course, was reunion with. 

^ G-reece, the course recognised equally by Ms ministers 
as essential in the public interest, but that was 
destined to be postponed until after tbe Balkan wars 
of 1912-13. 

But tbe serious part of tbe king’s efforts was 
necessarily directed towards improvement of tbe 
situation as regards Eussia and Germany. Tbe king 
rendered essential aid in tbe calmness wMcb be mani- 
fested over tbe disastrous error of tbe Dogger Bank,^ 
when tbe hapless fleet of Eussia fired on British 
fishing vessels under tbe fear that they were Japanese. 
Tbe king resented bitterly tbe outrage, but be under- 
stood bow important it was to limit expression of 
feeling, and thus be laid tbe foundation for better 
relations in due course. Meantime tbe success of 
Japan resulted in tbe renewal and consobdation of tbe 
Japanese albance, which secured tbe position of India, 
and thus formed a motive for Eussian acceptance of 
an entente with Britain. Indeed it was only delayed 
by tbe opposition of Count Witte, who feared that 
any close relations with Britain would arouse German 
indignation. Tbe king’s tact was shown on tbe 
occasion of tbe visit of Prince Fushimi in 1906, when 
tbe playing of The Mikado was forbidden by tbe 
Lord Chamberlain as a matter of courtesy. 

Meantime relations with Germany remained sullen ; 
tbe king cancelled a visit of tbe Prince of Wales to 
attend tbe Crown Prince’s marriage, and tbe Kaiser 
retabated by forbidding tbe latter to accept tbe king’s 
invitation to visit him later in tbe year. Tbe Kaiser 
visited Tangier in March 1905 in order to demonstrate 

^ Lee, Edward VII, ii. 301-4 ; Fitzroy, Memoirs, i. 222, 223, 230. 
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tte impotence of France to derive the benefits she Chapter 
hoped for from the Franco-British alliance, and, though 
the king at Paris supported the French attitude, on 
June 6 panic seized the Bouvier ministry and 
M. Delcasse as the begetter of the entente was jetti- 
soned, for the debacle of Russia had weakened French 
self-confidence. On July 25 the feeble Nicholas was 
cajoled into signing at Bjorko a compact which was 
a betrayal of the French alliance, and had to be 
repudiated the moment Count Lamsdorfi saw its terms. 

But British policy under Sir E. Grey maintained the 
entente ; Algeciras saw, on April 7, 1906, after briUiant 
British diplomacy, a settlement which left French 
influence in Morocco intact and exhibited the Kaiser 
to the world as the author of a needlessly provocative 
policy. But the king was far from anxious for 
hostility to Germany and readily met the Kaiser at 
Cronberg, where they agreed, on the death of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, to recognise as Empress the 
Archduke’s morganatic wife. 

The king, however, undid whatever good resulted 
in German eyes by his visits to meet the kings of Spain 
and Italy. With the former business was transacted 
as well as pleasure, for a treaty for the maintenance 
of the status quo in the Mediterranean was discussed, 
as part of a plan to bring Spain and France into closer 
relations, since Spain felt doubts as to French friend- 
liness in Morocco. The legend of the king’s desire to 
encircle Germany seems to have started its hardy fife 
at this time, inspired by Baron Greindl,^ the Belgian 
Minister at Berhn ; it must be remembered that the 
king’s disapproval of the Congo atrocities leagued 

^ E. D. Morel, Diplomacy Revealed^ pp. 54, 74 
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Chapter against Tiim all servants of Leopold. The fact, 
^ however, of the behef was destined to do grave injury 
which nothing could eradicate. It is true that the 
IHng met the Kaiser on the continent and that the 
latter visited Windsor and all seemed in train for a 
reconciliation, only to be ruined by the announcement 
immediately thereafter that the German Admiralty 
had fixed the efEective life of battleships at twenty 
instead of twenty-fi.ve years. 

In the meantime accord had at last been reached 
with Eussia. The king had long regretted the 
diminution of British influence in Persia ; he had 
reluctantly and too late given the rmdeserved Garter 
to the Shah. An accord with Eussia alone could 
settle the issues of Persia, Afghanistan, and Tibet, 
but it was hard to achieve, and the famous declaration 
of Sir H. CampbeU-Barmerman, “ La Duma estmorte ; 
vive la Duma,” on the occasion of the fatal foUy of 
the Czar in dismissing his first Duma, did not render 
relations easy.^ But gradually matters improved, 
though the king was anxious lest the interests of India 
should be overlooked, and the government of India 
quite correctly pointed out that the conclusion over 
his head of an accord regarding his territories must 
annoy with just reason the Amir. It was, however, 
felt that he was powerless for evil if Eussia with- 
held support, and the treaty was duly ratihed on 
September 23, 1907. Germany apparently acquiesced 
in an agreement which manifestly was not anti- 
German. 

The Eeval meeting with the Czar in June 1908 
marked a climax in cordiahty of relations, excusing 
1 Lee, Edward VII, ii. 567. 
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the king’s exercise of Ms power to create Ms guest ciiapter 
an Admiral of the Fleet without previous consultation ^ 
with the Admiralty, doubtless at the iustigation of the 
miscMevous Sir J. Fisher. With Germany relations 
grew worse ; Fisher’s fleet dispositions were answered 
hy the tMrd naval law wMch added 20 per cent, to 
German expenditure, and to counteract the effect of 
the anti-British policy the Kaiser addressed to Lord 
Tweedmouth, First Lord of the Admiralty, Ms famous 
letter in wMch he explained that there was no hostile 
aim against Britain.^ The king regarded the incident 
with disapproval, and Lord Tweedmouth made the 
error of sending the Kaiser the British naval estimates, 
not yet pubhshed. The discussion in Parhament of 
the episode rendered the disappearance of Lord 
Tweedmouth from the Admiralty in Mr Asquith’s 
mini stry inevitable, and he died next year. An effort 
to discuss naval matters with the Kaiser at the royal 
meeting at Cronberg urged by Sir E. Grey proved 
impracticable and demonstrated the hopelessness of 
German acquiescence in abatement of naval rivalry. 
Matters were made worse by the unhappy pubhcation 
of an imprudent interview with the Kaiser in the 
Daily TelegrapTi of October 28, wMch brought down 
on the Kaiser the wrath of Ms Chancellor and of the 
Eeichstag, and induced him to throw MmseK once 
more on the side of hostility to Britain, expressiug an 
unfavourable opinion of the king to an American 
journalist. The Kaiser’s dementi of the words used 
did not convince the kdng. 

From Cronberg the king went to Ischl, where the 
Emperor proved inaccessible to hints asking Ms help 

^ Lee, Edward FJJ, ii. 604-10 ; Fitzroy, Memoirs, i. 351, 352. 
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Chapter to stop the German naval rivalry, and repaid the 
^ candour of his guest by remaining absolutely silent 
on the fatal policy of von Aehrenthal to annex 
Bosnia-Herzegovina without prior consultation of 
the states of Europe. The news when it reached the 
Ving in October was bitterly resented ; not only had 
the Emperor deceived him but Aehrenthal had lied 
to Sir E. Goschen. Contemporaneously Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria declared his independence. British policy 
was powerless to effect any real amehoration of the 
situation, and the king, in cordial concurrence with 
his ministers, was reduced to endeavouring to save 
appearances. Turkey was given compensation by 
Austria and Bulgaria in cash, and the treaty of Berhn, 
which had been thus violated, was formally amended 
by the great powers in April 1909, so in theory estab- 
hshing the rule that international treaties cannot be 
altered by unilateral action. The result, of course, 
was fatal for European peace. Eussia and Serbia felt 
their humiliation, and war between them and Austria 
was made inevitable. Aehrenthal the king refused to 
forgive, with just cause, for he had ensured war in 
Europe, which he did not hve to see. He still worked 
for peace, visiting Berhn in 1909, but he had come to 
reahse that war might be inevitable and his anxiety 
over the progress of naval construction now became 
marked. It was stimulated by Sir John Fisher, but 
it was doubtless largely natural, due to his realisation 
how little Germany was hkely to cease a competition 
which must one day produce determined action. 

The legend of encirclement ^ of Germany is not in 

^ The Kaiser insisted on it in 1908 {Cambridge History of British 
Foreign Policy, iii. 400). 
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the least likely to cease to enjoy popularity. It is Chapter 
plain that the king and his ministers were totally ^ 
without any constructive policy such as that implied. 

They were living from day to day in the hope to 
reduce causes of friction and to create conditions 
which would promote European security. Despite aU 
the revelations of European diplomacy since the war, 
nothing has been found which to an impartial judg- 
ment lends any substance to the denunciation of the 
king’s pohcy. Nor was it his, except as shared by 
ministers who were primarily responsible though they 
were wiUing to receive the suggestions and criticism 
of one who knew European politics and European 
diplomats. At times he felt that they asked Tiim to do 
more than was proper, as when he was urged to take 
up the naval issue at Cronberg, but as a rule he was 
only too pleased to further their ends in any way, 
for diplomacy^ was in many ways his metier as much 
as kingship, and in that capacity his character and 
abilities were far superior to those of the Emperor, 
his rival. His interest in the efficiency of the 
diplomatic service was untiring and led to various 
suggestions to fill ambassadorial posts. He early 
saw the merits of Sir R. Rodd, and in 1904 vainly 
tried to secure for him a post more worthy of his 
abilities than Stockholm, but Sir A. Herbert was 
given Christiania at his suggestion. He disapproved 
of retention of office at advanced age, and so insisted 
on the termination of Sir E. Plunkett’s term at Vienna, 
obtaining instead the appointment of Sir E. Goschen. 

^ Several said : “ Vohs ^tes un grand diplomate, nn liomme d’etat 
remarqnable, et vons I’ignorez (Journals and Letters of Viscount 
Esher, ii. 460). 
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Chapter It was also at Ms urgent request that Sir E. Groschen 
^ undertook what he knew to he an iU-fated mission to 
Berlin, when in 1908 it was decided that Sir F. 
Lascelles was too pro-German, and despite the king’s 
support the Emperor showed himself reluctant to 
accept Sir F. Cartwright, on the score of a youthful 
indiscretion.^ 


3. George V and European Relations 

The new Mng had to take up a position of great 
difficulty, for he was without the knowledge and 
experience of his father in foreign affairs, though he 
had been long accustomed to have the vital despatches 
circulated to him. Moreover the storm wMch so long 
had been brewmg was soon to burst. Germany 
precipitated it by landing at Agadir and reopening 
in July 1911 the Moroccan issue.® The events that 
followed suggest that the freer hand now given to the 
ministry was not wholly fortunate, for the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on July 21, 1911, in 
assertion of the position of Britain as a great power, 
though approved by Sir E. Grey, was rather provoca- 
tive, But it helped to clear the air and the Moroccan 
busiuess was closed by a treaty of November 4, 1911, 
in wMch France made some concessions of territory. 
Italy at once rushed in to seize Tripoli without a 
shadow of legal right or moral excuse, but the British 
government could only be neutral. 

An effort was then made, with the Mng’s cordial 
assent, to secure better relations between Germany 

^ Lee, Edward VII, ii. 181, 182, 619. 

2 Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, iii. 439-56. 
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and Britain, and Mr Haldane’s famous mission was chapter 
despatched in 1912, but it failed to achieve its end _f_ 
because Germany desired to assure herself of British 
neutrahty in a war with France, and Britain could not 
risk seeing Germany in command of the channel ports. 

The necessities of common defence led to closer rela- 
tions with France, effected by discussions between 
the staffs and placed on record on November 22, 1912, 
by Sir E. Grey. These arrangements had the demerit 
of virtually promising France aid if attacked, without 
imposing a formal obhgation.i But relations with 
Germany were not hostile, and British and German 
influence was employed to secure in 1913 the settle- 
ment of the war waged by Serbia, Bulgaria, Monte- 
negro and Greece on Turkey ; the negotiators met 
in London and received marks of courteous regard 
from the king, who had every reason to be pleased at 
the conduct by Sir E. Grey of the conference. The 
attack later by Bulgaria on her aUies and her dis- 
comfiture were due to no error of British diplomacy. 

It seemed for a time possible to secure better 
relations with Germany ; in Mlay 1913 the king visited 
Berlin and in 1914 accords were patched up regarding 
the Bagdad railway and possessions in Africa, but at 
the same time ties with France were cemented by 
M. Poincare’s visit to London in June 1913 and the 
very successful visit of the king and queen to Paris 
in April 1914, when for the first time during his term 
of office Sir E. Grey went abroad. He entered into 
relations with Russia similar to those with France, 
including a proposed naval accord, but firmly denied 
the possibihty of any alhance either with France or 

1 Spender, Life of Lord Oxford, ii. 70~6. 
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Chapter with Eussia. The king had fully realised the value 
^ in reassuring French opinion of his visit, and the hope 
could be entertained that peace might be secured by 
the evidence of sohdarity of interests between Britain, 
France and Russia, coupled with British anxiety to 
see that Germany had her place m the sun. Possibly 
the hope might have been gratified if it had not been 
for the deplorable murder of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand and his wife by Austrian Serbs at Serajevo 
on June 28, 1914. The events that followed were 
dictated by the determination of Austria to crush 
Serbia and the failure of Germany to act in time to 
prevent this wicked attempt ; when later the Kaiser 
thought of staying Austria’s advance the mobihsation 
of Russia, which was the necessary result of Austria’s 
onslaught, resulted in a German ultimatum which 
left no chance for any result but war. It might indeed 
have been possible to avert this resrdt if the British 
Cabinet had been united in preparation to defend 
France, but on August 1 the king had to confine 
himself in replying in vague and unsatisfactory terms 
to the President’s earnest request for an assurance 
of help. But the invasion of Belgium, whose king 
appealed to George V on August 3, brought over the 
doubters in the Cabinet with the exception of Mr Burns 
and Lord Morley, and war became inevitable. It 
must be admitted that there rests on Mi Lloyd George 
the gravest responsibfiity for hesitation at a critical 
moment, and against such services as he rendered in 
the war must be set the fact that perhaps had he 
had greater insi ght no war need have taken place.^ 

1 His own apologia and attack on Sir E. Grey in War Memoirs, 
i. 70 ft., 89 ff ,, are ineffective. 
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But short views were always to mark his political chapter 
career. X 

The king naturally accepted , with satisfaction the 
final decision of ministers to carry out what was httle 
less than an obhgation of honour, and his services 
were soon engaged in efiorts to induce the Sultan of 
Turkey to remain neutral at least, a vain effort, since 
by an accord of August 1 Turkey was bound to the 
central powers. But in retaliation Cyprus was 
annexed and Egypt became a British protectorate. 

Italy was secured as an ally by the accord of April 26, 

1915, which promised the southern Tyrol and northern 
Dalmatia despite the racial unfairness involved. 

Later, in order to secure Greek aid against Bulgaria, 
the king consented to the offer to cede Cyprus, but 
Constantine refused the proposal and ismissed 
M. Venizelos, while Serbia was overrun and the 
Dardanelles had to be abandoned. In 1916 Kumania 
at last joined, only to meet grave defeat, and then 
victorious Germany proposed terms negotiations, 
which were rejected, as also suggestions of the 
President of the United States. The result was the 
decision to enter upon unrestricted submarine warfare, 
which brought the United States into the war. 
Austria, however, was anxious for peace, which alone 
might save the Empire of the young Emperor who 
succeeded Francis Joseph in November 1916, and it 
was proposed that the king of Italy might visit the 
British and French armies to discuss matters with 
Bang George and the President, accompanied by their 
Prime Ministers. But Italian opposition denied the 
success of the scheme. Moreover, the abdication of 
the Czar in March was followed in November by the 
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virtual retireraent of Eussia from the war on the 
disappearance of the Kerensky regime. Though the 
Eussian collapse resulted in a new statement of allied 
terms on January 5, 1918, the gulf between their 
demands and those of the central powers was too wide 
to be spanned, and thus the issue was left to the 
arbitrament of war, which ultimately led to the peace 
of 1919. 

In these momentous events the part of the king 
was necessarily that of approval,^ and in the whole 
conduct of afiairs he never deviated from support of 
his government, even in regard to the treatment 
meted out to the king of Greece, though it was often 
suggested most unfairly that he was reluctant to 
allow the allies to proceed to the strong step of 
removing him from the country in 1917. The over- 
throw of so many royal families related to the king 
naturally made a deep change in modes of conducting 
foreign afEairs. The private letters of Queen Victoria, 
the interviews of Edward VII, were now largely out 
of place, and it was impossible for the king to do 
anything to moderate the exaggerated demands of 
the allies. His Prime Minister was largely to blame, 
but the House of Commons was determined to secure 
full compensation and it had not the knowledge to 
reaUse that it was sowing the seeds of future wars, 
nor would the Prime Minister risk his darling popu- 
larity by telling it so, especially as Lord NorthchfEe, 
denied any share in the negotiations, revenged himself 
by mobilising his press against his enemy. 

^ He corresponded energetically as desired by ministers with the 
Czar and invited him to England in 1917 (Lloyd George, War 
Memoirs, iii. 1638 ff,). 
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In the subsequent years of conferences and negotia- Chapter 
tions the king performed with energy his part in ^ 
welcoming those diplomats whom business brought to 
England. His interests were specially involved in the 
question of terms with Turkey, after the rising of 
Mustapha Kemal had banished the treaty of Sevres 
from the realms of possibihty. He was appealed to 
by his Muhammadan subjects in India to mitigate 
the losses i nfli cted on the Sultan, who was hailed as 
the Khahfa. The episode cost the government the 
services of Mr Montagu,^ whose proposals for reform 
had been accepted by the king, but the case was 
overwhelming, however unfortunate Lord Curzon’s 
manner may have been, and in due course the irrita- 
tion in India disappeared when Turkey abohshed the 
Sultanate and turned to modernisation and the sub- 
stitution of the Swiss Civil Code for Muhammadan 
antiquities. With the Locarno pact of 1925 some 
rehef from tragedy seemed to have come to Europe, 
and the king’s deep appreciation of the services of 
Sir A. Chamberlain were marked by the conferring 
of the Garter as a signal mark of favour. It was 
perhaps fortunate that the king was spared the 
spectacle of the denunciation of that compact by 
Germany in March 1936, thus reopening a new chapter 
of anxieties in Europe. The Kellogg pact for the 
remmciation of war as an instrument of national 
pohcy in 1928 won also his cordial appreciation. In 
the same spirit his reception of the delegates to the 
Naval Conferences of 1930 and 1935 in London 
signalled his deep concern with the achievement of 
an abiding peace through disarmament. Among 

1 Mcolson, Curzon, pp. 267, 268. 
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Chapter more personal matters may be reckoned tbe wise 
^ influence exercised by the Court on tbe young king 
of Greece, whose successful adoption of a constitu- 
tional regime in 1936, despite the temptation to 
accept the domination of General Kondyhs, may 
justly be ascribed to the lessons imbibed during 
contact with the king and his entourage. 

As under Lord Beaconsfield there developed, during 
the period immediately following the war, a condition 
of affairs in which the Prime Minister for many 
purposes engrossed the business of the Foreign 
Secretary, though in this case there was no hostility 
between the sovereign and the latter. But Lord 
Curzon continued to remain at his post, apparently 
being uninterested in many aspects of the western 
negotiations which Mr Lloyd George made his personal 
concern. The resentment, however, thus engendered 
smotddered, and broke out into flame at the end of 
1922 when Lord Curzon found his opportunity to 
abandon the coahtion and ahgn himself with the 
government of Mr Bonar Law, whose formation was 
greatly aided by his action.^ 

The comparative subservience of the Foreign Secre- 
tary was, of course, the source of a substantial 
accretion of power to the Prime Minister, and the 
example of Mr Lloyd George was followed in this 
regard by Mr R. MacDonald, who in 1924 copied the 
action of Lord Salisbury and assumed the office of 
Foreign Secretary, thus overburdening his powers 
and hastening the fall of his ministry. In his second 
ministry in 1929-31 he did not repeat this error, but 
assmned the right of keeping a close eye on foreign 

^ Mallet, Lloyd George, pp. 154-72. 
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afEairs, wMcli did not make for complete harmony Chapter 
vith his Foreign Secretary. This friction no doubt ^ 
helped to increase the acrimony of the break-up of 
the ministry in 1931, when Mr Henderson ranged 
himself on the side of the dissidents, and secured the 
adhesion of the vast majority of the party to their side. 

On the other hand, the danger of permitting too great 
freedom of control to the Foreign Secretary was seen 
in 1 935 when the Cabinet, most unwisely, permitted the 
minister to negotiate in Paris without subjecting him 
to efiective supervision, and thus had to accept ex post 
facto responsibility for the Hoare-Laval terms ofieredto 
Ethiopia. The necessity of disowning the minister was 
admitted by the ^Prime Minister, who apologised for 
the failure of the Cabinet to control his proceedings.^ 

It is obvious that the episode reveals a serious 
danger, which is aggravated by the weakening of 
royal intervention in the sphere of foreign afEairs. 

Under Edward VII the ministry had always to keep 
the kiug efiectively informed, and he was able to 
maintain a steady right of criticism of their pro- 
ceedings. Without such control the Foreign Secretary 
or the Prime Minister or the two combined may come 
to exercise a dangerous authority. It follows, there- 
fore, that it is particularly desirable that the king 
should continue to keep in close touch with aU issues 
of foreign pohcy, and that he should be ready to 
ensure that every proposal of first-rate importance 
is duly weighed by the Cabinet. The results of foreign 
issues may be so far-reaching that as httle room as 
possible should be left for personal error. 

1 Pari. Paper, Cmd. 6044 ; cf. Keith, Journal of Oomparatim 
Legislation, xviii. 110 ff. 
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Chapter 

X 


There is, of course, a further reason to expect that 
the Idug shall be specially careful to foUow the progress 
of British diplomacy. It is to him that the electorate 
must look for the maintenance of a wise restraint on 
any schemes of the ministry which may seem to 
involve the country deeply, and he must retain the 
right if necessary to compel the ministry to submit 
vital issues to the people, or to resign office and allow 
another ministry to take this step. No doubt this 
as always is an ultima ratio, but the right cannot be 
denied. A mirustry is elected necessarily only on a 
general foreign policy, and, if events emerge which 
render change of this policy necessary, it is for the 
kmg to consider whether or not the change is so vital 
that he should recommend ministers to take the 
opinion of the people on it. It woidd always be 
difficult for ministers to refuse such a request in a 
matter of serious consequence. No ministry has any 
moral right to embark on fundamental foreign pohcies 
without electoral authority. It cannot be denied that 
a very pamful impression was caused throughout the 
coimtry when it was learned that the British govern- 
ment had proposed to facilitate the settlement of the 
Ethiopian question by the grant to the Emperor of 
access to the sea by the transfer of protected territory 
iu Somaliland. It seems as if the ministry contended 
that it could do so without securing in advance the 
assent of the king to the proposed measure, a doctrine 
which is clearly unsound, and which would have 
appeared utterly heretical to Queen Victoria, who had 
earnestly to be persuaded into the sacrifice of Heligo- 
land to Germany for substantial consideration iu 
1890. No doubt the attitude of Queen Victoria in 
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tte events of 1876-8 was too drastic.^ Her desire Chapter 
for war led lier into pressure of a very severe kind on ^ 
h.er ministry and ker Prime Minister, who gave vent 
under it to tke amazing doctrine tkat, tkougk tke 
ministry could not as men of konour resign wken 
unable to carry out ker wiskes, “ your Majesty kas 
tke clear constitutional rigkt to dismiss tkem.” ^ 

Plainly tke distinction is invakd. Tke constitutional 
rule is for tke ministry to present tke Crown witk tke 
ckoice between acting on its advice or acceptiag its 
resignation.® To force tke Crown to tke formal act 
of dismissal is a needless exacerbation of feekng. But 
tke Prime Minister was rigkt in recognising tkrougkout 
tkat it was due to tke Queen to endeavour to secure 
in all tkat was done ker full co-operation, leaving it 
to ker to refuse assent to tke decisions of tke Cabinet 
if ske felt tkat tkey no longer represented tke will 
of tke electorate. To ignore tke sovereign is to 
deprive tke people of a safeguard wkick migkt become 
of grave importance if a new ministry elected on some 
domestic issue were suddenly to desire to alter Britisk 
foreign pokey. To take a most improbable instance, 
a ministry wkick proposed ruulateral disarmament as 
a gesture to restore peace and good will in Europe 
could not expect royal assent except on a definite 
popular mandate. 

Tkere is unquestionably a tendency to regard tke 
progress of tke relation of tke sovereign to foreign 
afiairs as tkat of a steady decline. Tkus it kas been 

^ It led to an attack on her exercise of the prerogative on May 13, 

1879, by Mr Dillwyn and Mr Courtney, replied to by Mr Gladstone 
{Letters, ser. 2, iii. 18-20). 

2 Buckle, lAfe, vi. 246. 

^ Lord J. Russell, September 7, 1859 {Letters, ser. 1, iii. 472). 
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Chapter Said that the services of Edward VII were those of 
^ an ambassador, not of a Foreign Secretary, diplomatic 
as distinguished from political. “ By the time he 
ascended the throne the power to initiate or to 
obstruct a foreign policy had passed irrecoverably 
beyond the reach of the Crown. And his own influence 
upon Foreign Affairs fell, probably, as much short as 
that of his mother as it exceeded that of his son. The 
change reflected one side of that vast movement 
away from privilege and towards democracy which 
is the xmexhausted commonplace of the age we live 
in.” It must be doubted seriously whether this 
assertion is not misleading. The power of the Crown 
to irdtiate or obstruct a foreign policy existed under 
Queen Victoria solely when there were divergences of 
pohcy in her Cabinets, and when therefore royal 
support might deflect the purpose of the Prime 
Minister. In those conditions she could do useful 
work of a type which has evoked the almost unstinted 
admiration of a student of foreign policy from 1815 
to 1874.^ There is no reason to suppose that equal 
authority might not be exerted by the king to-day if 
like circumstances arose, though the gradual growth 
of the authority of the Prime Minister dimirdshes the 
probabihty of a repetition of Cabinet dissensions of 
the tjrpe not rare before the death of Lord Palmerston, 
and the appearance of Mr Gladstone as Prime Minister. 
Mr Cecil stresses the dominating position apparently 
assumed by the Queen in 1878, when the Cabinet 
discussion of January 12 turned on a letter from her 
Majesty in which she urged that the national honour 

1 Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, iii. 615. 

^ Seton-Watson, Disraeli, Gladstone and the Eastern Question, p. viii. 
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required an immediate decision to defend Constanti- Chapter 
nople and claimed that the feeling of the nation was ^ 
behind her. But after ah the Queen was merely in 
this case using the influence that assuredly belongs 
to the sovereign when there is division in the 
Cabinet, but, while she had at one time opposed her 
Prime Minister, she was now engaged in supporting 
him against Cabinet dissent. She carried it, of course, 
to the length of driving Lord Derby in March from 
the Cabinet and into the arms of the Liberal party.^ 

But the fact remains that the policy was that of her 
Prime Minister, and that he restrained her from her 
desire to go to war with Russia. In 1893 ^ again 
the Queen was most urgent with her ministers to 
strengthen the British forces in Egypt and to support 
Lord Cromer in his determination to keep the 
young Khedive, Abbas II, in his place. But the 
pohcy which she approved had already the support of 
the Foreign Secretary, whom she had induced to take 
office, and the final determination of the ministry to 
strengthen the garrison was based on military opinion 
corroborating that of Lord Cromer. 

It might indeed be said that Edward VII’s influence 
was greater than his mother’s in view of his untiring 
energy and activity in continental visits and conversa- 
tions with kings and ministers. Certainly his son had 
no opportunity to emulate the full activities on this 
head of his father, for he was concerned with grave 
issues of home politics and engaged in a visit to India 
which his father had declined to take, while after the 

^ Seton-Watson, Disraeli^ Gladstone and the Eastern Question, 
pp. 356, 512-17. 

2 Letters, ser. 3, ii. 203 ff. 
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war the whole system of continental pohtics had been 
altered by the sweeping away of the German and 
Russian Emperors and the breaking up of Austria- 
Hungary. There was no room, therefore, for the king 
to exercise the diplomatic fimctions of his father, but 
there is no real proof that there has been any funda- 
mental change in the royal influence, as the outcome 
of the advance of democracy, except indirectly in the 
sense that Prime Ministers have more authority now 
as a normal rule than of old. If in the future this 
should again change, as in the event of the develop- 
ment of a three-party system, and if the king should 
desire to exercise influence, there seems no ground 
why he should not do so as fully as Queen Victoria 
or Edward VII. It is also an error to distinguish in 
any vital sense between the authority of these two. 
In both cases it was advisory only ; neither had 
power, for that had irrevocably disappeared with the 
Reform Act. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE king’s influence IN DEFENCE ISSUES 

1. The Conservatism of Queen Victoria 
It was natural that William IV should be interested Chapter 

■trT 

in naval questions, for his own early career had been 

at sea and it was an untoward series of events which 
precluded him from ever attaining the command he 
desired, while the brief tenure of office as Lord High 
Admiral which was accorded to him resulted in a 
severe snub from his brother on the score of the 
usurpation of powers not constitutionally his.^ But 
the young Queen very naturally had no special interest 
in the Navy, nor was she fond of the sea, so that for 
good or ill her interests throughout her reign were 
toected to the Army. She was always willing to take 
up matters referring to her Army, and Lord Esher ® 
no doubt was quite fair when he stated that a new 
Secretary of State for War would not have an easy 
time, since the Queen was inchned to hsten to soldiers 
in preference to ministers. It must be remembered 
also that in the nature of things mihtary questions 
were more easily apprehended by the Prince Consort, 
and that in the presence of the Duke of Cambridge, 
her cousin, as Commander-in-Chief the Queen was 

^ G. E, Thompson, The Patriot King, pp. 148-59. 

2 Journals and Letters, i. 269. 
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XI 


assured of being kept closely in touch with a fine 
Conservative type of mihtary mind. In the case of 
the Navy the Crown was represented by the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, but in the case of 
the Army there was nothing to obscure the existence 
of the prerogative royal, and the Queen was always 
sensitive in the extreme on the point of her position 
towards that force. 

In the earher years of her reign her chief preoccu- 
pation lay in efEorts to induce the governments who 
served her to improve the forces. That attitude was 
not unnatural, for the mihtary preparations of the 
day were curiously inadequate, and in the Crimean 
war they were found to be most deficient. The Queen 
is found urging the enhsting of the necessary number 
of men to make good the obhgations of the govern- 
ment in regard to the war with Eussia, and she 
showed her keen interest in the miserable fate of our 
soldiers at Sebastopol by the favour which she 
extended to Florence Nightingale. But her dis- 
satisfaction over the Crimean muddle was soon trans- 
ferred to the apparent failure of her ministry effectively 
to reinforce the Indian army in its efEorts to combat 
the mutiny. On Lord Palmerston she urged the 
improvement of the militia, but it seems dubious if 
she seriously disturbed his iixsouciance.’^ 

A much more interesting constitutional issue pre- 
sented itself in the matter of the position of the 
Indian army on the transfer of the administration of 
India from the East India Company as a sequel to the 
mutiny. The Queen was gravely displeased by the 
attitude of Lord Derby in 1869 on the question of the 

^ Letters, ser. 1, iii. 306-12, 326, 330. 
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position of the European forces of the Company, and chapter 
caused him deep pain and perplexity by informing 
him that she could not sanction under any form the 
creation of a British army distinct from that known 
as the Army of the Crown. She would consider such 
action dangerous to the maintenance of India, to the 
dependence of the Indian Empire on the mother 
country, and to her throne in these realms. Such an 
army would be freed from the proper control of 
constitutional monarchy, removed from the direct 
co mm and of the Crown and entirely independent of 
Parliament, an unconstitutional amount of power and 
patronage would be thrown into the hands of the 
Indian Council and government, and the Indian army 
would be permanently hostile to the regular forces. 

It is not surprismg that Lord Derby feared that it 
might “ leave him no alternative but that of humbly 
entreating to be relieved of a responsibility which 
nothing should have induced him to undertake but 
a sense of duty to your Majesty and the conviction 
that he might rely with confidence upon your 
Majesty’s continued support.” He could not discuss 
freely with his colleagues the position in view of the 
Queen’s warniug that she would not accept one form 
of advice if tendered. The Queen in reply greatly 
modified her position, and virtually allowed the Prime 
Minister to submit such advice as he finally determined, 
while making clear her views. The issue was finally 
adjusted by the adoption of a system under which no 
distract European army was continued in being.’- On 

1 Letters, ser. 1, iii. 404 ff. ; Keith, Constitutional History of India, 
p. 188. The QueeA complain,ed of interference with her prerogative 
of war and peace. 
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Chapter the whole there seems to have been a good deal of 
misxmderstanding on the part of the Queen, and the 
pohcy of the government can hardly have been 
afiected by it. 

In another issue, this time of home interest in 
special, the Queen was induced to take action which 
at the time attracted a good deal more attention than 
seems to have been deserved ou the constitutional 
side. The government of Mr Gladstone determined 
to abolish the purchase of army commissions for 
reasons of abundant weight. But the system, which 
was illegal save as specially authorised by royal 
warrant, had been in practice conducted on lines 
outside the warrant. Prices in excess of those allowed 
therein had regularly been paid, and the government 
therefore, in determining to end the system, was 
anxious to regulate the position by Act of Parhament 
which would in efiect indemnify irregular pajrments 
in the past. Difficulty arose in the Lords, and the 
government decided on an effective stroke. The 
system existed only under a royal warrant, and by 
the withdrawal of the warrant it ceased to be legal. 
The ministry therefore could be assured of the 
acceptance of their proposals for legislation without 
long delay by the Lords, since otherwise their 
proteges would be left unprotected. The Queen saw 
the force of the argument and signed the warrant.^ 
It was not, of course, an act of prerogative power, 
but the exercise of a statutory authority, and the 
impression of the revelation of the great reserved 
powers of the Crown made on Bagehot’s contempor- 
aries seems strange. But the Queen’s good sense is 

^ Letters, ser. 2, ii. 161-4 ; Morley, Life of Gladstone, ii. 361“6. 
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shown to advantage. Her anxiety to avoid injustice Chapter 
to individuals is seen iu the energy with which she 
urged Mr Cardwell to appoint a commission to 
investigate alleged grievances, and though the minister 
demurred the step was actually taken a little later. 

Of Mr Cardwell and his great reforms the Queen had 
no opinion, for the Duke of Cambridge was far from 
approving any change, and most amusiugly she 
suggested in 1871 that the retirement of the Speaker 
would afiord an excellent opportunity of disposing of 
the minister. It is significant that in 1880 she 
complacently enlightened Mr Gladstone that his 
colleague’s plan had broken down, a fact of which 
the Prime Minister was clearly unaware. At the same 
time ^ she expressed plainly her ideal of the Secretary 
of State as “ no mere theorist but someone who will 
act cordially and well with the Commander-in-Chief.” 

It was quite inevitable that, holding these views, the 
Queen should have been ready to support generals 
against her advisers. The most interesting example 
of the length to which she would go in a cause she 
deemed sufficiently important is to be seen in the 
remarkable letter sent to Lady Wolseley on March 3, 

1885, when she urged her to hint to her husband that 
he should threaten resignation if the government did 
not accord him the support he demanded.* In the 
same way she pressed the ministry in the Boer war 
to adopt the advice of Lord Eoberts as to the measures 
to be adopted, but in neither case did she probably 
actually afiect the action taken. The issues were not 
in her own sphere, and her chief motive was suspicion 
of civUian interference in matters she deemed military. 

1 Letters, ser. 2, iii. 76. " Ibid., iii. 619. 
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Chapter Of the true inter-relation of civil and miUtary 
^ authority she had no clear understanding. 

Her limitations of outlook and the extent of her 
deference to the views of her cousin were exhibited 
most strongly in regard to the famous Hartington 
report on the reform of the War OflS.ce. She was at 
first interested in the work of the Eoyal Commission, 
hut its report she hated, “that really abominable 
report, which she beyond measure is shocked should 
have emanated from a Conservative government.” ^ 
We need not see in her hasty words evidence of failure 
to (listing ni sb between the views of the government 
and those of the Eoyal Commission. The Queen was 
quite right in thinki ng that the Commission was so 
constituted that the report was practically an ex- 
pression of the general position adopted by her 
ministry. The head of ofience was, of course, the 
proposal to abohsh the ofldce of Commander-in-Chief. 
She had been horrified to hear that the idea was in 
the air, and had even required her Private Secretary 
to take steps to prevent it being discussed ; we seem 
to have faint echoes of the mandates of Elizabeth to 
her faithful and subservient Commons. She was 
satisfied that the proposal invaded the royal preroga- 
tive : “ one of the greatest prerogatives of the 

sovereign is the direct communication with an irre- 
movable and non-pohtical ofldcer of high rank, about 
the army.” ^ She had in fact imbibed in youth the 
doctrine enshrined in the counsel given by the Duke 
of Wellington that the Prince Consort should assume 
the duties of Commander-in-Chief as a mode of 
counteracting the growing power of democracy and 
^ Letters, sot. 3, i. 582. ^ Ibid., i. 600. 
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the steady weakening thereby of the executive. It Chapter 
was in vain that Lord Wolseley with some courage ^ 
warned her that the position had been undermined 
by the systematic resistance of the Duke of Cambridge 
to every needful reform, and with dehcate s kill 
pointed out that the objections mged to the appoint- 
ment of the Duke of Connaught as Adjutant-General 
had been inspired by the dislike of having a royal 
prince in ofiS.ce owing to experience of the Duke of 
Cambridge’s methods.^ The Queen was clearly moved 
by two considerations : she did not desire to remove 
her cousin from ofiS.ce, and she wished it to be 
preserved for the use of her son. 

It resulted from her obstinacy that only in 1895 
had Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman the firmness of mind 
necessary to move the Duke of Cambridge from his 
ofiSce. The Duke could not be induced to resign, and 
ultimately the influence of the Queen at its highest 
had to be exerted to induce him to relinquish the 
post at her request, and the Cabinet was unable to 
soften the blow by the grant of the pension for which 
he asked.® The Queen undoubtedly acted as she did 
in the hope that at the end of the tenure of the ofiSce 
revised in powers by Lord Wolseley she would secure 
the reversion for her son, and in 1900 ® she was deeply 
disappointed when she found that the Cabinet was clear 
that it could not pass over Lord Eoberts in this matter. 

A gleam of hope was suggested in the idea that Lord 
Eoberts might take the Secretaryship of State for 
War, but that admirable soldier, who in his hfetime 
was regarded imfairly as a crank in his perception of 

^ Letters, ser. 3, i. 627. ^ Ihid,, ii. 612 f., 516, 518 ff. 

® Ibid,, iii. 594, 696 f . 
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Chapter the inadequacy of British war preparations, was far 
^ too sensible to accept an ofS.ce whose duties he was 
ill-qualified to discharge. The Queen therefore died 
without seeing her ambition secured. But her last 
year of hfe was most honourably marked by the 
touching sincerity of her interest in and sympathy 
with her troops in their arduous struggle. Moreover, 
even to the peccant generals who showed so little 
capacity in their operations she was prepared to 
extend leniency, and she engaged in a most severe 
controversy over the publication of the Spion Kop 
despatches as contrary to the public interest in time 
of war.^ It is curious to note that the Prime Minister 
tried to throw the blame on Lord Lansdowne for 
misunderstanding a Cabinet decision; it is fairly 
clear that this was not the case, but the mode of 
conducting Cabinet business was, and until the creation 
of the Cabinet Secretariat during the war remained, 
so slovenly that any kind of error was only to be 
anticipated. Her patriotism and her interest in 
defence explain her famous visit to Ireland, which 
overtaxed her strength and led indirectly to her death, 
and to her sanction of the creation of the Irish Guards. 
She rewarded generously the of&cers whose services 
redeemed the errors of the campaign, and exhibited 
one quahty which was invaluable. From first to last 
the idea of defeat or despair was foreign to her,® a 
characteristic symbohc of her whole outlook on life, 
and well worthy of a British Queen. 

^ Letters, aer. 3, iii. 633, 636, 639, 641. Lord Lansdowne in 1897 was 
severely rebuked for altering names of regiments without authority 
(iii. 133). 

* Lady G. Cecil, Life qf SaMsbv/ry, iiL 191. 
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2. King Edward and the Army 

It was natural that Edward VII should share to 
the full his mother’s interest in the Army ; heredity 
counts and, though the family never produced a good 
general, all its members have leaned to interest in 
war, and to that side of his character Edward VII 
added a marked fondness for details of uniform and 
accoutrements. Moreover the times were such as 
to bring the Army well iuto the forefront of his 
interests. The war revealed wholesale defects and 
demanded great remedies, and the king from his 
preoccupation with European pohtics was only too 
well aware of the precariousness of the peace, which 
he worked so hard to secure by the system of alliances 
which should have secured that the power in Europe 
was too evenly divided to allow attack on either side. 

Under Mr Brodrick, a plodding minister of no 
substantial ability, it was hopeless to have much 
done ^ to remedy the disastrous mistakes revealed in 
the report of the Royal Commission on the South 
African War, which he most reluctantly had consented 
to appoint. But in October 1903 the reconstruction 
of the Cabinet after the resignations of ministers on 
the free trade issue brought to the War Office 
Mr Arnold-Forster, who was an enthusiast, and the 
king advanced under the guidance of Lord Esher, 
who had served on the South African Commission and 
thereafter claimed to be a standing adviser of the 
king on aU matters milit ary or indeed otherwise. He 
was now appointed with Sir John Fisher and Sir 
George Clarke to serve as a Committee on War Office 
^ Lee, Edward VII, ii. 92, 93. 
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Chapter Eeconstruction. The Mug urged Lord Grenfell to 
serve, but the latter explained at an audience his 
difficulties, from the point of view of a serving officer, 
so clearly that the Mng waived Ms desire. His 
personal interest in the appointments was shown in 
the form of the announcement of the setting up of the 
Committee by the Prime Minister with the Mug’s 
approval and after consultation with the Secretary 
of State for War. Shortly after he negatived the 
desire of Mr Balfour to alter the name War Office, 
showing in Ms objection a feeling for tradition which 
was absent from the subtle intellect of his philosopher 
Prime Mimster. 

The result of the work of the Committee was 
decisive.^ The office of Commander-in-CMef was to 
be abohshed, and there was to be constituted an 
Army Council on the lines of the Board of Admiralty, 
thus terminating the duality which had been a curse 
of the system and bringing the whole control directly 
into the hands of the Secretary of State for War, 
subject to Parliament. The plan was ingemous and 
sound, and it is a testimony to the king’s acumen 
that not only did he accept it, but as the matter 
fell in considerable measure witMn the preroga- 
tive, advised the government to give effect to the 
project without prior consultation with Parliament. 
At the same time as the office of Co mm and er-iu -Chief 
was abolished, the new post of Inspector-General was 
invented, and after a formal offer to the retiring 
Commander-in-CMef, wMch was couched so as to 
secure refusal, the Duke of Connaught was appointed, 
while Lord Eoberts was given a seat on the newly 

^ Anson, The, Grown (ed. Keith), ii. 238 ff. 
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revived Imperial Defence Committee, Mr Balfour’s Chapter 
pet device for the higher control of all aspects of 
defence. Lord Esher henceforward regarded himself 
as a permanent member of that body, and Sir G. 

Clarke served as its Secretary with utihty and 
distinction. A special salute for the Duke of Connaught 
was refused by the Secretary of State, ehciting from 
the king the pungent if unfair comment : “ No go. 

The Secretary of State for War is as obstinate as a 
mule.” The king also had a good memory, and his 
subsequent relations with the minister were probably 
not unafiected by this failure to meet his wishes. 

The episode was unfortunate, for the king now 
began to exhibit a most remarkable activity in regard 
to the proposals for decentralisation which ultimately 
were issued in an Army Order in January 1905. He 
insisted on early communication of draft proposals, 
citing the rules of his mother’s reign, and was strongly 
opposed to Treasury control of the administration 
and disciphne of the Army. His minister would not 
agree to meet his wishes for the reduction of the age 
of admission of subalterns to the Guards to 18| in 
heu of 19, on the sound grotmd that it would bar 
entry through Sandhurst, but the Mng’s acquiescence 
-was sulky. He objected also to the experiment of an 
Army Journal, disapproving of ofi&cers not retired 
or beyond the hkehhood of employment expressing 
views, and though the journal was started it did not 
long survive. On uniforms he was firm, and reahsed 
the value for recruiting purposes of ornament despite 
the uses of economy. Most interesting is his sense of 
history ; he successfully restored to the Duke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infantry the right to wear a red 
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Chapter pagri witli tte foreign service wMte helmet in order 
^ to perpetuate the memory of the distinctive red tuft 
awarded to its predecessor, the 46th Eegiment, for 
gallantry in the field in 1777. On the necessity of 
maintaining the strength of the garrison in South 
Africa the king had strong views. He repeated them 
to the Liberal government in 1906, and it was with 
great dissatisfaction that he had to acquiesce in 1908 
in the weakening of the forces.’- 

On one matter he was adamant, and the Secretary 
of State by maladroitness played into his hands. 
Changes in the Pay Warrant were submitted inform- 
ally by Mr Loring, Private Secretary at the War 
OfQ.ce, instead of m normal ministerial form, and the 
king, who objected to the risk of serving ofiQcers 
sufiering loss through the change, saw the tactical 
advantage, and through his Prime Minister efiectively 
rebuked the peccant minister. Moreover, he used the 
moral ascendancy thus established to adhere to his 
objections of substance and signed the warrant only 
when he had satisfied himself that there was no real 
risk of hardship to any ofQcer. 

But real reform was not effected under Mr Arnold- 
Forster, though he made a beginning in deahng with 
the defects of the situation, the absence of an expe- 
ditionary force or an effective home defence army. 
It was left to Mr Haldane to work out the scheme 
which provided an expeditionary force of 160,000 
men in place of the bare 60,000 available in 1899, and 
for a territorial army. On the latter the influence of 
the king was whole-hearted ; in two months alone in 

^ Lee, Edward VII, ii. 484 n. 1. Eagging in. the Guards caused 
trouble in 1907 (Journals cmd Letters of Viscount Esher, ii. 267). 
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1909 he presented colours to no less than 130 battalions Chapter 
of the Territorial Force. He supported the ministerial 
scheme of reforms whole-heartedly ; as Mr Haldane 
admitted, “ there was no minister who had had 
greater cause to be grateful to his sovereign than 
himself.” He urged him to stick to office in 1908 
amid the depression caused by the necessary re- 
ductions in army expenditure to leave funds for the 
navy, and, though his own brother was the culprit, he 
resented severely his refusal to remain m the useless 
office of Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean 
after 1909. After criticisms of the scheme of reorgan- 
isation began, the king shared some of the objections, 
and his support of Lord Roberts’ strictures some- 
times evoked petulance from his minister, but the 
royal intervention was plahdy well considered. 

The kmg had a just sense of the necessity of maiu- 
taining discipline, and this led him in 1901 to have 
to perform the painful task of approving the decision 
to remove Sir R. Buller from the command of the 
First Army Corps at Aldershot, to which, contrary to 
pubhc disapproval of his command in Natal, he had 
been appointed on returning from South Africa. 

Sir R. Buller had unfortunately replied pubhcly to 
the criticisms addressed against his apparent in- 
tention of evacuating Ladysmith, and the Secretary 
of State, the Prime Minister, and Mr Balfour were 
united in determining that he must resign or be 
removed from his command as a penalty for this 
flagrant breach of regulations. He exercised his right 
to appeal to the king, who was also an old friend, but 
the king without hesitation approved his removal. 

Naturally the king was interested in the career of 
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Chapter Ms fxiends in the Army and in the filling of the great 
posts. He was opposed to the sending of Lord 
Kitchener to India, but yielded to ministerial urging 
and the argument that otherwise he would leave the 
Army. His friendship for Sir T. Kelly Kenny led 
Tiim to secure his appointment as Adjutant-Greneral 
and to his steady opposition to efforts to reduce his 
status so as to emphasise his subordination to the 
Commander-in-Chief or to induce him to leave the 
War Of&ce. But he disappeared in the great re- 
organisation of 1904, though he continued to offer 
opinions to the king on matters mihtary. It is 
interesting to note that the king early recognised the 
capacity of Major Douglas Haig, for whom he secured 
in 1906 employment at the War Office. 

Though the king had hesitated regarding Lord 
Kitchener’s original appointment to India he was soon 
convinced of the soundness of his reforms, and for this 
reason no doubt supported him in the contest with 
Lord Curzon which ended in the great proconsul’s 
resignation. He also approved the grant to him of 
an extension of office for two years. But even more 
signal was his consideration in regard to the useless 
office of Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean 
which Lord Kitchener was forced by royal pressure, 
very reluctantly, to accept. When he saw the king 
on April 28, 1910, just before his death, the king 
presented Tiim with the baton of a Field Marshal and 
after hearing his reasons reheved hi m from his promise 
to accept the command. Instead he worked hard to 
secure for him appointment as Govemor-Greneral, 
but found Lord Morley adamant,^ and by a curious 

^ Lord Esher was ojffered the office (Journals and Letter Sy ii. 448, 449). 
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lack of taste the occasion of the royal funeral was chapter 
chosen by Lord Morley to intimate to Sir C. Hardinge 
his selection for the post. His tenure was fated to 
be marked out by the ghastly mismanagement of 
the Mesopotamian campaign, which resulted in the 
passing on him, on the Commander-in-Chief, and on 
certain others severe censures by the Royal Com- 
mission which investigated perhaps the most deplor- 
able episode in Indian war history.^ 

In naval issues the king naturally took special 
interest, for the growth of the German navy, in view 
of the hostihty of Germany, was an outstanding 
feature of his reign. His adviser in these matters 
was Sir John Fisher, an ofi6.cer whose influence on 
British policy may be judged very differently from 
various points of view. The regularisation of his 
relations with the king was effected in 1904 by appoint- 
ing biTiri first naval aide-de-camp, which gave him 
personal access to the sovereign, to whom, therefore, 
he could unburden himself on naval and other topics 
at great length. 

Sir J. Fisher was responsible for inducing the Con- 
servative government to consent to the construction 
of the first Dreadnought, launched in 1906. Germany, 
irritated by the failure of the Algeciras Conference, 
had thus the necessary incentive to start its new naval 
programme and to enter on a course which could 
only end in war. Sir J. Fisher’s poHcy of concen- 
tration denuded the seas of British war vessels and 
induced another friend of the Mng’s, Sir C. Hardinge,^ 

1 Lloyd George, War Memoirs, ii. 802-31 ; Robertson, SMiers and 
Statesmen, ii. 19-65. 

2 Lee, Edward VII, ii. 332, 333. 
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Chapter to protest against tlie weakening of British infiuenct^ 
overseas, but the king’s support was still forthcoming 
for the Admiral, who was able with his backing to 
persevere with his policy of constructing Ikeadmnghts 
and concentration of forces, while reducing the 
Channel fleet to dimensions which brought serious 
attacks on the ministry. The king and a aub- 
committec of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
finally decided in favour of Sir ,T. Fiaher in hia heatinl 
controversy of 1908-9 with Lord Charles Bereafordd 
But it must bo admitted that, whatever the merits 
of Sir J. Fisher, he was in many ways a dangerous 
adviser. Long before Algeciraa the Kaiser was able 
to say with truth that Sir J. Fisher was anxious to 
have a struggle with Germany before the latter could 
strengthen her fleet,® and he actually had the in- 
credible folly to propose an attack without warning 
on Germany, while during the great war he <!onceivetl 
fantastic plans of landing forces in Germany, whi<jh 
prevented him from concentrating on really practicid 
schemca. 


3. Qeorge V and National Defence 

The king was confronted on his accession with the 
clear evidence of the German danger, and with the 
necessity of seeking to avert the catastrophe hy 
efforts to secure appeasement with Germany. The 
attack on Turkey by Italy further aggravated the 
position by leading to the Balkan ware, and to the 
appeai^oe of Italy as a rival Mediterranean power, 
rendering a closer naval underatanding nmmmy with 
France in 1912, so that Britain might be free to 

® Lee, otf., U. <^-603. i |i_ 
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continue tlie concentration of forces to counter a Chapter 
German attack. At the same time the growing ^ 
bitterness of the conflict between Conservatives and 
Liberals over the Irish question menaced the possi- 
bility of civil war, and the loyalty of the forces of the 
Crown was directly called into question by the 
incident at the Curragh already referred to, when 
ofS.cers were found to be resigning rather than face 
the possibility of being employed to deal with unrest 
in Ulster, while the government had permitted the 
creation of two bodies of Volunteers, which were 
virtually private armies ready to engage in civil war. 

The situation was saved only by the action of the 
Prime Minister, who received the authority of the 
king to undertake also the duties of Secretary of State 
for War, for which Col. Seely had proved inadequate, 
and who restored disciplme by laying down the funda- 
mental principle that soldiers may not enquire before- 
hand the nature of the work on which they were to be 
employed.^ It may be feared that the episode went 
far to justify the belief in Germany that the British 
government would be incapable of decisive action 
owing to the imminence of civil war. While, however, 
ah. allowances should be made for official blundering 
in the matter and for the failure of Col. Seely at a 
crisis, the fact remains that officers failed to remember 
their first duty to their country and placed political 
party before their fidehty to the king. It was a 
deplorable precedent, and the king was fated to see 
another, and in some ways not less serious, derehction 
of duty when in 1931 at Invergordon® the sailors 

^ Oxford, Fift^ Tears of Parliament, ii. 149--63 ; see chap. vii. § 6. 

2 Kiog-Hall, Our Own Times, i. 416, 417, 421. 

Y 
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Chapter mutinied because of notliing more serious than cuts 
^ in pay inadequately explained by tbeir ofl&cers. In 
tbat case tbe departure of Britain from tbe gold 
standard was tbe immediate outcome, and it may be 
doubted if tbe concessions then made to tbe sailors 
could not have been obtained by them without so 
grave a breach of duty. They protested, it is true, 
their loyalty to tbe king, but they failed lamentably 
to reabse tbat their loyalty should have led them to 
put their faith in the sovereign to secure a remedy 
for any just grievances. Unhappily the example of 
disobedience set at the Curragh had undermined 
loyalty. Far more venial was the disloyalty dis- 
played at the close of 1918 and the beginning of 1919 
over the impossible scheme of demobihsation accepted 
by the War Cabinet, and the remedy applied by 
Mr Churchill was immediately appreciated and com- 
plete order restored.^ 

The king and Queen Mary during the war identified 
themselves whole-heartedly with the fate of the 
forces, and not only were visits paid to the British 
and alhed armies overseas, but innumerable military 
detachments and hospitals at home were inspected 
and the Grand Fleet at Scapa visited. Of special 
value was the activity of the king in encouraging 
munition workers to realise that they had a plain duty 
to the men at the front, and that they were bound to 
lay aside restrictions on output when their fellow 
workers were risking life for poor pay. For tMs 
purpose he repeatedly addressed the workers at 
munition factories, and thus brought home to many 
the real character of their work. Very striking was 
his decision in March 1916, for the sake of example to 
^ Ohtxrohill, TM World Crkis^ t. 52-65, 
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munition workers and otters, to abandon during the cimpter 
war tbe use of alcobobc bquor both for himself and ^ 
for the royal household. Unlucldly, though Lord 
Kitchener among others followed his example, the 
House of Commons declined to consent to this act of 
self-sacrifice, and thus some of the value of an iinapTfigTi 
gesture was lost.^ 

On military issues the king was regularly in close 
touch with ministers. Lord Oxford ^ records a four 
hours’ discussion — ^remiaiscent of older times— be- 
tween himself, the king, Lord Kitchener, Mr. Balfour 
and Sic Edward Grey on the problem of compulsory 
service which the king approved, and he gave his 
dehberate sanction to the replacement of Sir J. Erench 
by Sir Douglas Haig in the command in France. 

The post-war years brought difficult problems of 
reduction of forces, in the vain hope of disarmament 
on a substantial scale among the peoples of Europe, 
and it was naturally painful for the king to consent 
to the successive steps of retrenchment, especially 
in the Navy, affecting the careers of competent and 
keen officers. But he realised fuUy the motives of 
ministers, even in the Labour governments of 1924 
and 1929, and he hved long enough to see better 
prospects opening out for members of the services 
in which he was so much interested. The formal 
creation of a distinct Air Force in 1917-18 gave him in 
respect of it the same powers as he already enjoyed 
by statute in respect of the Army, and the contro- 
versies over the several parts to be played in defence 
by the Air Force, Army and Navy increased the com- 
plexity of defence issues submitted, and doubtless his 

^ Lloyd George, War MernoirSf L 317-22, 328—30. 

2 Memories and Reflections, ii, 109, 114 fi. 
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long naval experience helped to maintain the claims 
of the Navy against the pretensions of the newer arm. 

The limitations on royal action were shown with 
special clearness during the great war. The ministries 
of the Vin g were in effect definitely determined upon 
by Parliament, and it would clearly have involved 
serious danger for the king to have endeavoured to 
make his opinion prevail, even had he felt doubtful 
of the wisdom of the decisions of his Prime Minister. 
The fatal decision of Mr Lloyd George^ to refuse 
the Commander-in-Chief the necessary reinforce- 
ments, despite the support of the CMef of Stafi and 
Mr Churchill, unquestionably led to the appalling 
reverses of the forty days from March 21, 1918, when 
the British Army suffered the almost incredible amount 
of 300,000 men killed, wounded or prisoners. But for 
the king to overrule his Prime Minister before the 
disaster or to displace him after it would have been 
wholly impossible. However badly the country had 
been served, the Prime Minister had been given his 
power to do almost irreparable injury by the House 
of Co mm ons, and an alternative ministry was impos- 
sible at that juncture, while an appeal to the electorate 
was even more out of the question. Or to put it 
another way, the authority that remains to the king 
is the right to secure that the will of the electorate 
prevails, and, where that cannot be consulted, the one 
duty of the Crown is to afford all support and 
confidence to the ministry of the day. 

1 Chtirohill, TU World OrUia, 1916-1918, pp. 376 ff. ; Mallet, Lloyd 
George, pp. 121-30 ; Sir W. Robertson, Soldiers and Statesmen, i. 296 ff, ; 
Spender, Life of Lord Oxford, ii. 299-309. Lloyd George’s own apologia 
{War Memoirs, v.) can hardly have convinced even its author. 



CHAPTEE XII 

THE PREROGATIVES OP JUSTICE AND MERCY 

1. The Crown as the Fountain of Justice 

The rendering of justice is one of the earliest and Chapter 
most important of royal functions, and it plays a 
great part in constitutional history. The setting up 
of royal courts displaced the remains of popular 
justice, and rendered possible the creation by the 
judges of the common law which replaced the mass 
of contending local systems. The control of the 
judges and the power of judging by means of the 
Council were iuvaluable to the Stuarts as the means 
by which they maintained their prerogatives and 
secured decisions in favour of their powers to tax, 
and to grant dispensations from the rules laid down 
by statute, as well as to issue proclamations with 
the force of law. But the revolutionary settlement 
completed the work of the Long Parliament. James I 
had already been told by Coke that he might not sit 
as a judge in his own courts ; the Long Parliament 
took away the power to judge causes in the Council 
or the Star Chamber, and under the Act of Settlement, 

1701, the security of judicial tenure was ^tablished. 

The king may only remove a judge, except in the case 
of gross misconduct, on swidress^ from both Houses 
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Chapter of ParKament, and tte probability of snob action being 
required may be dismissed as negbgible.^ 

The Crown still retains tbe power of appointing 
judges, for wbicb purpose letters patent are employed. 
But tbe nomination of judges rests with independent 
authorities. It is recognised that tbe Lord CbanceUor 
bas tbe right to nominate tbe puisne justices of tbe 
High Court, while tbe Prime Minister accepts responsi- 
bibty as regards tbe other justices, tbe Lords Justices 
of Appeal, and tbe Lords of Appeal in Ordinary,® who 
sit with life peerages in tbe House of Lords and 
constitute tbe highest court of appeal for tbe courts 
of England, Scotland, and Northern Ireland. No 
doubt, especially in tbe case of Lords of Appeal, tbe 
sovereign may have opinions and may urge them, but 
tbe sphere is plainly one in wbicb there is bttle room 
for tbe Crown to possess decisive weight.® 

Prom tbe oversea courts of tbe Dominions, colonies, 
protectorates, and countries where tbe king exercises 
extraterritorial jurisdiction, appeals be to tbe King 
in Council. This is a very old prerogative of tbe 
Crown, dating from tbe days when appeals were 
brought to tbe king in bis Parbament ; tbe inter- 
mission of Parbaments under tbe Tudors resulted in 
tbe bringing of tbe appeals to tbe King in Council, 
since that body was always available to undo wrongs. 
But since 1833 these appeals, as well as appeals from 

1 A motion for removal of an Irish judge, Mr Keogh, failed in 1872 
{Letters, ser. 2, ii. 226). 

2 See Letters, ser. 3, ii. 6, 7. For Lord Parmoor’s case, see Fitzroy, 
Memoirs, ii. 532. For the Lord Chancellor’s intervention to exclude 
Sir Lawson Walton from becoming a Lord Justice of Appeal in 1907, 
see Fitzroy, Memoirs, i. 315. 

^ The King still pricks the sheriffs, but they are selected beforehand 
(Fitzroy, ibid. i. 48) ; for the bodkin, see ii. 777. 
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the ecclesiastical courts iu Englaud and from all prize Ciiapter 
courts, are held before the Judicial Committee of the ^ 
Privy Council, which is so constituted by statute that 
it is a court of special qualification to deal with 
oversea causes ; on it sit judges of Indian experience, 
and Dominion and other colonial judges may sit. 

The only essential points which preserve the fact that 
the King in Council is the authority to decide, are 
that the judgment must be unanimous, for it is a 
rule dating from 1627 and since affirmed that there 
must be only one final utterance of Council, and 
dissents, therefore, are not made known ; and, 
secondly, that effect is given to the report of the 
Committee by a formal Order in Council. But the 
king in these matters has no discretion whatever. It 
is contrary to the genius of the British system of 
responsible government that any minister should be 
responsible for judicial decisions, and so the Order 
rests on the recommendation of the Committee, 
and their responsibihty is that of judges, not of 
pohticians. 

Though justice is administered in the name of the 
Crown but few of the instruments used require the 
royal signature. Writs normally go out under the 
seal of the court concerned. The Crown has law 
officers, the Attorney-General and the Sohcitor- 
General, to represent it in the courts in matters 
affecting the king’s interests or the pubhc interests 
of the Crown or of the people. Criminal proceedings 
are brought in the name of the Crown, though iu 
England, unlike Scotland, they are regularly brought 
at the instance of private persons. But in all cases 
the Crown may enter a nolle prosequi, which brings a 
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Chapter pros<fCuti<)ii, by whain«vt‘r instigated, to an endd 
Th(‘ powi^r is oljvioualy a dangerous one ; it may be 
used to prevent due punishment of crime, and in 
1924 tiu" fall of the f-iabour government was brought 
about by the allegation that for political reasons it 
had withdrawn from proaocniting in a case of sedition. 
But these nwittem lie outside the sphere of peiBonal 
intervention by the king. Instructions from the law 
o{li<H*r« to the officer chaiged with the conduct of 
public promnnitions <lo not fall within the sphere in 
which personal twewmt even formal is requisite. 

2. The ImmimUies of the Crown and tte iS’crtwids 

In litigation* the Brown potwosses certain pro* 
ccduml iwlvantages over the subject, but of much 
mowj imjmrtance is the fact that for many purjHJsea 
it stands alxjve the law. That does not mean that 
the king is not bound by law, still less that he cannot 
be bound, but that as sewereign the law which he 
enacts with his Parliament or the oomnwn law does 
not apply to him rules which it imposes on subjects. 
Such rules often are obviously the prcKlucts of common 
sense. Thus the king cannot \m arrostwl, and airwsts 
may not la* effected in his presence, nor can judicial 
prociw be execuUsl within the verge of a royal palace, 
all prt»scriptions based on the necessity of avoiding a 
breacli of the peatse and rianger to the king ; the verge 
of the Palace of Westminster was hold to run from 
Charing Cross to Wiastminster Hall. The king is held 
incompetent to give evidence in caa« of felony or 
troaaon in hk courts ; henee it may be necassary, 

* EkiiM t'mM&iitkmei Dm ^ («m 1. p. tSI. 

* M$m, Tkt t'rmm (vd. U. 310*0. 
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as in a recent case, to prove by tbe evidence of tbird Chapier 
parties facts specially ■witMn royal knowledge. The 
king s goods may not be taken in execution, nor 
distraint be levied on his land ; Crown chattels on 
tbe lands of a tbird party may not be seized in execu- 
tion or under a distress. Tbe king is not bound by 
statute unless expressly mentioned therein, or unless 
it is necessarily impbed that tbe statute binds tbe 
Crown. These rules apply to tbe king eq^uaUy in bis 
personal capacity and as tbe Crown. Hence, if tbe 
king were to commit a crime, tbe action would be 
criminal, but be could not be tried for it by any court 
in bis realms. His position may be elucidated by 
that of an ambassador ; be, like tbe king, is immime 
from speed regulations when be motors, but the 
breach of such regulations is none tbe less a violation 
of law, though no court can punish tbe infraction. 

Special principles apply to tbe contracts of tbe 
Crown. Tbe king must be able to rid himself forth- 
with of an unprofitable servant ; hence be cannot 
deprive himself of bis right to dismiss any servant 
of tbe Crown, civil or defence, unless tbe power so 
to do is expressly limited by statute. Tbe tenure, 
therefore, of all but a small number of servants is 
technically precarious ; in practice it is regulated by 
tbe convention that removal should take place only 
on tbe most substantial grounds. In any case a 
dismissed of&cer may exercise tbe right to petition 
tbe Mng, and tbe petition must be submitted to tbe 
sovereign with tbe recommendation of tbe ministry 
concerned ; in tbe defence services tbe matter is 
specially regulated under statutory authority. 

All contracts by tbe Crown involving tbe expendi- 
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Chapter tixce of public money are subject to tbe constitutional 
^ rule that Parliament must find tbe money, if it is to 
be possible to obtain tbe payment stipulated. Other- 
wise it would be possible for tbe Crown to evade 
Parbamentary control by stipulating for payment and 
so compelling Parliament to find tbe funds. 

Claims against tbe Crown in contract can be 
brought only under tbe procedure of petition of right, 
now regulated by statute. Tbe procedure requires 
as a preliminary tbe grant of a fiat by tbe king on tbe 
recommendation of tbe Home Secretary, who consults 
tbe Attorney-General. Tbe fiat might, therefore, be 
withheld arbitrarily, but by convention it is granted 
in any case where there is any possibility of doubt in 
favour of tbe petitioner’s claim. Tbe same procedure 
is also available in tbe case where it is alleged that 
any goods or lands are wrongfully in tbe bands of tbe 
Crown, and more recently it has been permitted to 
enforce rights to compensation conferred by statute 
or under tbe rules of international law. In some 
cases rebef against tbe Crown has been obtained in 
tbe form of a suit against tbe Attorney-General for a 
declaration of right, but it seems clear that such 
proceedings are not legitimate in any case where 
petition of right bes. A simple procedure is provided 
for causes affecting tbe king’s private estates. 

As tbe king can do no wrong, no proceedings in 
tort can be brought against tbe king’s servants as 
representing tbe Crown. Their wrongful actions 
must be presumed to be departures from tbe royal 
orders, and they must be held personally bable. Of 
course this does not prevent tbe Crown, on being 
satisfied that tbe servants acted homi fide in tbe 
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public interest, paying for tbeir defence in tbe courts Chapter 
or defraying tbe costs awarded against tbem if un- ^ 
successful. Tbe rule is open to criticism on various 
grounds; it is beld to be unjust that a direct action 
cannot be brought against tbe Crown ensuring due 
compensation to tbe person injured, and tbat it is 
unfair tbat an ofS.cer wbo bas acted in good faitb 
should still be under tbe necessity of appearing as a 
suppbant to tbe Crown to be indemnified for action 
done in its service. In fact, in oversea Dominions and 
some colonies suit does be direct, but efiorts to enact 
this in tbe United Kingdom have failed ; in Scotland, 
however, direct suit in tort, as also in contract, is 
allowed. In a few cases government departments 
have been beld or made by statute, as in tbe case 
of tbe Ministry of Transport in 1919, subject to suit 
in tbe ordinary way. But normally a government 
department or its bead is in tbe same position as an 
individual officer. 

Criminal actions by officers are in bke position 
to torts. It is no defence to plead state necessity, 
or tbe orders of a superior, or of tbe Crown itseb. 

Tbe rule is evidently very bard in tbe case of subordin- 
ates ia tbe defence services, and there is authority 
for saying tbat obedience to an order of an officer, 
not on tbe face of it illegal, is sufficient to excuse acts 
otherwise crimmal or tortious, but tbe order must not 
be palpably illegal, for . otherwise a soldier could excuse 
tbe shooting of a senior officer at tbe command of a 
junior. In a limited number of cases tbe plea of 
Act of State ^ in a technical sense can be urged. Tbe 
cases include acts done to abens on royal authority 
^ Anson, The Crown (ed. Keith), i. 318-20. 
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Chapter or ratified later by tbe Crown outside tbe realm, 
and acts connected with tbe taking possession by 
sovereign authority of foreign territory, as when an 
Indian principabty is absorbed. In such cases tbe 
issue of approval would normally fall to be submitted 
for royal assent. 

Officers of tbe Crown when tbey contract are 
recognised as contracting for it, not for themselves, 
unless tbey take steps to make themselves personally 
bable, and so are immune from suit. Moreover 
officers are all employed by tbe Crown, and are not 
bable for tbe torts of subordinates, save to tbe extent 
to which tbey definitely authorised or procured tbe 
execution of tbe tort complained of. Pubbc officers 
in general have procedural advantages, for as a rule 
proceedings arising feom their acts must be brought 
within six months. 

Judicial officers have special immunities. The 
judges of the Supreme Court are immune from 
babbity for all acts, even if mabcious, performed within 
the limits of their jurisdiction, and even for acts out- 
side that jurisdiction unless they knew or had means 
of knowing that they had not jurisdiction. The 
immunity of inferior judges is less extensive.^ 

In general Crown debts rank before aU other debts, 
unless the privilege has, as often, been debberately 
restricted by statute, as in the important cases of 
bankruptcy, and the winding-up of companies. 

3. The Prerogative of Mercy 

The Crowm has the right to pardon crimes because 
they are done against the peace of the Crown. Further 

^ Ridges, ConatitiUional Law of England (ed. Keith), p. 34. 
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power has been given by statute to remit penalties Chapter 
even when part or the whole thereof is payable to ^ 
an informer, as is the case under the Sunday Observ- 
ance Act, 1780. The putting into operation of the 
powers given by that Act in recent times has led 
to a revival of petitions for remission in suitable 
cases. 

The importance of the power lies in the authority 
thus available to prevent undue severity in the 
operation of the law, which, made in general, cannot 
give full effect to the special circumstances which 
may render a lenient treatment of a criminal justified. 

It is not sufficient as a rule to rely on the discretion 
of the court in awarding sentence, for the circum- 
stances of a trial render it difficult for the court to 
have sufficient knowledge or time to deal with each 
case. Moreover there may be many circumstances 
which are not brought to fight at the time and may 
yet be relevant in the consideration whether a 
sentence should be remitted or reduced. Since the 
creation of the Court of Criminal Appeal in 1907, as 
the result of the ghastly miscarriage of justice in the 
case of Adolf Beck which the Home Office failed to 
detect despite full investigation, the function of the 
Home Secretary is less directed to considering possible 
cases of mistakes. If no appeal has been taken, the 
Home Secretary may refer to the Court for its opinion. 

In the main, therefore, the point to be considered, 
whether on the recommendation of the judge or jury 
or on petition by the prisoner or his friends, is the 
question of remission of sentence. Only in capital 
cases is the decision one of special burden on the Home 
Secretary, for by custom he cannot in regard to them 
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Chapter merely accept without personal investigation the 
recommendations of his subordinates. 

In regard to such cases the position of the Crown 
has been made simple. Prior to the accession of 
Queen Victoria^ it was the practice to consider in 
Cabinet with the king present — a curious survival 
of a usage otherwise obsolete — the death sentences 
passed in the metropolitan jurisdictions which came 
to be centralised as the Central Criminal Court at 
the Old Bailey, but this practice was dropped vt'ry 
properly on the accession of the young Queen. The 
rule now is that the full responsibility for all partlons 
rests on the Home Secretary and that his decision is 
■acted upon whenever it is given, though the formal 
pardon has still to be signed by the king. Prior to 
1827 pardons were conferred by letters patent, but a 
sign manual warrant now suffices. 

The reference for signature to the king naturally 
brings the grant under the peraonal knowledge of the 
Crown, but royal intervention is not constitutional. 
It is, of course, within the right of the sovereign to 
comment ; Queen Victoria had decided views on the 
grant of too many commutations of death sentences 
to men who murdered their wives, and was 
doubtful in Mra Maybrick’s case in 1889. Edward 
VII was no less decided in his views. The Edalji 
case which aroused much interest between 1903-6, a 
young solicitor being found guilty of cattle maiming, 
while Sir A. Conan Boyle and Mr Labouohere criticised 
the conduct of the case, was followed by Mm with 
intereat, and he ^nted a free pardon on the advice 

^ Aomm, fkt Crmm {ttd. IMOi), ii. SSS ». 1. Up to IW12 tbe of 
Man Totoinod K)7«1 Mgiutim (Leittre, me. % U. 223}. 
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of Mr Gladstone, while agreeing with, the Conunission Chapter 
of Enquiry that the accused had brought much of ™ 
his trouble on himself. On the other hand, while 
accepting the commutation of the sentence on Eayner, 
the murderer of Mr Whiteley, he dissented from its 
wisdom. The dominant factor in the commutation 
was undoubtedly pubhc sympathy, not perhaps very 
wise, with the murderer, but the king deprecated 
yielding to mere agitation engineered by the press, and 
insisted that action should be based on legal or moral 
grounds, deprecating also the modern tendency to 
regard criminals as martyrs. The only criticism 
possible of this view is that it may do more harm in 
the long run to offend public sentiment, however 
foohsh, by creating an irresistible demand for the 
abohtion of capital punishment. Better to let some 
criminals escape their due fate than deprive the 
country of the deterrent to murder which capital 
punishment unquestionably provides. 

The war of 1899-1902 gave rise to certain cases 
which interested the king specially.^ He secured the 
immediate release of a young New Zealand boy 
sentenced to death, but later to penal servitude, for 
sleeping on outpost duty and sent to serve his sentence 
in England, and he consented in 1907 to the complete 
removal from Mr Lynch of the disabihties imposed in 
connection with his conditional pardon for treason 
committed during the Boer war. The sentence was 
commuted to penal servitude for life in 1903, but there 
were extenuating circumstances, and in order to 
gratify Irish feeling release was accorded as early as 
1904. The king, however, properly pointed out the 
^ Lee, Edward VII, ii. 40. 
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Chapter fact that treason was mnch more than a political 
crime, and, though Mr Lynch worthily redeemed his 
past and fought in the army in the Great War, it was 
felt necessary to refuse a reprieve in the case of Sir 
Roger Casement in 1916 ; perhaps the case of Mr 
Lynch may have obscured iu the public mind the 
gravity of the crime of treason. 

There can be no doubt of the necessity of the 
exclusion of the kmg from aU responsibility. The 
tendency to sensationahsm in the reporting of crime 
and the ease with which pubhc feeling is swayed 
would render far more difficult than it is the position 
if the Mng could be regarded as making the actual 
decision. Appeals such as were poured in in the case ^ 
of the Lord Mayor of Cork when on hunger strike in 
August 1920, or in the later cases of Bywaters and 
Mrs Thompson, or of the Rattenbury murder, and the 
controversy over the case of Ronald True (Jxme 1922), 
need only be remembered to show how embarrassing 
would be the position of the king. It would be 
impossible for him personally to weigh the evidence 
and proceedings, which the Home Secretary is com- 
pelled to do, and Parliament adopts the doctrine 
that the power of the Home Secretary is exclusive,^® 
and refrains from challenging his decisions. In 
oversea territories the prerogative is delegated to the 

^ The Times, August 27 (Mr Lloyd George) ; August 31 (Mr 
Balfour). 

^ Thus iu the case of Mrs Waddingham, executed in April 1936 for 
the murder by poisoning of Miss Baguley, who had been in her care, 
the jury actually commended her to mercy, presumably because she 
had five young children dependent on her, but Sir John Simon ruled 
that there were no circumstances to justify commutation of sentence. 
Clearly the sovereign, i£ a woman, could not have taken such a decision, 
though it was doubtless wise and just. 
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Grovemor, who in the Dominions acts normally on Chapter 
ministerial advice.^ ™ 

Pardons may be granted either after conviction or 
before conviction, as in the case of a criminal who is 
pardoned in order to induce him to give evidence 
against his confederates, a process sometimes necessary 
in order to secure sufficient ground for a conviction 
of a carefully concocted crime. They may be absolute, 
or conditional ; capital sentences are usually com- 
muted to penal servitude for life, which means in 
practice about 20 years as a maximum to be served. 

It is for the Home Secretary to decide conditions, and 
the prisoner has no longer the option of refusal. In 
one case a pardon may not be pleaded before con- 
viction ; the Commons decided in 1679 in Danby’s 
case that such a pardon could not bar impeachment, 
though of course the power to pardon may be exercised 
thereafter. 


4. The Crown as Parens Patriae 

Here falls to be noted an ancient characteristic of 
the Crown. As hege lord and protector of his people 
the sovereign enjoys the privilege and duty of caring 
for the persons and estates of infants, idiots, lunatics 
and insane persons, and of superintending the execu- 
tion of charities in England, with analogous rights 
in Scotland as well as in places where the common 
law of England runs. But this authority has long 

^ Occasionally appeals are received from personts overseas for 
clemency, but the final decision is always left on principle to the 
Governor who knows the circumstances (Fitzroy, Memoirs , i. 308, 311). 
For a special reference home as to Fenians from the United States, 
see Letters, ser. 2, i. 373-6. 
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Chapter ceased to be personal. The protection and care of 
infants and the appointment and removal of guardians 
fell early to the control of the Lord Chancellor person- 
ally and is now assigned to the Chancery Division of 
the High Court of Justice. 

In regard to idiots the sovereign had the custody 
of their lands and goods, subject to the obligation of 
finding them necessaries and restoring their property 
to their heirs. In the case of lunatics his position was 
less favourable, for he was a mere trustee and could 
not make out of his control any profit. Long practice 
demands that the royal powers shall be delegated 
under the sign manual to the I^ord Chancellor, though 
the Crown might delegate to any other high official. 
Most matters, however, relating to the confinement of 
idiots or lunatics and the treatment of their property 
are now regulated by the Lunacy and Mental 
Deficiency Acte, which assign administrative functions 
to Commissioners in Lunacy subject to the general 
Jurisdiction of the Judge in lunacy. 

As keeper of the king’s conscience the Lord 
Chancellor exercises the privileges of the Grown in 
matters relating to charity. Administration in these 
matters is assigned by statute to the Charity Com- 
missioners, and Jurisdiction to the Chancery Division 
of the High Court. 

Nothing, therefore, of personal concern ia left to the 
monarch in spheres which once were of special intertsst 
to the medieval sovereign, mainly, of course, for the 
substantial revenues which might be derived in special 
cases from exercise of these high prerogatives. 



CHAPTEE XIII 

THE CRO'WTSr AS THE POUOTAIN OP HONOUR 

1 . Royal Ensigns and Flags 

It rests with, tlie Crown by statute to determine the chapter 
royal arms of the United Kingdom and its de- 
pendencies. The power was given on the Union 
with Scotland in 1707, and again when Ireland was 
united by the Union with Ireland Act, 1800, and may 
be exercised by proclamation under that Act. The 
proclamation of 1801 removed the arms of France 
from the royal arms, for George III had renounced 
the use of the title of king of France, and in 1837 
the arms of Hanover also vanished on the separation 
of that kingdom from the United Kingdom. The 
royal arms, therefore, are now those of England in 
the first and fourth quarters, those of Scotland in 
the second, and those of Ireland in the third. But 
in Scotland, it may be noted, the king approves where 
desired in the ofibcial use of the arms the substitution 
of the repetition of the arms of Scotland in heu of 
those of England, as a concession to the mass of 
Nationalist feehng among his Scottish subjects. 
Licence to use the royal arms for any purpose must 
be granted by the king, as is done in the case of 
certain holders of royal warrants as supphers of 
necessaries or luxuries to the sovereign. Use of the 
arms without licence is a pimishable ofience. 
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The royal standard is the personal property of the 
king, and its nse is proper only where he is actually 
present. The habit of promiscuous display during 
processions is wholly wrong, and iu Scotland the 
Lyon King-of-arms might punish the offender, if he 
were not afraid that such action might create sufficient 
ill-feehng to secure the destruction of his criminal 
jurisdiction, for like jurisdiction no longer can be 
enforced in England by the College of Arms. The 
standard bears in the first and fourth quarters the 
leopards passant gardant of England, in the second 
the hon rampant of Scotland, in the third the Irish 
harp, a singularly misleading emblem of harmony. 

The union flag, or Union Jack, is required to appear 
in all king’s flags on sea or land, and it is the legitimate 
flag for display by all government departments and 
private individuals as the national flag. It includes 
the crosses of St Andrew and St Patrick with that 
of St George, thus blending the three national if 
apocryphal saints. It appears in a canton in the 
upper corner next the staflt of the white ensign, which 
consists otherwise of the cross of St George. The 
blue ensign and the red ensign are blue and red flags 
respectively, with the Union Jack similarly displayed. 
The white ensign is the flag of His Majesty’s ships iu 
commission, the blue of other public vessels and of 
merchant vessels commanded by officers of the Royal 
Naval Reserve with Admiralty permission, the red 
ensign is the flag of the mercantile mariue and other 
British vessels. Apart from special privileges con- 
ferred, e.g. on yachts, by the Admiralty, the use of 
flags otherwise than as provided in the Merchant 
Shipping Act is illegal. For the Dominions and 
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colonies tlie use of jlags raodiEed by tbe insertion of Chapter 
tbe badge ascribed to each territory is permitted for 
use at sea.^ Tbe Union of South Africa uses a special 
flag including tbe Union Jack and tbe old arms of 
tbe Dutch Republics, as weE as tbe Union Jack on 
land and sea, and New Zealand and Newfoundland 
use tbe sea flag as tbe national flag on land also.^ 

Only in tbe Irish Free State has a distinct national 
flag which ignores tbe Union Jack been adopted for 
use on land, wbEe tbe ordinary naval flag is still used 
at sea, pending legislation. Tbe use of tbe white 
ensign is pernoitted to tbe naval forces of Austraba 
and New Zealand and of Canada, so far as tbe latter 
may exist. 

2. Titles of Honour and Precedence 

Tbe king is tbe fountain of honour and of precedence 
by common law, and this right is reinforced as to 
precedence by a statute of Henry VIII of 1539. His 
authority in this regard extends throughout bis 
Dominions. It may, of course, be bmited by statute, 
as is occasionally tbe case, but normally tbe matter 
is wholly left to royal action. Tables of precedence 
for tbe Dominions are submitted for bis approval as 
a matter of course and varied by bis authority from 
time to time. In tbe colonies, save where special 
provision abeady exists by local enactment, royal 
charter, instructions under tbe sign manual and 
signet, or from tbe Secretary of State, or by authorita- 
tive usage, tbe situation is governed by tbe Colonial 

1 Cf. Colonial Eegulations, ss. 124-30. 

2 Keith, Constitutional Law of the British Dominions, pp. 124-6, 450, 

451. 
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Eegulations. The rule is that precedence which in 
the United Edngdom is enjoyed by virtue of birth 
or of an honour conferred by the Crown is not lost 
by temporary or permanent residence in a colony, 
but that does not apply to the wives of officials, civil 
or defence, who take rank of their husbands. This 
is a precaution necessitated by hard experience of the 
social squabbles caused by the claims to precedence 
of aristocratic wives of officials of minor rank. 

The general rule is that royal personages rank 
immediately after the Governor, but that may on 
occasion be varied, especially if a royal prince is sent 
to the oversea Dominions on a tour to represent the 
king. Thus, when the Duke of Connaught visited 
South Africa, the king ruled that, as Lord Selbome 
had rank only as a Governor, he should rank after 
him. The question of the precedence of Indian 
princes was raised in 1908, but great difficulties were 
found to exist, since they are not royalties but quasi- 
subjects.^ 

Of honours the most important, peerages, naturally 
demand special consideration from the sovereign. 
Peerages are now normally created by letters patent, 
but many older peerages depend on writs of summons, 
for according to peerage law the receipt of such a 
writ and action under it constitutes a ground for 
claiming a hereditary peerage. The ranks conferred 
are Duke, Marquis, Earl, Viscount and Baron in the 
peerage of the United Kingdom. There are also Irish 
peers, but the power to create such peerages was 

^ JowtmU and LeUers of Vimouni ii* 347-9, 353. Th© 

pxeoedmoe of the Cesarewitoli m India in 1890 raised troubi© (LeUers, 
ser. 3, i. 665, ii. 7, 8). 
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limited by tbe Union witb Ireland Act, 1800, so as to csiapter 
provide tliat only one new peerage could be created 
for eacb three peerages which became extinct, unless 
the number of Irisbi peers without hereditary seats in 
the Lords fell below one hundred. But it is uncertain 
whether the creation of Irish peerages is probable, 
since the machinery under which the Irish peers 
elected twenty-eiglit of their number to sit in the 
Lords for life has been destroyed by the abolition of 
the office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland and the 
election of peers has been allowed to terminate. In 
the case of Scotland the legal power to create new 
Scottish peerages is disputed, for the Union with 
Scotland Act, 1707, leaves it uncertain whether it is 
meant to exclude further creations. The issue in any 
case is not very important, because the disadvantages 
of a Scottish peerage only render it not an object of 
desire. On the other hand, an Irish peer might sit in 
the House of Commons. 

The descent of peerages may be provided specially 
by the king, thus being useful to provide for cases 
such as those of Lord Strathcona or the Earl Balfour, 
where there is no male heir, and it is desired to secure 
the maintenance of the peerage. But such creations 
were not popular with either Edward VII or the late 
king, who deprecated suggestions to this end being 
made. It is impossible to create a life peerage which 
will allow its holder to sit in the House of Lords except 
in pursuance of express statutory provision such as 
has been made in the case of the Lords of Appeal in 
Ordinary who constitute the final court of appeal. 

A peerage whicb by descent falls to females of e<iual 
right, there being no priority by age among females 
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Chapter in tMs regard, goes into abeyance, unless and until 
the king chooses to award it to one of those jointly 
entitled. A peerage may be conferred on a wife 
during the life of her husband, though that is rare. 
Mr Disraeh in 1868 successfully moved the Queen to 
bestow on his wife a viscounty on the ground that 
owing to her age it could not be expected that she 
would survive until the time when he himself might 
naturally accept a peerage. 

Claims for disputed peerages are addressed to the 
king, who normally refers the issue to a Committee of 
Privileges of the House of Lords, which, however, has 
no original jurisdiction of its own. The Committee 
is not a court, and is not bound strictly by earlier 
findings. It can render decisions partly on political 
rather than strictly legal grounds, as when Lord 
Birkenhead induced it to deny the right of Lady 
Ehondda as a peeress in her own right to sit in the 
House of Lords, though most legal authorities were 
content to admit her claim.^ 

Other honours are of less importance, as they do 
not involve membership of the legislature. Baronetcies 
are conferred by letters patent, knighthoods by 
corporeal investiture, as also are memberships of the 
lower ranks of the Orders of Knighthood. The great 
orders are those of the Garter, Thistle and St Patrick, 
which are largely exempt from considerations of 
merit ; those of the Bath, St Michael and St George, 
Star of India, Indian Empire, British Empire,® and 
the Imperial Service Order serve to reward public 
service whether civil, military, naval or air force. 

1 [1922] 2 A. C. 339. 

^ Quern Mary beoame Grand Master iu 1936 as a marked honour. 
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For the judges and sheriffs of London and for various Chapter 
kinds of useful service knighthoods are available, 
while the Lord Mayor of London is made a baronet, 
as is also on occasion the Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 

The general rules of ministerial responsibility apply 
to every class of Lonour. The Prime Minister bears 
the general responsibihty, and on him depend the 
rewards given for eminence in art, science and litera- 
ture, and for political services. All honours proposed 
for the civil service are dealt with by him with the 
advice of the Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, 
so that a fair allocation as between the various 
branches of the service may be maintained. The 
defence departments, the India 0f6.ce, the Colonial 
Ofidce, which controls the St Michael and St George, 
and the Foreign Ofhce have the direct ^ right of sub- 
mission to the king in respect of services rendered 
under them. But, if baronetcies or knighthoods are 
concerned, their lists go to the Prime Minister. Even 
honours desired for the royal family or household, if 
they fab within the classes mentioned, must be 
recommended by the Prime Mdnister. 

There are two exceptions to the rule of ministerial 
responsibihty. The Royal Victorian Order was in- 
stituted to provide the sovereign with an order which 
could be bestowed at his pleasure, and, though 
suggestions may be made by ministers where service 
have been rendered by pubhc servants to the Crown, 
the king decides. The Order of Merit created in 1902 
Edward VII regarded as a personal business, though 
the Prime Minister might put forward suggestions, 
and the Order therefore has proved acceptable to great 

1 Lord Beaoonsfield proposed to cut thk off {Letters, aeec. 2, iL 635). 
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Chapter writers like Tkomas Hardy, wlio would not have 
welcomed ordinary honours. The Companionship of 
Honour seems to he more of an ordinary distinction, 
and has been given to miscellaneous recipients of 
varying degrees of distinction. 

In regard to honours the position of the king is 
naturally rather different from the attitude which he 
adopts to ordinary recommendations of ministers. 
The belief that honours proceed from the Crown 
renders it invidious to propose or press an honour 
which would cast discredit on the Crown. Moreover, 
the sovereign is naturally eager to reward good 
service. Queen Victoria, as was natural, had high 
views of her powers in this regard, and pressed with 
the utmost determination for the grant of the Garter 
to Lord Lansdowne in respect of his services as 
Governor-General of India. She had support for her 
view in Lord Kimberley, but Mr Gladstone was 
adverse, as were most of the members of the Cabinet, 
for Lord Lansdowne’s policy had not whoUy met with 
their approval. The Queen protested that it was a 
prerogative matter on which the Cabinet could not 
properly be consulted, but to this Mr Gladstone 
properly demurred on the score that an honour for 
public services fell properly within the wide range of 
Cabinet business, though in fact in deference to the 
Queen he had not taken a Cabinet decision.^ He 
also offered an extraordinary G.C.B., pointing out 
that after more than a quarter of a century of pubhc 
Hfe, and after serving in the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he had not resented the offer of an ordinary 
G.C.B. Yet he finally agreed to let Lord Lansdowne 

' ^ Letters, eex, 3, ii. MB fE. 
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have the first vacant Garter. The Queen, with in- Chapter 
credible lack of common sense, in accepting this con- 
cession, wrote : “ The Queen cannot for a moment 
understand or agree that political party services can 
he considered to be equal to great political services 
to the Queen and. country.” In efiect the mediocre 
services of the Viceroy under the control of the 
India Office were superior to those of a minister of 
Mr Gladstone’s experience. Contemporaneously she 
was troubled by tbe importunity of WiUiam II, who 
had been made an Admiral of the Fleet, for a military 
honour. She did not like the proposal at all, but 
ultimately he was made Colonel-in-chief of the 
1st Royals, to his great dehght. 

Edward VII naturally felt keen interest in honours, 
but his effort to induce his Prime Minister to do with 
less than sixteen peerages in six months failed, and 
he even accepted the peerage of Lord Pirrie, whose 
impopularity was seen when the king consented later 
to give bim the Order of St Patrick, as the other 
knights declined to take part in his investiture, and 
the king, with a clear expression of disapproval of the 
recommendation, ordered his private investiture.^ He 
was critical also of the immediate grant of a viscounty 
and the Govemor-Greneralship of the Union of South 
Africa to Mr H. Oladstone. Much more justified was 
his amusement at being compelled, in order to gratify 
New Zealand democracy, to give a peerage to Sir J. 

D. Poynder on appointment as Governor-General. 

He failed to induce either Mr Balfour or Sir H. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman to give Lord Curzon the earldom he 
sought in order to enter the House of Lords. On the 
^ Lee, Edward VII, iL 461, 452. 
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Chapter subject of tbe bestowal of tbe Garter Ms views were 
discriminating. He gave it only with great reluctance 
to the Shah of Persia, because it had been promised 
by Ms government without Ms sanction, and refused 
it to the Mng of Siam, wMle according it readily to 
the Emperor of Japan. Sir E. Grey agreed cordially 
in the normal objection to give that particular order 
to a person not being a Christian.^ In some matters 
he was meticulous ; thus he opposed the grant of a 
K.C.B. to Mr Ray Lankester because he had never 
had the C.B. and had been removed from Ms post in 
the Natural History Museum, but readily waived Ms 
objection on learning that the ofier had been made. 
On the other hand, he was ready to make suggestions 
of personal acquaintances and friends. He was qiute 
different in Ms views on these subjects from Ms 
mother, who refused a peerage in 1891 to Leighton, 
giving it only on the eve of Ms death in 1896,^ though 
she granted that of Lord Kelvin, largely no doubt 
because he was pressed on her as a leader in the 
decidedly weak Conservative party of Scotland. The 
king would have seen knighthoods given to Abbey and 
Sargent as well as Herkomer and Orchardson, but 
the former were ruled out as American citizens. He 
was always rmndful of pubhc servants, and fought 
hard to secure the K.C.I.E. for Col. Younghusband’s 
services in Tibet. 

Both under the queen and the king the grant of the 
Privy CouncUlorsMp as a mere mark of honour, as in 
the case of Max Muller, was comparatively rare. 

^ Letters, ser. 3, ii. 630. So Lord Salisbury (661, 662), but incon- 
sisteatly. The Sultan of Turkey received it in 1867 (ibid,, ser. 2, i. 446). 

® Letters, ser. 3, ii. 86, 86. 
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The Queen refused it to Mr Watts in 1897, ■when Chapter 

eleven Colonial Prenaieis were admitted as a Jubilee 

honour. 

Under George V the position as to honours was 
rendered decidedly difiJcult by the war. The number 
of people who rendered good service was great ; the 
government held it best simply to please as ■widely as 
possible. In 1917 the Order of the British Empire was 
created, and decorations were la'vished with rather 
serious results in depreciating their value. But from 
this there developed a most unfortunate state of 
afiairs, for the greed for honours grew, and the easy 
method of filling the party coffers of the leader of the 
coalition was found to lie in the grant of honours to 
persons making contributions to the party funds. 

The appearance in honours lists of the names of 
persons who had rendered no other ser^vice to the 
pubhc than that of subscribing largely to the funds 
controlled by the Prime Minister evoked grave 
complaints, and after acrimonious discussions in 
Parhament and revelations of touting for purchase of 
honours by go-betweens a royal commission ^ was set 
up to make recommendations for the future. The 
result was an admission of the scandal® of the sale of 
honours and efforts to secure less flagrant error in 
future. The Prime Minister was urged to set up a 
body of three Privy Councillors, not being members of 
the government, who should advise him on pohtical 
honours, the idea being to eliminate grants for 
monetary considerations ; if the Committee were 

1 Pari. Paper, Cmd. 1789. 

2 Mallet, Lloyd Oec/rge, pp. 246-54, gives details ; about £1,500,000 
was raised. 
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Chapter 

XIII 


opposed to any lionour but tbe Prime Minister 
persisted, tbe Mng was to be informed. But the 
Commission was opposed to the Mng’s Private 
Secretary being charged with any duties in the 
matter. The recommendation has been acted on to 
the extent of the appomtment of the Committee, but 
how far it has had any effect is not apparent from 
the records. It is plain that the Commission as a 
whole was not prepared to negative the propriety of 
awarding aid to the party, and Mr A. Henderson 
came to the inevitable conclusion that nothing 
short of the complete abohtion of party honours 
would suffice. 

The Commission recommended also that the 
practice of offering to procure honours for cash pay- 
ments and the offering of money to obtain honours 
should be made criminal. The Honours (Prevention 
of Abuses) Act, 1925, finally gave tardy effect to this 
rule, and ultimately one of those engaged in the 
traffic was brought to book m 1933 ; investigations 
into his affairs when bankrupt promised to reveal 
some of those concerned, but such enquiries were 
ruled irrelevant by the Court of Appeal, so that 
publicity was prevented.^ But the claim for sums 
paid vainly by a disappointed expectant in the case 
of Parkinson v. College of AmbvJance ^ gave conclusive 
evidence of the mode in which honours had been 
obtained. What men want they will pay for, and the 
orgy of post-war honours had lowered the whole tone 
of public morality. 

In the Dominions its effect was even more serious. 

Maundy Gregory, In re ; Trustee y. Norton, [1935] Ch. 65. 

* [1925] 2 K. B. 1. 
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The positioa in their regard is simple. Eecom- Chapter 
mendations are made through the Dominions Office, 
because the honours in question are not local hut 
imperial, vahd in the United Kin gdom, and it would 
he plainly unconstitutional for British honours to be 
awarded on Dominion recommendations alone. More- 
over, there must he due regard to numbers and an 
allocation made by the Crown. The actual recom- 
mendation is made by the Prime Minister of the 
Dominion, though the Governor-General as repre- 
sentative of the king is certain to be consulted. In 
Canada, however, the rash creation of two press 
peerages resulted from 1919 in the Dominion refrain- 
ing by direction of the House of Commons from 
recommending for honours, and the practice was only 
and very unconstitutionally resumed by Mr Bennett, 
whose overwhelming defeat in the election of 1935 
was no doubt not wholly unaided by the resentment 
felt in the west of Canada for this defiance of the will 
of Parhament. Honours are clearly xmsuited to 
Canadian conditions, and their restoration would lay 
open the road to corruption as m the United Kingdom. 

The Union of South Africa and the Irish Free State 
make no recommendations for honours, nor do Labour 
governments in the Australian Commonwealth or the 
States. 

The personal responsibility of the king for honours 
cannot wholly be ignored, and it is certainly possible 
to regret that George V allowed himself to be induced 
by the Prime Minister in 1918-22 to confer a con- 
siderable number of undeserved honours. After aU, 
it was far from proper that, when it was announced 
that a peerage was being conferred on Sir Joseph 
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Chapter Eobinson, well known in connection with South. 
African mines, Lord Buxton, a former Governor- 
General of the Union of South Africa, should rise in 
the House of Lords to say that “ no single person in 
the Union, either white or black, considered that 
either by his services or by his record he deserved this 
honour,” ^ and that its announcement had caused 
uoiversal astonishment and mystification, not to use 
a stronger or ugher word. The recipient bowed to 
the storm and the peerage was not conferred, a paiaful 
humihation for the Prime Minister and the Crown 
ahke. Nor was it right that a baronetcy should be 
conferred on a person whose wealth had been accu- 
mulated by successful violation of the Prohibition 
law of the United States, but whose speculations had 
so embarrassed his afiairs that on his suicide the sum 
paid to party funds was paid back for the benefit of 
his creditors. The disadvantage of hereditary honours 
is much increased by the fact that they cannot under 
modern law be cancelled by anything short of an 
Act of Parhament, however imsatisfactory be the 
means by which they have been obtained or however 
serious the demerits of the recipients. It may well 
be that the whole question requires investigation, 
but for the time beiug these honours are popular in 
British society, and they are beheved still to furnish 
a convenient method for filhng party coffers, at least 
for Conservatives. 

While the rule of ministerial responsibihty for 
honours is clear and undeniable, there is a practice 
now recognised which prima fade might be deemed 
curious. It is the rule that on the termination of a 

1 See House of Lords Debates, Juue 22 and 29, 1922. 
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ministry tlie outgoing Prime Minister is expected to Chapter 
submit a list of bonours in respect normally of political 
services. Tbe anomaly, of course, is that when a 
resignation has been intimated, the responsibihty of 
a minister becomes formal rather than real, and it 
would clearly be improper for an outgoing govern- 
ment to commit itself to any substantial act of pohcy 
which might hamper its successor, since ex Tiypothesi 
the government no longer possesses the confidence 
of the Commons. But a Prime Minister remains in 
office until his successor is actually appointed, so that 
there is formal responsibihty,^ and the custom is 
admitted by long usage. It is also the practice of 
the Crown on the occasion of retirement to ofier the 
Prime Minister some signal reward, as when Lord 
Derby in 1859 was asked to accept the Garter, Lord 
Sahsbury ofiered a dukedom in 1886, Lord Eosebery 
given the Thistle in 1895, or Mr Gladstone was urged 
in 1886 to take an earldom. In 1894 the offer was 
not repeated simply because it was known to be un- 
acceptable. No honour, of course, would have been 
too great for Lord Beaconsfield, but he was content 
with the unique favour of a sovereign who addressed 
him as “ Ever yours affectionately, V.E. & 1.” ^ 

On the other hand, it would clearly be undesirable 
to confer honours with a view definitely to strengthen 
a ministry in electioneering difficulties, as that would 
tend to involve partisan aid on the part of the Crown, 
and Queen Victoria properly took this point of view 


^ Letters, ser. 3, i. 26. 

* Ibid., ser. 2, iii. 128. But his wife was giveu a peerage iu 1868 
(i. 668). For Lord Oxford’s garter, see Life, ii. 366 ; on Ms peerage, 
364 fE. 

2 A 
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Ciiapter in 1868 in Mr Disraeli’s case.^ That does not preclude 
occasional grants even if a ministry is in extremis ; 
thus in February 1880 Mrs Bentinck was created 
Baroness Bolsover on Lord Beaconsfield’s assurance 
that it would add greatly to the strength of the 
government thus to gratify the Duke of Portland, and 
in like manner the Queen would have given the Garter 
to Lord Lonsdale in 1858 to help Lord Derby. 

It may be added that on special occasions such as 
the coronation or the jubilee of the king the rules 
regarding ministerial responsibihty for recommenda- 
tions are relaxed and it is the custom for the 
sovereign to arrange with the Prime Minister what 
honours will be given, leaving the king a fairly free 
hand in the actual selection. The limits of freedom 
are uncertain, for rumour used to assert that the breach 
with the king which ended the tenure of oflB.ce of 
Lord Sahsbury was due to the Mug’s desire to include 
too many of his Jewish friends of the days of his 
youthful impecuniosity in the list. Thus the 
coronation of Edward VII and George V ahke and the 
jubilee of the latter were marked, as had been the 
jubilees of Queen Victoria, by generous distributions 
in which the royal entourage, both pohtical parties, 
and men of some distinction in art, literature, science 
or as philanthropists shared. 

The acceptance and wearing by British subjects, 
and in special by British oflBcials, of foreign decorations 

1 Letters^ ser. 2, i. 652, 663. In 1866 the Queen refused to grant peer- 
ages on Lord Russeirs retirement (i. 347), but virtually yielded to Lord 
Derby in 1868 (i. 604, 606), and since then the principle seems to be 
conceded. On the growth of the peerage, see Gladstone, Letters^ 
ser. 2, iii. 236-8 ; Morley, Life, h. 429. 
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is controlled by the Crown. The rule was long strictly rjaj.ipr 
enforced, that officers should not Imj {permitted to at'ccpt ^ ^ ^ ^ 
such rewards. At the Paris Exhibition of 1855 a few 
British subjects were allowed to receive the Legion 
of Honour, but the Foreign Office negatived a 
repetition of this at the Exhibition of 1867. On 
February 21, 1873, Lord Houghton moved for the 
abohtionof the existing restriction, but Lord Granville 
urged that the result would be that British subjects 
would intrigue at foreign courts big and small for 
decorations, many of which were worthless, and the 
motion was not pressed. 

Under Edward VII the issue was reopened, for the 
king insisted, against the advice of Mr Brodrick, in 
allowing the Kaiser to decorate aU the officers and 
men who were in attendance on him while in England 
for the funeral of Queen Victoria.^ In the same spirit 
he opposed in May 1901 the proposal of his minister, 
supported by the Commander-in-Chief, the Prime 
Minister, and Mr Balfour, to abrogate the permission, 
which exceptionally had been accorded, for the 
acceptance of orders by military attaches. It was 
argued that the expectation by attaches of such 
decorations blunted their criticism of the authorities 
of the countries to which they were sent, and, although 
the king repudiated this suggestion with much heat, 
common sense shows that his ministers were in the 
right. A compromise was arranged under which the 
wearing of foreign orders was restricted to casm in 
which officers were likely to meet the king, members 
of the royal family, or foreign royalties. I^ter stiU 
the king began to realise more keenly the difficulties 
1 Lee. Edward VII, ii. 101, 102. 
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Ckapter arising from tKe grant of foreign royalties of decorations, 
of wMch. one of Ms own stafi had as many as twenty- 
tliree, and a more definite code of rules was laid down. 
As now revised in 1930, the rules as to officers of the 
Crown contemplate full permission being accorded 
under sign manual warrant in case of saving of life, 
or of service under a foreign government on loan or 
during hostihties, wMle restricted permission is 
accorded in respect of honours granted for personal 
services to a visiting royalty, and to ambassadors and 
ministers abroad in respect of royal visits, and to mem- 
bers of special missions. The procedure necessitates 
application on the part of the foreign government, 
and approval by the king on the recommendation of 
the Foreign Secretary ; but, as usual, the warrant is 
countersigned by the Home Secretary. Restricted 
permission is given by letter from the Keeper of the 
Privy Purse. There are analogous regulations regard- 
ing the acceptance and wearing of foreign orders by 
private persons, but restricted permission is more 
readily accorded in their case. 


3. Medals, Stamps, and Coinages 

The award and the wearing of medals faU to be 
regulated by royal order, and tMs subject has always 
received personal consideration from the Crown. 
Thus Queen Victoria was interested in the motto on 
the newly instituted Victoria Cross, the first recipients 
of wMch she decorated in Hyde Park on June 26, 1867, 
and preferred the words “ For Valour ” to “ For the 
Brave,” wMch might imply that only those who 
received that supreme award were brave. But she 
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did not carry tlie day finally as regards the description Chapter 
of the wearers as V.C., for, logically objectionable 
as that mode of description undoubtedly was, her 
alternative B.V.C. was rather comic. It was left to 
her grandson to decide that the decoration might be 
granted posthumously, and thus to add a real conso- 
lation to the relatives of men of outstanding bravery 
and devotion to duty. But it is worth while record- 
ing of Queen Victoria her permission ^ to Lord Roberts 
to allow his charger to wear the Afghan medal and 
Candahar star. 

The control of the issue of medals was strongly 
insisted on by the Queen ; ^ Lord Dalhousie found that 
she disapproved of any issue of a medal even to the 
Company’s forces without her sanction, despite pre- 
cedent. Edward VII was no less firm. When he 
was asked on April 16, 1904, to sanction a medal to 
be given by the Sanitary Board of Hong-Kong for anti- 
plague services, he wrote : “ No medal should be struck 
or worn except as emanating from the sovereign, and 
I cannot sanction the present proposal. The proposed 
decoration is simply hideous. The present Secretary 
of State for the Colonies has neither experience nor 
full knowledge.” In vain did Mr Lyttelton cite the 
parallel on which he had rehed, a case in which the 
late Queen had sanctioned a medal for Ceylon. “ To 
wear a medal only on certain occasions, and in a 
colony,” he retorted, “ is simply absurd and forms 
a most objectionable precedent. Medals struck for 
certain occasions and strongly recommended should 

1 Letters, ser. 3, iii. 44. 

2 Coronation medals are in part awarded on the personal initiative 
of the king. 
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Chapter Only emanate from the sovereign.” ^ It is easy to see 
what he would have thought of the temerity of the 
Quebec government in creating hy statute an Order 
of Agricultural Merit ^ which applies necessarily within 
the boundaries of the province only. The principle 
of royal authority was duly maintained as regards 
the medals for the forces of the oversea Dominions, 
which therefore are accepted as ranking with the medals 
authorised for the British forces under the Imperial 
Government. 

In hke manner authority to wear foreign medals, 
whether in the case of officers or civilians, is regulated 
by the Crown. 

The principle that designs of stamps should be 
approved by the Crown is still adhered to in the case 
of the British postal issues controlled by the Post- 
master-General, though no longer is any attempt made 
to apply this rule to the Dominions. In the Crown 
Colonies and Protectorates, on the other hand, the 
British rule applies, and the principle nornoally 
insisted on is that stamps shall bear the royal head, 
though for special issues exceptions may be allowed. 

The design of coinages is likewise strictly supervised 
by the Crown,® and the king is consulted even by 
those Dominions which have their independent 
coinages. It is significant of the unique position of 
the Irish Free State that aU trace of the Crown is 
ehmmated from stamp and local coinages ahke. 

The control of coinage was an ancient prerogative, 
which for the most part is now superseded by statu- 

^ Lee, Edward VII, ii. 182. 

^ Keith., Constitutional Law of the British Dominions, p. 448. 

® Of, in 1910, Fteoy, Memoirs, ii. 428, 429. 
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tory authority of 1870 and 1920. It is regularly Chapter 
exercised by Orders ia Council issued in tbe form of 
proclamations, and tbe power is exercised in respect 
of all the Empire except the Dominions, and even in 
certain cases it has been exercised there when it is 
desired to coin gold produced locally into sovereigns 
available for use throughout the Empire. 


4. Salutes 

The king decides all questions affecting salutes, the 
number of guns to be fired, the occasions on which 
they are to be fired, and the stations whence the fixing 
is to take place. His authority is apphcable to the 
whole of the Empire, but in practice G-overnors-G-eneral 
and Governors are authorised to approve of the fixing 
of salutes in such cases as axe recognised as proper 
by local usage. 

In this regard there is recorded a most amusing 
episode ^ which developed into an iaterestiug examin- 
ation of the relation of the Queen to the Navy, and to 
the Lords of the Admiralty who exercise the former 
authority of the Lord High Admiral, an oflSice which 
has not been held by any individual since under 
George IV it was granted for a season to the future 
William IV, who succeeded in making his tenure the 
source of an investigation of the limits of his authority. 
In 1872 were held the usual manoeuvres of the Chaimel 
Fleet, at which for the first time the Priace of Wales 
was present in the royal yacht Victoria and Albert to 
represent the Queen. According to rule an evening 
gun is fixed every evening from the ship of the ofiB.cer 

^ Ponsonby, Sidelights on Queen Victoria, pp. 1-45. 
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Chapter in Command of tlie fleet wiicli gives the time to the 
fleet and determines the setting of the watch, etc., and 
points out who is the senior flag officer and where 
he is to he found, and where to look for orders. 
A morning gun in the same way sanctions the rehef 
of the watch. But on August 10, from the royal 
yacht a gun was fired anticipating that which 
normally would have been fired from the ship of 
Rear-Admiral Hornby, and, when the First Sea Lord 
of the Admiralty remonstrated and ordered that the 
gun be fired from the Rear-Adnodrars ship, the Prince 
of Wales ordered the continuation of the firing of the 
gun from the yacht. Mr Goschen, the First Lord, 
who was also present, took up the matter, and the 
Queen was brought in, and ultimately a way out was 
found by amending the Admiralty regulations in 1873 
in order to provide that, where the Queen or the 
Prince of Wales was present on the royal yacht with 
the standard displayed, the gun to be fixed from the 
commander-in-chief’s ship was to take the time from 
the gun fired from the royal yacht. This was a 
sensible conclusion, and it is easy to sympathise with 
the feeling of the Queen that at no time could she 
put herself under the order of an Admiral or of the 
Board of Admiralty. On the other hand. Lord 
Halifax, who acted as peacemaker — ^for Mx Gladstone 
evidently thought the whole matter too trivial to be 
of importance — ^posed questions of the meaning of 
the supremacy claimed by the Queen, which elicited 
the following sound sense from Colonel Ponsonby,^ 
who was managmg the episode for the Queen with 
much skill in substance if not composition : “ What 

^ Ponsottby, Siddights on Queen Victoria, p. 41. 
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I mean by supremacy is entire precedence in command, Chapter 
honour and dignity. You ask if the sovereign sent 
away a ship which was wrecked, would he not be 
responsible. I cannot conceive such a case, for a 
sovereign who exercised his power in this way would 
soon cease to be a sovereign. If you push arguments 
to absurdity, I would ask whether you mean that an 
admiral could order ofi the royal yacht at any moment. 

These are straining the constitution and must snap 
the delicately arranged machine. But the form of 
command, it seems to me, must belong to the Queen, 
for you would never advise she should be under some 
admiral.” On the other hand. Lord Halifax laid down 
a very sound doctrine, if with a rather comic solemnity, 
when he wrote : “I hold it to be indisputable that the 
Prince of Wales can give no orders to any public 
officer in the administration of public affairs. He has 
no authority of his own — ^he can only derive it from 
the Queen. It is impossible to say, when he goes 
down to act for the Queen in a matter of ceremony, 
that this gives him authority over any part of the 
administration of pubhc departments. Certain persons 
are entrusted with the performance of certain duties 
and functions by formal commission, patent or 
authority from the Queen, and such authority cannot 
be superseded except by similar authority as formally 
conveyed. It is essentially for the interest of the 
sovereign that this should be so. If any public 
official was bound to obey a prince who could show 
no formal authority from the sovereign, it would in 
old times have gone far to warrant officers in aiding 
rebelHon by an undutiful son.” ^ Not only the Queen, 

^ Ponsonby, Sidelights on Queen Victoria^ pp. 38, 39. 
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Chapter we may admit, but a most distinguished minister was 
capable of showing no sense of humour. In fact it 
appeared that the action of the commander of the 
royal yacht followed the only precedent available, one 
of 1858. The United Services Gazette published an 
amusing skit on the afiair under the title of “ The 
Fatal Gun.” 

The position of the sovereign in relation to the 
ministry was put with singular felicity by Colonel 
Ponsonby in a letter to his wife of October 26 ^ “ Of 

course if it came to a fight it must end in her giving 
up these rights, but it will be a very ugly thing for 
the government to demand, placed in the light it has 
been done. And Forster will certainly not join in 
anything that has the appearance of discourtesy.” 
The sovereign must yield to the final demand of a 
ministry, unless she is prepared to replace it by 
another which will take responsibility for her refusal ; 
but she can count in her resistance on the strength of 
the loyalty to the wearer of the Crown which is innate 
in most of her Cabinet ministers. 

^ Ponsonby, Sidelights on Queen Victoria, p. 42. Forster then was 
often regarded as a likely successor to Mr Gladstone. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE KING AND THE ESTABLISHED CHURCHES 

1. The Church of England 

Historically tlie prominence in the coronation oath Chapter 

attests the vital importance of the Church of England 

in its relation to the Crown. The special circum- 
stances of 1689 render it intelligible how the safe- 
guarding of the Church came to assume such great 
importance, but it was unhappy for British history. 

It was on the oath that George III rebed in his 
determination not to sanction Roman CatboHc emanci- 
pation, and the fatal subservience of Pitt threw away 
the chance of concibation between Great Britain and 
Ireland. The assent to the Act of 1829 by George IV 
came too late to save the situation. Even so, it was 
only in 1869 that Mr Gladstone was able to dis- 
estabbsb the Irish Church, for the Union with Ireland 
Act, 1800, had provided for the maintenance of the 
Church of England and of Ireland. In this matter 
he had to meet the anxiety of the Queen that nothing 
should be done, and then her assistance was obtained 
to secure passage in a form suitable to the interests 
of the Church. The Queen brought influence to bear 
on Archbishop Tait, who saw the Prime Minister 
before the Bill was introduced, and foimd his pro- 
posals so relatively moderate that with the skilful 
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Chapter aid of Lord Grranville tlie measure was duly carried^ 
It doubtless told in favour of the Queen’s attitude 
that she so seldom visited Ireland, and thus could not 
feel deeply concerned for the fate of the Church, nor 
could she ignore the strength of the argument against 
establishment in a country where the population in 
overwhelming measure did not follow the Anglican 
doctrines. 

In the Church of England the Queen took a deep 
interest. Her powers derived from the Elizabethan 
modification of the Tudor reforms remained unaffected 
during her life. She deemed herseU “ head,” ^ and 
was by no means pleased to find that according to 
Mr Hardy, quoted by Mr Disraeli, she could only 
claim to be supreme governor ; in fact, while the 
style “ head ” was not retained from Henry VIII by 
Queen Elizabeth, there was other authority for the 
title, and it had no spiritual arrogance. It merely 
asserted her sole authority as opposed to the Papal 
claims. Under the Submission of the Clergy Act, 
1634, her licence was necessary for the making of 
canons by the Convocations of Canterbury and York, 
which could only meet on her authority, and a similar 
licence was necessary for the promulgation of canons. 
The activity of the Convocations in her reign was a 
sign of the awakening of the Church, but the Queen 
was whoUy untouched by modern ideas. To the 
advance of Eoman Cathohcism she was strongly 
opposed, she approved the useless Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act of 1851, repealed in 1871, and she was 
determined to work steadily against Papal influences. 
Hence the growing irregularities of church worship 

1 Latere, ser. 2, i. 698, 603 ff. * Ihid., ii. 349. 
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were severely frowned upon, and ste endeavoured to Chapter 
stir up Mr Gladstone to secure legislation to prevent 
tlie continuation of practices foreign to tlie spirit of 
the Churcli. Her eloq^uence was wasted on that Prime 
Minister, but she had more success with Mr Disraeh. 

The fruit of her efiorts was the Pubhc Worship Regu- 
lation Act, 1874, which was, according to her Prime 
Minister, not hked at first by the House of Lords, 
while the Cabinet was adverse and the Commons 
hesitating and ambiguous.^ In point of fact he 
himself only developed an enthusiasm for this measure 
to combat rituahsm, as he inaccurately described it, 
when he found that unexpectedly it was popular. 

In fact, of course the measure proved of no great 
value, and the process of modernisation of ideas as 
to ritual went on without regard to the royal wishes. 
Moreover, especially at the later part of her reign, 
a new terror arose in the shape of the movement for 
the disestabhshment of the Church in Wales. To 
this she iuformed Lord Rosebery she was wholly 
opposed,^ but happily the issue was far from ripe for 
advice in that direction by the time of her death, 
though the Bill was read a second time in the Commons 
on April 1, 1895. 

The real power of the Crown hes in the patronage 
which includes the archbishops, bishops, deans, and in 
some cases canons. The selection of men for these 
offices obviously gives an enormous power to affect 
the movement of thought and ritual within the 
Church. The power to appoint rests with the Prime 
Minister, but the formal acts are those of the Crown, 
which authorises the Dean and Chapter to elect the 
1 Letters, ser. 2, ii. 343. * 76i(Z., ser. 3, ii. 452. 
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Chapter bishop whose name is communicated. Tlie sovereign 
tberefore has the right to learn the grounds of 
selection, and to interpose personal judgment, though 
the final choice rests with the minister. Even against 
the personal demand of George IV Lord Liverpool 
insisted on his right to appoint to a vacant canonxy 
at Windsor, declaring that he would resign if the 
king’s favourite Sumner was appointed.^ The Queen 
was deeply interested in church patronage, and she 
was successful in establishing her right to appoint the 
Dean of Windsor as a private not a pohtical appoint- 
ment, and Mr Gladstone conceded the right to her.^ 
Indian bishoprics were regularly submitted for her 
sanction. 

Obviously in dealing with ecclesiastical patronage 
the Queen had to rely on professional advice, and she 
found it at first in Dean Wellesley of Windsor, at 
whose death in 1882 she foimd a worthy substitute 
in the son-in-law of Archbishop Tait, Dr Eandall 
Davidson. Tait’s own appointment had been carried 
by her against Mr Disraeli, who was taken at a dis- 
advantage as he had no suitable alternative candidate 
to insist upon, so that she finally persuaded him to 
accept her proposal.® Lord Palmerston protested 
against her resort to imofficial advice, but she defended 
herself with spirit, and continued to consult Dean 
Wellesley and later Dr Davidson on nominations. 
Naturally her own preferences were by no means 
always accepted ; Mr Gladstone in 1872 would not 
accept her nomination of Mr Phipps, and Lord 

^ Ghreville Memoirs, i. 47. 

2 Letters, ser. 2, iii. 341. So also the canons (ii. 440, 445). 

^ Letters, sex. 2, i. 644 fE. ; Life of Disraeli, ii. 407 ff. 
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Salisbtixy refused to give Dr Davidson tlie See of 
Wincliester in 1890, and preferred as Arctbisliop 
Dr Temple in 1896d No doubt her protege was fully 
■worthy of high office, though his essential merits were 
not those of an ecclesiastic but rather of a skilled 
administrator. It is interesting to note that she 
vainly tried to induce Archbishop Benson to support 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister Marriage Bill,^ and it may 
well be that her suggestion "to Lord Eosebery that 
there were too many bishops in the House of Lords 
was due to her natural annoyance at their persistent 
opposition to that measure, which met her approval. 

The Cro'wn possesses a considerable though much 
reduced patronage of h'vings, but that is exercised in 
part by the Lord Chancellor without the formahty 
of submission to the Cro'wn, in part by the Prime 
Minister with that formahty. 

Edward VII had to face new demands, for the 
spirit of toleration was spreading and Eoman Cathohcs 
naturally desired to take advantage of it to secure 
relaxation of the terms of enactments bearing unfairly 
on them. The king was determined to maintain the 
Protestant rehgion, but eager to relax anything which 
offended needlessly the feehngs of his loyal Eoman 
Cathohc subjects, and he pressed for an alteration of 
the form of coronation oath. There was, however, 
delay in complying 'with his request and the Lord 

^ Letters t ser. 3, iii. 94 fE., 104. 

2 Ihid,f ser. 2, iii. 422 fP. Por many discussions with, special reference 
to patronage, see Letters, ser. 2, i. 533 ff., ii. 422 ff., iii. 226, 336 n. 1. 
Lord Salisbury bad to protest against ber narrow attitude (ser. 3, 
i. 426-9, 536, 537-^5, 558-63, 575 n. 1, 695, 631^). Most drastic of all 
is Mr Disraeli’s warning (ser. 2, ii. 374). See Bell, Randall Davidson, 
i. 163 ff., 282 ff., 382 ff. 
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Chapter Chancellor proved deliberately obstructive, and 
eventually, to the royal annoyance, the matter had 
to stand over until his successor’s reign, when the 
Accession Declaration Act, 1910, substituted an 
innocuous formula. 

The king, however, did not make the mistake of 
allowing doubt to be cast on the sincerity of his 
adherence to the Protestant faith. The issue arose in 
respect of the proposal to have on September 13, 1908, 
a procession of the Holy Sacrament in London, at 
which Cardinal Vannutelli and other dignitaries were 
to be present, as “ an act of reparation for the 
reformation.” The procession was clearly illegal 
under the restrictions maintained by the Koman 
Catholic Belief Act, 1829, and to arrange it was an 
insult to the government and the Protestant Church. 
Protests were addressed to the king by the Protestant 
Alhance and the Church Association. He took the 
matter up with the Prime Minister and urged him to 
arrange through Lord Ripon to have the procession 
stopped, and Cardinal Bourne finally dropped the 
Host and the illegal vestments from the procession. 
The king justly censured the neglect of Mr H. 
Gladstone to show prevision or firmness, and it is not 
surprising that Lord Ripon insisted on resigning at 
this reminder of CathoHc disabilities and the lack of 
courtesy shown in the belated character of the inter- 
vention, though age and ill-health were given as causes, 
in order to avoid embarrassment to his colleagues.^ 
It is curious to note that the prohibition then enforced 
has since (1926) been repealed, and that so strong was 
feeling on change of religion in the ’eighties that 
^ Lee, Edwwrd F/J, ii. 659-63. 
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Lord Eipon’s conversion was tkouglxt on all sides to Chapter 
prelude Ms disappearance from public life. 

In 1910 the Mng returned to the attack in respect 
of the consecration of the cathedral at Westminster, 
taking exception to the proposed procession round the 
cathedral. He would have wished it stopped, hut 
Mr Churchill insisted that he had no legal power to 
prevent it being held, despite its illegality, and the 
king acquiesced. 

In ecclesiastical as in other patronage the kin g 
took a keen interest, though mainly on personal 
grounds ; he does not seem to have felt so strongly 
as did his mother on questions of disestabhshment, 
when she fought hard to block Dr Percival’s appoint- 
ment as bishop of Hereford,^ or of doctrine, as 
when she refused to hear of Dr Liddon as bishop 
of Oxford.^ For the See of London Dr Winnington 
Ingram was one of his nominations, as Dr Davidson 
was not available. With characteristic thoughtfulness 
he urged Lord Sahsbury to give the Deanery of 
Peterborough to Ms brother-in-law. Canon Alderson, 
but Ms Prime Mimster’s relation-promoting power 
was for the moment exhausted and reqmred rest, 
doubtless much to the royal amusement. In several 
matters he displayed marked judgment ; he dis- 
approved of colomal bishops becoming canons, unless 
they dropped the name and dress, and objected to 
pluralism when the Bishop of Winchester proposed 
that the king’s chaplains need no longer resign their 
office on becoming suHragan bishops or deans. It 
seems, however, that the interest of the king in 
ecclesiastical appointments was less continuous than 
^ Letters, ser. 3, ii. 468 ff. ^ Ihid,, i. 427. 


2b 
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Chapter that of the Queen, a fact perhaps not unconnected 
with the change of ministry which from 1906 resulted 
in nominations resting with a non- Anglican Prime 
Ministerd 

The reign of George V was marked by an enactment 
which very materially altered the royal power regard- 
ing church legislation. Hitherto the power of author- 
ising the initiation of legislation and of determining 
whether proposed legislation should be approved had 
rested with the Crown. But in 1919 the king agreed 
to the Church of England Assembly (Powers) Act, 
1919, which conferred legislative power with complete 
freedom of initiative on the Church Assembly, a body 
representative of clerics and laity. The control over 
this legislation is entrusted to the Ecclesiastical 
Committee of thirty members, half nominated by the 
Lord Chancellor, half by the Speaker ; this body 
reports on the measures submitted, and on their 
expediency especially in relation to the constitutional 
rights of all His Majesty’s subjects.^ This report is 
then submitted, if the Legislative Committee of the 
Assembly so desires, to Parliament, and, if both Houses 
pass resolutions approving assent being given to the 
measure, it receives assent in the same terms as a 
pubhc Bill. It follows, therefore, that royal authority 
is drastically reduced, for, though the old procedure 
of Convocations still stands, the sphere of Church 
Measures is extremely large and the royal assent to 
them after approval by Parliament really stands on 
the same footing as that of an ordinary Bill. The 
issue is very important, for the controversy over the 

^ On Mr Asquith’s patronage, see Spender, Life, ii. 378, 379. 

2 Eidges, ConstUvtiomil Law of England (ed. Keith), pp. 412-14. 
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Prayer Book wkich. led in 1927 and 1928 to tke Chapter 
rejection by tbe House of Commons of two measures 
was one on which, very strong representations would 
have been addressed to the kmg if the issue had been 
stm dependent on the action of the Grown, and a 
decision in either sense would have presented great 
difficulties for His Majesty. 

A marked improvement in relations with the 
Pope set in during George V’s reign, for owing to 
the stress of war conditions it was deemed definitely 
advantageous to establish a legation at the Vatican, 
and despite protests by Protestant bodies the re- 
presentation has continued. It must be admitted 
that it failed egregiously to secure more satisfactory 
conditions in Maltese politics. The Pope allowed his 
Italian sympathies to dull his appreciation of the 
rights of the British Crown, and no efiective aid was 
given to the British government in seeking to restore 
in 1920-30 and 1932 peaceful political conditions in the 
island.^ As a result, in 1933 the constitution had a 
second time to be suspended and its final laying aside 
seems to be inevitable. The maintenance of an envoy 
at the Vatican, therefore, though it would now be 
difficult to withdraw representation, may be added 
to the many unhappy legacies of hostilities. 

2. The Church of Scotland 

The Church of Scotland claimed a deep place in 
the afl^ections of Queen Victoria, who indeed beheved 

^ Pari. Paper, Cmd. 3588 (1930). It may be noted that Edward VII 
in 1908 attended in state the Requiem Mass for the King of Portugal, 
and that the Prince of Wales approved this breach of tradition (Pitzroy, 

MemoirSf L 340 ). 
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Chapter herself to be tbe bead of that body, tbougb tberein 
sbe was tinquestionably guilty of a deep heresy, of 
wbicb tbe Lord Advocate bad to disabuse ber.^ None 
tbe less it remained for ber tbe real and true stronghold 
of Protestantism, as indeed it has always been, and sbe 
felt keenly tbe sanctity of ber oath to preserve tbe 
established Church. Happily, tbougb tbe issue of 
disestabbsbment arose in ber time, it never achieved 
serious dimensions, for sbe warned Lord Eosebery 
that sbe could not agree to that course.® Tbe position, 
it must be remembered, differed from an ordinary issue 
of ministerial advice, for tbe Queen bad ber oath to 
rely upon, and, tbougb it was possible to deride such 
an obbgation when offered as a reason for refusing to 
agree to Eoman Catholic rebef by a worthless prince 
such as was George IV,® it would have been very 
difficult to press tbe Queen, a devout Christian who 
attended tbe ministrations of tbe local minister with 
assiduity and who bad in Dr Norman Macleod * an 
adviser equally capable and far more devout than 
Dr Davidson, to assent to a measure which ran 
counter to ber oath. 

Happily tbe necessity was never imposed on her 
or ber descendants. The ingenuity of theologians 
and of lawyers foimd tbe means by wbicb tbe great 
rival Church, tbe United Free Church in wbicb tbe 
United Presbyterians and tbe Free Church bad 
merged, consented to reunite with tbe Church of 
Scotland, wbicb not merely received thereby a great 

1 Letters, ser. 2, ii. 349. a Ibid,, ser. 3, ii. 462. 

8 ElleBborough, Political Diary, i. 368. 

^ Letters, ser. 2, ii. 217. He stirred ber up to a severe attack on the 
Episcopal Church, of Scotland for proselytism in 1866 {ibid,, i. 376-8, 
380, 381). 
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access of strength, but also was freed by the Cbnrcb of Chapter 
Scotland Act, 1921,^ from practically any control by 
the Crown or the civil courts.^ The king relinquished 
with great courtesy bis royal rights even before 
the statute became operative, mstructing bis High 
Commissioner to waive the formal assertion of the 
royal claim of right to control the meeting of the 
General Assembly of the Church by fixing the date of 
its reassembling in the following year. This act of 
consideration, while it terminated the one sign still 
remaining of the high claims of the Stuarts and ended 
any semblance of royal authority, was deeply appreci- 
ated by his people as one more sign of the king’s deep 
sympathy with their behef in the spiritual and 
temporal independence of the Church. It is curious 
to note that within so brief a time the king laid aside 
the real and the formal control in matters of legislation 
which the Crown had hitherto exercised over the two 
estabhshed Churches of his realm. Like his grand- 
mother the king was punctihous in Scotland in his 
participation in the rites of the Chmch of Scotland, 
deriving thence an additional afiection in the hearts 
of a people still deeply conscious of the value of 
organised rehgion in the national hfe. 

^ See Anson, The Crown (ed. Keith), ii. 273-6. 

2 A cause cUBre on this head, the Kirkmabreck case, excited much 
Scots comment in April 1936. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE KING AND HIS PEOPLE 

1. Allegiance and Nationality 

Chapter ALLEGIANCE is essentially the duty owed by everyone 
to be faithful to the head of the nation, and it may be 
classed as natural, that owed by every British subject 
wherever he may be ; local, that owed by every 
person — save a foreign ambassador or sovereign or 
foreign army — ^present on British soil ; and acquired, 
whether by conquest, as when Boers became British 
on the annexation of the South African Republic and 
the Orange Eree State, or by naturalisation. 

In its origin natural allegiance was dependent on 
birth in England, for allegiance was essentially bound 
up with the duty of protection, and the son of an 
English subject born oversea was an alien. But in 
time this restriction was relaxed, and as the result 
of the Great War a contrary rule gained force. 
Allegiance, it was felt, should be allowed to contiaue 
despite residence and birth abroad where such 
allegiance was valued. Had not the Argentine and 
other lands sent home to serve voluntarily in the 
war many youths whose children imder the existing 
law, which gave only grandchildren of natural-bom 
British subjects bom out of British territory British 
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nationality, would cease to be Britisb. ? Hence ^ the Chapter 

class of natuxal-born British, subjects has been 

widened. It includes ahnost all persons born on 
British territory or on British ships, and the child of 
such a subject, though not born on British territory, 
is also a British subject if his father was born on 
British territory or in a country where the Crown 
exercises extraterritorial jurisdiction ; or was natural- 
ised ; or was in the service of the Crown ; or had 
become a British subject by annexation. In any 
other case the child may be registered at a British 
consulate and acquire British nationality definitely 
if within a year after age 21 he declares his intention 
to do so, and if permitted by local law renounces any 
foreign nationahty acquired by birth. 

Naturahsation is granted at the discretion of the 
Home Secretary, but a person wishing to be naturalised 
must have resided in British dominions or served the 
Crown for five years, and the last year of residence 
must have been in the United Kin gdom. Such 
naturalisation now has effect through the British 
Dominions. Similar naturahsation may be acquired 
from a Dominion government. In any case good 
character is demanded, and a knowledge of English, 
or in the Donoinions another ofiicial language, and the 
intention to reside in British dominions or serve the 
Crown. Naturahsation may be taken away by the 
Home Secretary if it has been obtained by conceal- 
ment or if the person naturahsed proves disloyal. 

The system of imperial naturahsation does not apply 
to the Irish Free State. 

^ British Nationality and Status of Aliens Act, 1914-1933 ; Dicey 
and Keith, Conflict of Laws (ed. 6), pp. 141-89. 
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XV 


Married women normally follow tlie status of their 
husbands, but certain exceptions are allowed. If a 
woman of British birth marries an alien and he 
becomes an alien enemy she may receive from the 
Home Secretary a certificate of naturahsation. More- 
over, under an Act of 1933 a British woman does not 
lose her nationahty on marriage unless thereby she 
obtains her husband’s nationahty, so that marriage 
to an American citizen no longer leaves the wife without 
nationahty. If her husband changes nationahty 
during marriage she loses her nationahty as British 
only if she acquires the new nationahty of her husband, 
and even so she may within a year claim retention of 
British nationahty. So, too, an ahen woman whose 
husband is naturahsed does not attain British 
nationahty unless she asks for it within a year. This 
is so far as British opinion, in order to keep in touch 
with the Dominions, has thought it wise to go in respect 
to the desire of women to be placed in matters of 
nationahty in exactly the same position as men. In 
war time, of course, separate nationahty may act 
with much inconvenience. 

Allegiance is not now inahenable. A British 
subject may lay it aside by becoming naturahsed in a 
foreign country, but he cannot do so effectively during 
war so as to exempt himself from habihty to punish- 
ment for treason, and the naturalisation itself is 
treasonable.^ If a British subject is also by birth 
under foreign law a foreign subject he may renounce 
British nationahty, but not during war so as to 
escape habihty to mihtary service. British nation- 
ahty may also be lost on cession of territory. When 
1 B. V. Ly.nch, [1903] 1 K. B. 444. 
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a father loses British nationality his minor children Chapter 
lose it if they acquire a foreign nationality, bnt that 
does not affect the children of a British mother who 
marries a foreigner. 

These general principles apply thronghont the 
Empire, but any Dominion may provide a system of 
local naturalisation which confers the status of British 
subject locally only, without having the effect of 
giving British status in the United Kingdom. 

Within the wider sphere of British nationahty there 
are narrower spheres, those of Canadian and Union 
of South Africa nationality introduced in 1921 and 
1927. The impetus to this development was provided 
by the necessity of distingoishing between British 
and Canadian nationals in connection with the rule of 
the Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice that not more than one judge of any nationality 
may be appointed. In the case of the Union nation- 
ality has been also made the condition of political 
rights, as is the case with Irish citizenship under the 
Constitution of the Irish Free State. A few Canadian 
and Union nationals are not British subjects, but 
in the Irish Free State under legislation of 1935 
it is claimed that Irish nationals are not British 
subjects. The matter will further be considered 
below. So far, however, the overwhelming mass of 
the people of the Empire are natural-born British 
subjects, and that fact is the most obvious bond of 
union known among them. 

Allegiance is not, of course, dependent on the 
taking of any oath, and only a limited number of 
officials, members of the defence forces, clerical 
persons prior to ordination, and members of Parlia- 
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Chapter ment are required to take it in tke United Kingdom, 
tkougli an affirmation in lieu may be made by those 
without rehgious belief or forbidden by that behef to 
take oaths. In the Dominions also the oath is only 
required in certain cases, nor has the fact of having 
taken it proved sufficient to deter those who have 
done so from rebellion. 

2. The Law of Treason 

Allegiance was essentially personal, and breach of 
it was punished by the law of treason, which therefore, 
as defined by statute of 1352, was treated as essentially 
covering matters afEecting the life, honour and hberty 
of the king and those nearest to him. The conception 
of treason as a crime against the state was slowly 
evolved by legal construction. Thus it was treason 
to compass or imagine the death of the king, and every 
rebellion was ruled by the courts to involve compassing 
or imagining death. To levy war against the king 
was stretched to cover riots to pull down all meeting 
houses of dissenters or even brothels. It is also 
treason to adhere to the king’s enemies in the realm 
or elsewhere, or to give them comfort, but it has been 
ruled that in a rebellion like the ’45 if a man rmder 
continuous compffision acts with rebels he is not 
guilty, provided that he frees himself whenever 
possible from his evil communications.’^ It is 
treason to seek to prevent the accession to the Crown 
of the statutory successor or to assert that anyone 
has a better claim. Since the death of Hemy, 
Cardinal York, this crime has become rather hypo- 

1 R. V. MacGrouAher (1746), 18 St. Tr. 391, 394. 
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thetical. No treason can be proved by the evidence Chapter 
of less than two witnesses ; tbe penalty is death, and 
to conceal treason, misprision of treason, is punishable 
by penal servitude for life. 

Most of the constructive treasons of the courts 
were by a statute of 1848 converted into treason 
felony, punishable with penal servitude for life, though 
they may stiU be treated as treason. These ofiences 
include attempts to depose the sovereign or to 
deprive him of part of his dominions, and attempts 
to levy war so as to put constraint on the Crown or 
the Houses of Parliament. Thus it was possible to 
treat as treason felony the efforts of the Fenian 
Brotherhood to blow up Scotland Yard and the 
Houses of Parhament in 1883.^^ 

Treason is punishable even when committed 
abroad, contrary to the usual territorial limitation 
of Enghsh criminal law. Hence the two important 
treason causes of recent times have been the trials of 
Mr Lynch and Sir R. Casement ^ for treasons committed 
in whole or part overseas. But treason requires 
guilty intention, and a German consul® was held 
innocent for helpiug German reservists to return 
home. But, as this case illustrates, even a resident 
ahen whose country is at war with Britain owes 
local allegiance, and it has been ruled that this 
apphes even when British territory has been invaded, 
as was Natal, and the person accused of treason was a 
national of the invading power.* The doctrine is that 

1 B. T. Gallagher (1883), 16 Cox C. C. 291. 

2 [1917] 1 K. B. 98 ; Parmiter, Roger Casement (1936) ; Bell, Randall 
Davidson, ii. 786-9. 

3 JB. V. AMers, [1915] 1 K. B. 616. 

^ De Jager v. Attorney-Oeneral of Natal, [1907] A. C. 329. 
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Chapter a lesident alien sliall so conduct hims elf that the state 

shall not suffer from his admission, and obviously, 

if he adheres to the invaders, his local knovrledge 
may render his serAuces peculiarly obnoxious to the 
interests of the country which has given him shelter. 
It is, of course, open to the sovereign in case of war 
to vdthdraw his protection, and to intern the alien 
as a prisoner of war, and it was found necessary thus 
to act in many parts of the Empire during the war. 
But an uninterned ahen is entitled to the protection 
of the courts. 


3. The Duties of the Crown 

The obligations of the Crown to its subjects are 
summed up in the coronation oath above cited. The 
king promises to preserve order and justice and good 
government and to maintain the national Church. In 
short, his duties are protection and the rule of law. 
But, while every British subject out of the realm may 
justly demand protection, the right is necessarily a 
discretionary one. The Crown maintains military and 
naval forces to safeguard British subjects in life and 
property, but it must decide to what extent it shall 
use these powers and on what conditions. It may 
definitely warn subjects that they go to certain places 
at their own risk. It may impose conditions on its 
grant of protection, such as the requirement of pay- 
ment for the provision of military guards for ships 
navigating m pirate-infested Chinese waters.’- 
The interests of subjects abroad are cared for in 
commercial and ordinary business by the British 
^ China Navigation Co, v, AUormy-Omeral, [1932] 2 K. B. 197. 
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consular service, whose care extends to all British Chapter 

• * "W 

subjects whether from the United Kin gdom or else- 

where, and in matters involving issues between 
governments by the diplomatic service. But it 
always rests with the Crown how far any quarrel shall 
be taken up officially, and the courts have ruled that 
if a treaty is made and compensation obtained for 
British subjects it will not be assumed that the 
persons aggrieved have any right to sue the Crown 
by petition of right on the theory that the Crown is 
a trustee for the sums paid by the foreign power. 

This principle has been apphed to payments made 
by France, by China, and in respect of war damage 
done to civUians by Germany ia the Great War.^ 

The Crown owes to the subject the maintenance of 
theruleof law. The Actof Settlement, 1701, expressly 
asserts that the sovereign and his ministers are bound 
to govern according to law and it confirms all the 
laws of the land. From observance of rule by law 
can be derived the essential hberties of the people : 
hberty of the person ; the hberty of discussion ; the 
right of pubhc meeting ; the right of association ; 
the right of property. The law safeguards the subject 
from that discretionary authority of the executive 
which destroys personal security in Italy, Germany, 

Eussia. So too the law is defined by statute or by 
the courts, so that no sphere is left in which the judge 
pronounces guilt on actions hitherto legal on the 
score that they conflict with his conception of the 
principle of the Fascist, Nazi or Soviet regime. The 
two Habeas Corpus Acts of 1679 and 1816 still secure 
the vindication of freedom, and the right of property 
^ Civilian War Claimants Association y. JK., [1932] A. C. 14. 
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Chapter is SO deeply respected that it was ruled by the House 
of Lords that not even the plea of employment for 
military purposes disentitled the subject to compensa- 
tion for tbe taking of bis hotel premises. 


4. The Right of Petition 

Tbe revolutionary settlement assigned formal statu- 
tory authority to tbe common law right of petitioning 
tbe sovereign which bad been called in question by 
tbe proceedings of James II in tbe case of tbe seven 
bishops. Tbe Home Secretary, as tbe officer charged 
with tbe general duty of acting as tbe means of 
communication between subject and Crown, has tbe 
duty of dealing with these petitions, and of securing 
that they are duly submitted to tbe king with a 
suggestion of tbe due reply. One important side of 
bis work is deabng with tbe petitions of convicted 
persons or their friends for remission of punishment, 
but petitions may deal with any subject provided 
they are couched in respectful terms and conclude 
with an assurance of tbe intention of tbe petitioner 
to pray for tbe Crown. Those from civil servants 
necessarily are referred to their departments for tbe 
advice as to tbe reply which tbe Crown should give. 

Naturally in such issues tbe king must act almost 
without question on tbe advice tendered, but in 
special instances tbe matter may form tbe subject of 
special investigation and a considered report. In any 
case tbe nature of a petition assures that it is not 
disposed of unconsidered. Petitions from persons 
resident in colonies or protectorates are sent through 
tbe Grovemor to tbe Secretary of State, by whom they 
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are submitted with advice to tbe king, and tbe Chapter 
Domirdons Secretary deals likewise with, tlie few 
petitions from residents in tbe Dominions. Petitions 
in respect of judicial sentences are always referred for 
final decision to tbe Governor, for tbe delegation to 
bim of tbe prerogative of mercy is deliberately 
intended to preclude exercise by tbe king on tbe 
advice of tbe British government. Only knowledge 
of local circumstances can justify remission of 
sentences. 


5 . The King in relation to Emergencies 

Every citizen and a fortiori tbe king bas a clear 
right to take such steps as may be immediately 
necessary to meet emergencies threatening tbe 
structure of tbe state. But tbe obbgation of tbe 
king is essentially different in character, because tbe 
bead of tbe political structure bas a vital duty to 
perform in preserving it . It bas even been contended ’■ 
that in apprehension of emergency tbe Crown may 
act so as to interfere with private rights. But this 
doctrine carries tbe matter beyond safety, for it would 
leave too wide discretion to tbe Crown. 

In territories outside tbe United Kingdom of Great 
Britain tbe Crown’s powers to safeguard tbe country 
in emergency have often been expressed in tbe form 
of a declaration of martial law.® That means that 
tbe Crown bas determined that there exists a state of 
afiairs in which it is necessary to use force to suppress 

^ In re Petition of Eight, [1915] 3 K. B, 649, 659, but the case was 
compromised (32 T. L. R. 699). 

2 Keith, Constitutional Law of the British Dominions, pp. 381--3. 
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Chapter disorder, and for this purpose it is requisite to depart 
from th.e normal forms of legal proceedings. If war 
or iusurrection is raging, the civil courts are not 
entitled to interfere to enforce in the usual manner 
the rights of the subject. But whether war or in- 
surrection he raging, it is for the courts themselves 
to say. Moreover, when the state of hostilities ceases, 
the courts resume automatically their right to inter- 
vene, and they may punish persons whose actions 
have in their opinion exceeded the needs of legitimate 
restoration of order and may award damages against 
them to those injured. In practice it is the invariable 
usage to prevent punishment hy enacting Acts of 
Indemnity ^ which render immune acts done in good 
faith to suppress war or insurrection. In declaring 
martial law the responsibihty of the Governor in a 
Crown Colony is complete, in a Dominion the 
ministry advises, but the Governor-General cannot 
wholly divest himself of responsibihty. 

In the United Kingdom the position is in great 
measure provided for by the Emergency Powers Act, 
1920, which gives the power to the king to issue a 
proclamation of emergency if satisfied that some action 
has been taken or is threatened hy some person or 
body of persons of such a nature or on so extensive 
a scale as to he calculated, hy interfering with the 
distribution of food, fuel, water or fight or of the 
means of locomotion, to deprive the community or 
any substantial portion thereof of the essentials of 
fife. The proclamation may only he in force for a 
month, but a fresh proclamation may he issued from 

1 The ladeimiity Act, 1920, of the British Parliament applied 
generally. 
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time to time. It must be submitted fortbwitb to Chapter 

Parliament, wbicb must be summoned if it wiU not 

meet for more tban five days after tbe date of issue. 

So long as it stands tbe Mug by Order in Council may 
make regulations for securing tbe essentials of life to 
tbe community, but sucb regulations are subject to 
confirmation witbin seven days by both Houses of 
Parbament, and may not impose mibtary or industrial 
compulsion, nor take away tbe right to strike or 
persuade peacefully others to do so. Tbe extent of 
tbe powers wbicb may be exercised is none tbe less 
very wide, and effective use of tbe statute brought 
protection to tbe community when menaced by tbe 
gross crime ^ of tbe General Strike of 1926, when tbe 
attempt was made to destroy tbe authority of tbe 
government of tbe Crown. Fortunately tbe authority 
of tbe statute was reinforced and justified by tbe 
attitude of tbe people, who condemned whole-heartedly 
tbe strike and by their combined efforts defeated it. 

In these issues, of course, tbe action of tbe king 
c ann ot be automatic. He is not in a position to throw 
responsibibty for tbe issue of a proclamation on 
ministers in tbe sense that be must accept tbe proposal 
whether be regards it wise or not. In an issue of this 
kind, be must satisfy himself of tbe necessity of tbe 
proclamation, and accept it only if be is satisfied that 
it is proper and right, or at least that it has sucb a 
frima facie claim to be so regarded that be would not 
be justified in forcing tbe resignation of tbe ministry 
on this question. Tbe power is thus debcate in tbe 
extreme, for it falls to be exerted only when a definite 

^ 0/. Sonaerrell, George the Fifth, pp. 361'-68 ; Mallet, Lloyd George, 
pp. 272-81. 
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Chapter efioxt is being made by malcontents to overthrow the 
basis of civilised life, and it should not be invoked 
against conditions which can be dealt with by normal 
means. 

In ordinary circumstances ministers are essentially 
responsible for securing pubhc order, without necessi- 
tating any personal action by the king. The employ- 
ment of mihtary forces for this purpose is arranged in 
serious cases between the Home Secretary and the 
War or Air Office or the Admiralty, and the king is 
merely informed as in all important cases of public 
business. A very difficult problem would arise if the 
government of the day were to fail in its duty and to 
allow rioting to proceed unchecked and the public to 
suffer serious difficulties from interference with sup- 
phes of food, fuel, water, light or transport. It is 
recorded that George III ^ himself had to intervene 
to secure the prompt action of the military forces to 
suppress the Gordon riots, and in the Dominions 
Governors have on occasion had pointedly to remind 
ministries that the law must be carried out. But 
obviously it is very difficult for the sovereign to 
decide to what degree he should bring influence to 
bear on ministers. Thus in the troubled times in 
Ireland before the war the king might have pressed 
on ministers justly enough their duty not to allow 
military forces of totally illegal character to be raised 
by Ulster Unionists and by the Nationahsts, but 
plamly it would have been difficult to insist on maldng 
a vital issue of a question like this, since the king 
would have deeply oflcended the opposition by his 
attitude, while he would at the same time have 
^ The Crown (©d. Keitik), L S09. 
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annoyed tte ministry wMcli, on tlie very unsound 
advice of Mr Eedmond, had decided not to enforce 
the law against Sir E. Carson and Sir E. Smith.^ 

Nevertheless the fact remains that on occasion the 
issue of the maintenance of order, like that of the 
maintenance of the constitution with which it stands 
in close relation, might compel action by the king 
to enforce protection of the pubhc, and it may well 
be that such an initiative would have the desired 
results without bringing about resignation. And, if 
resignation followed, there would certainly be sound 
grounds for hoping that the ministry could be replaced 
without essential difficulty, for the maintenance of law 
and order is the essential interest of all citizens. In 
the case of the Irish rebellion of 1916, the Commis- 
sioners who enquired into the causes and responsi- 
bility for the failure to prevent the outbreak stressed 
the gravity of the errors made in not securing the 
enforcement of the law as the paramount duty of 
those at the head of the control of the affairs of state. 
The advantages of enforcing order were further 
revealed in a striking manner in 1931-6 under the rule 
of Lord Wniingdon in India, where under the rather 
lax, if well-meaning, control of Lord Irwm the 
essential function of maintaining order had been 
overlooked in the desire, quite vainly, to conciliate 
Indian extremist opinion, and it seemed almost to 
have been forgotten that the principal benefit which 
Britain had to bestow on India was that of law and 
order. 

1 Of. Lord Motley’s dissent, Fitzroy, Memoirs, ii. 628 ; Mr Asquith’s 
apologia is weak (Spender, Life, ii. 21-4). 
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CHAPTEE XVI 

THE PEOPERTY OF THE CROWN AND THE KINO’s 
CIVIL LIST 

1. The Property of the Crown 

Chapter UNDER th.e feudal kmgship tlie king was regarded as 
the final owner of all land in England, but he possessed 
also iu immediate beneficial ownership extents of land 
which varied greatly from time to time accordmg to 
the prodigahty of gifts by the Crown and the magni- 
tude of areas obtained by forfeitures or escheat. 
Parliament made various efforts to prevent rash 
alienation, but William III was as wrong-headed as 
any of his predecessors in his treatment of his land 
rights and extensive resumptions were found necessary 
at the cost of his favourites, female and Dutch alike. 
Under Anne matters were better ordered by statute. 
This final ownership proved of the highest importance 
in the colonies, for on the strength of it the Crown 
was able to claim aU the land in Canada, Newfound- 
land, Australia and New Zealand, so far as it was not 
granted away under royal authority. 

The Crown is also owner of the foreshore, the land 
between high and low water mark, but subject to the 
right of the public to use it for navigation or fishiug, 
but not as of right for recreation or idle sport. It 
owns also any land which is left bare by slipping away 
of the sea or aggregated by alluvion, and if any island 
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springs up witMn territorial waters it belongs, it seems chapter 
clear, to tbe Crown.^ Further, the whole bed of the 
sea up to territorial hmits appears to belong to the 
Crown throughout the British dominions.^ 

All mines of gold and silver are the property of the 
Crown, but since a statute of 1689 mines of base 
metals are not made royal by reason merely that some 
precious metal is contained therein. The prerogative 
right was ascribed at once on discovery of the gold of 
Austraha to the Crown, and formed the basis for 
securing for the Crown control over exploitation and 
a fair share for the state. The same rule has apphed 
to other colonies with equal importance, as in the case 
of the mines of Kenya. By the Petroleum (Production) 

Act, 1934, the property in petroleum existing in its 
natural condition in strata in Great. Britain is vested 
in His Majesty, who has the exclusive right of search- 
ing for and getting it. 

Under the Administration of Estates Act, 1925, the 
Crown is entitled to aU the real and personal property 
of any person dying without a wife surviving and 
without relatives within the rather narrow limi ts 
imposed by that Act. Prior to the measure the Crown 
took land by escheat, and personal property as hona 
vacantia, and it takes still by that title the personal 
property of a dissolved corporation, such as the assets 
of Kussian companies destroyed by the operation of 
Soviet law, and any other property to which no 
person can estabhsh a claim. Wreck in its various 
forms belongs to the Crown, where there is no owner 

^ Secretary of State for India v. Chelihani Rama Rao (1916), 85 
L. J. P. C. 222. 

2 Lord Advocate v. WemysSf [1900] A. C. 48, 66. 
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Chapter to claim, and treasure trove also falls to the Crown. 

The essence of treasure trove is that it must he a 

treasure, gold or silver coin, plate or bullion, hidden 
away in the earth or other secret receptacle by some 
person with the intention of recovering it later ; if 
the property be simply abandoned, then it can be 
appropriated by the first taker. It is now the practice 
of the Treasury to award to finders of treasure, who 
report their finds promptly to the coroner, whose 
duties include that of holding an inquest on such 
discoveries, the articles discovered if not required for 
national institutions, and to pay for such as are 
required at their antiquarian value.^ 

If there is evidence of usage going back before 
Magna Carta the Crown may have an exclusive right 
of &hery in a navigable river or an arm of the sea, 
but such appropriation is prohibited after the date 
of that statute. The issue has become one of great 
importance in the Irish Free State, where very ancient 
fisheries have been found to have been invalid under 
this rule, despite centuries of user.® 

The Crown also owns whales and sturgeon captured 
within territorial waters, as opposed to the open sea. 
It is recorded under Edward II that a whale reached 
Greenwich, but was duly despatched by the constable ; 
at the beginning of George V’s reign a sturgeon caught 
in Cardigan Bay was duly offered to the king. White 
swans swimming in open and common rivers, provided 
they are wild and uxunarked, belong to the king. 

The Crown is also entitled to fines, forfeitures and 
recognisances and legal fees, and in war time droits 

^ Sir G. Hill, Treamre Trove (19S6), 

® Moore t. AUorm^-Oeimal, [1934] I, K. 34. 
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of Admiralty may yield a substantial revenue. The chapter 
revenues formerly derived from vacant episcopal ^ 
sees, from first-fruits and tenths, have been renounced 
and through the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and 
Queen Anne’s Bounty have been made available for 
ecclesiastical purposes only. 

In addition to these revenues, which were essentially 
prerogative, the Crown possessed certain hereditary 
revenues which were conferred by statute for special 
reasons. Thus on the restoration the landowners 
who held by military tenure were astute enough to 
secure the abolition of the feudal dues based on that 
tenure, which Charles I had used as a source of 
revenue in his struggle with Parliament. A com- 
pensation had, of course, to be given, and the cavahers 
hit on the ingenious plan of making the whole 
co mmunit y pay for the boon conferred on them. 
Accordingly they granted the king a hereditary 
excise on beer, ale and cider, and certain wine licences. 

In 1685 the post office revenues, representmg an old 
monopoly of the Crown, were settled on the king, 
though part was diverted in 1787. Further, by 
statute the king enjoyed the 4| per cent, duties 
derived from certain West Indian islands. Of these 
statutory revenues only the post office revenues are 
stiU levied, and they under the surrender mentioned 
below are paid into the consolidated fund. 

2 . The King’s Civil Inst and other Property 

From the time of George III an efiort was made to 
bring greater simplicity and certainty into govern- 
mental finance by arranging for the surrender by the 
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Chapter king of Ms hereditary revenues in return for a fixed 
civil Kst of £ 800,000 a year. But this sum was not 
merely for the royal expenditure of a personal 
character ; from it fell to be defrayed the salaries of 
the civil service, of judges, and of ambassadors, and 
certain pensions. In 1792 the hereditary revenues 
of Ireland were also transferred. Like surrenders 
were made by George IV, and Wilham IV completed 
the surrender by handiug over the hereditary revenues 
of Scotland, except the Principality, and the West 
India duties. Queen Victoria made a similar sur- 
render, and the last elements of public expenditure 
still borne by her predecessor, £ 75,000 for pensions 
and £10,000 for secret service, were removed. The 
surrender is now so customary that it would be 
difficult for the Crown to claim to be free from the 
obligation of accepting it,’- though the lands which 
brought in £ 89,000 when George III surrendered them 
first of aU now are worth £ 1 , 350,000 a year. The 
surrender is made for the reign and six; months there- 
after, thus giving ample time for the adjustment of 
the issue between the king and his people. There can, 
of course, be no doubt that it would legally be possible 
for the king to decline to renew the bargain, but 
equally is it clear that constitutionally the only 
question that can arise is the terms on which the 
surrender should be made. 

In the case of Queen Victoria the total sum allowed 
was £ 385,000 a year, and no doubt the sum seemed to 
Eadicals large, for Lord Brougham in 1850 had to be 
rebuked- for seeking to ascertain how much of the 

^ Edward Vm surrendered them forthwith ; see Bidges, Constituticmdl 
Law of Englcmd (ed. Keith), pp. 383, 386. 
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savings of £38,000 on the civil list for the year ending csbapter 
April 5, 1860, was on the item salaries, pensions and 
allowances. He adduced the constitutional principle 
that the sovereign should not he permitted to acquire 
wealth but should remain dependent on Parhament, 
but was reminded that, while enquiries into the civil 
list were recorded, they had been held when the civil 
list was in debt and further assistance was being * 
asked for. In 1871 the Queen was criticised on the 
ground that her civil list was excessive, that her 
seclusion enabled her to save as much as £2,500,000 
in addition to Mr Meld’s bequest of £1,500,000 — 
really £500,000 — and the Prince Consort’s £1,000,000. 

But criticism was not vocal in the Commons ; Sir 
C. Dilke’s motion for enquiry in 1872 was defeated 
by 276 votes to 2.^ The Queen, however, was un- 
appeased, and the alleged repubhcanism of Sir 
C. Dilke added to her dislike. In 1880 she had her 
revenge ; not only was he required to explain his views 
on the repubhc and the civil hst, but he was only 
admitted to the lowly rank of Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs.* Moreover in 1882 his refusal to 
vote for an annuity to Prince Leopold was declared 
by the Queen to debar him from ever being a cabinet 
mirdster, and the cabinet post later chosen for him 
was the Local Government Board, where he was not 
likely to be in contact with the Queen. She in fact 
never forgave opposition to votes for the royal family, 
least of all, of course, the reduction of the total 
destined for the Prince Consort. 

Yet Parhament was not tmgenerous. It gave the 

1 Letters, ser. 2, ii. 100, 164-9, 172 ; 210 Pari. De6. 3 s., 253 £E. 

* im., iii. 97, 290-2, 390. 
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Chapter Prince of Wales on his marriage £ 40,000 a year, in 
addition to which he had the revenues of the Duchy 
of Cornwall, which rose by the end of the reign to 
£ 60,000 a year ; in 1889 ^ £ 36,000 a year was ac- 
corded for his children, and it made grants to Prince 
Arthur, Prince Alfred and Prince Leopold and their 
sisters. On the advent to ofl&ce of Edward VII 
the civil hst was increased to £ 470 , 000 , with the 
privilege of franking letters and sending telegrams 
on pubhc business free of charge. Queen Alexandra 
was given on widowhood an annuity of £ 60 , 000 , the 
Duke of York £ 40,000 with the Duchy, and £ 10,000 
a year to the Duchess, while £6000 each was provided 
for the king’s daughters, the Princesses Louise, 
Victoria, and Princess Charles of Denmark. 

The subject was investigated by a committee of 
23 members of Parliament as usual. They struck 
out the official salary of the Master of the Buck- 
hounds, for there was a good deal of feeling regarding 
the royal himt, and fixed the joint purse of king and 
queen at £110,000, of which the queen’s share was 
stated to be £ 33 , 000 . With additional pensions and 
annuities the total came to £ 543 , 000 , and the sum 
remained fixed during the reign. An issue of some 
interest was raised in 1907 , when the Treasury 
suggested that the king should bear the cost of 
official visits from royalties, but a very indignant 
refusal was accorded to this proposal, on the ground 
that it had been clearly understood in 1901 that the 
government would pay. An attempt by the Treasury 
to secure that the Foreign Secretary should have a 

^ Letters, ser. 3, i. 610, 614 fi. Mr Gladstone aided the vote ; 116 votes 
were oast against. 
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voice in deciding wtat visits were sucli as tLe state 
slionld pay for was tartly rejected by tbe king, and so 
tbe matter was left.^ 

Tbe accession of George V necessitated further con- 
sideration, and tbe same total was granted. It was 
apportioned as follows : staff and pensions, £ 125 , 800 ; 
maintenance of tbe royal bousebold, £ 193,000 ; works, 
£ 20 , 000 ; royal bounty, £ 13 , 200 ®; privy purses of tbeir 
majesties, £110,000, with tbe balance unassigned. 
There were further accorded £10,000 for each son 
except tbe heir apparent, whose Duchy would serve 
to maintain him, and an additional £ 15,000 on 
marriage, with £6000 for tbe Princess. 

In tbe case of Edward VIII tbe position differs in 
certain important points from that under bis father. 
Tbe King bolds not merely tbe Duchy of Lancaster 
which George V bad, as its revenues are hereditary 
revenues of tbe Crown, but tbe Principabty of Scotland 
and tbe Duchy of Cornwall also. These latter sources 
of revenue appertain to tbe kmg unless there is an 
heir apparent being his son, when they fall to him. 
He has these revenues because they were never 
included in any of tbe surrenders made, though Lord 
Brougham in 1837 argued that they were really the 
property of the people. The fact that the King is 
unmarried is also important. Hence the Civil List 
Act, 1936 , contains certain new provisions. The 
civil list is fixed at £ 410 , 000 , allocated as follows : 
privy purses, £110,000 ; salaries and retired allow- 
ances, £ 134,000 ; expenses of the household, £ 152 , 800 ; 
and royal bounty, alms and special services, £ 13 , 200 . 

1 Lee, Mdvxird VII, ii. 28-30. 

^ Ridges, CoTistitutional Law of England (ed Keith), p. 120. 
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Chapter So long, however, as the Bang is unmarried, the first 
two items will be reduced by £ 33,000 and £7000 
respectively. The Treasury assumes the cost of 
buildings, and the salaries of the Treasurer, the Comp- 
troller and the Vice-Chamberlain of the Household, 
these three ofiELces being now the essential pohtical 
ofidces of the household. A considerable saving of 
public money wiU be secured by the decision of the 
King to use the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall in 
rehef of the taxpayer. From these revenues £ 25,000 
a year wiU be added to the iacome of the Duke of 
York in recognition of the extra duties which will 
fall on him as heir presumptive, and the balance, at 
present about £ 79 , 000 , wiU be available to meet in the 
first place the privy purse, and as regards the balance 
the salaries of the household. In the event of the 
King’s marriage provision for a widow and children 
is made on the same basis as in the case of the family 
of G-eorge V. But special arrangements are made in 
the event of the birth of a Duke of Cornwall for the 
application of the revenues of the Duchy during his 
minority, including a payment to pubho funds. The 
generosity of the King was much appreciated by the 
Commons, though the desirabihty of a complete 
surrender of Crown revenues was suggested on behalf 
of Labour. The saving immediately operative is 
£ 165 , 900 . 

The king has also private estates, obtained by will 
or by acquisition inter vivos, whether by donation, 
exchange or purchase from revenues saved from the 
Duchies or the civil list. These private estates he 
may freely dispose of by will or during fife. Unlike 
Crown estates proper, these properties are subject to 
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rates, taxes and otlier burdens, and in respect of Chapter 
transactions afiecting tbem statutory provision exists 
for bringing suit against or by specified persons. 

Edward VII had also to deal with the question of 
royal palaces, for the Queen had intended that Bal- 
moral Castle, her highland home, and Osborne House, 
her favourite residence, should be kept as family posses- 
sions. As, however, the king had Buckingham Palace 
and Windsor Castle and Sandringham, he deter- 
mined, while keeping Balmoral, to dedicate Osborne 
to pubhc purposes, and therefore, while part serves as 
a memorial of the Queen, part is a naval and mihtary 
hospital and part has been used as a naval college.^ 

Expenditure falling in the departments of the Lord 
Chamberlain, Lord Steward and Master of the Horse 
is audited by an officer appointed by the Treasury, 
and an allowance of the accounts by the Treasury and 
a sign manual warrant constitute a full discharge 
under the Civil List Audit Act, 1816. 

It should be added that the so-caUed civil hst 
pensions, which up to £1200 a year can be granted 
by the king on the advice of the Prime Minister, do 
not faU now on the royal civil list, but are charged on 
the consolidated fund. They are available to persons 
with just claims on the royal beneficence, or who by 
personal services to the Crown, by performance of 
duties to the pubhc, or by useful discoveries in science, 
or by attainments in Hterature and the arts, have 
merited the gracious consideration of their sovereign 
and the gratitude of the country. In fact the pensions 
are often allocated to the relatives of such persons 
when left in indigent circumstances. The decision 
^ Lee, Edward VII, ii, 19 , 21. 
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Chapter Hes with the Prime Minister, though of course sugges- 

tions frona the king are possible, but the value of the 

award is enhanced to the recipients by the fact that 
they are approved by the king. An efiort was vainly 
made iu 1936 to secure the increase of the inadequate 
total, the proposal being plainly justified by reason 
of the decline in the value of money and the greater 
number of suitable beneficiaries, but it was negatived 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on whoUy in- 
adequate grounds, showing his curious indifference 
to the less material sides of hmnan hfe. 

The appointment of Poet Laureate also rests with 
the Prime Minister, though the choice has to be 
approved by the Crown. The appointment of Alfred 
Austin as Poet Laureate naturally discredited the 
Prime Minister and made the poet ludicrous, and it 
was not surprising that in 1901 it should have been 
suggested in the House of Commons that the office 
might well be deemed to have been personal to the 
late sovereign and to be vacant, in which case it 
might well have been dropped. But the king thought 
that, as there was no salary attached (this was a 
mistake, though the sum is only £99), the office might 
be continued, though he later called his Prime 
Minister’s attention to the stufi that was written.^ 
On the Poet Laureate’s death it was rather unwisely 
decided to maintain the office in being,^ though no 
such unhappy appointment has been repeated. It 
is clearly impossible wisely to fill such an office. 


^ Lee, Edward VII , ii. 63 ; ct.LetterSy ser. 3, iii. 24, on the “Raid” 
poem. 

2 Oxford, Fifty Years of Parliament^ ii. 210 £E. 
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Chapter 

3. The King and, Public Revenue and Expenditure xvi 

From historical usage th.e revenue and expenditure 
of the country are held essentially to be those of the 
Crown, and certain formal matters stiU have to be 
performed iu the royal name. By a self-denying 
ordinance the House of Commons denies to individual 
members the right to propose money votes ; the 
House win consider proposals for expenditure only if 
recommended by the Crown, and this formal re- 
commendation is duly conveyed to the Commons as 
required. For expenditure also the first step is an order 
signed by the king^ and countersigned by two lords 
of the Treasury, authorising action by the Treasury 
to enable the Bank of England to put at the disposal 
of the departments such sums as Parliament may have 
made available. Messages from the king are also 
reqrdsite for proposals for special grants to officers 
for distinguished services. But all these and like 
matters are essentially done by the king on ministerial 
advice and without the necessity of personal inter- 
vention. In the event of grave difficulties arising 
between the king and ministers as to financial business 
the remedy available to the king would not be refusal 
to give formal authority but the demand of a dis- 
solution to test the will of the electorate, and on 
failure the dismissal of ministers. 

^ AasoD, The Crown (ed. Keith), ii. 372, 373. 



CHAPTEE XVII 

THE KING AND THE EMPIRE 

1. The Victorian Empire 

Chapter Thb Empire as Queen Victoria received it from 
William IV was in a sorry condition. Her uncle was 
quite incapable like Ms ministers of perceiving any 
solution for the impasse wMch had manifested itself 
in Canadian affairs, and wMch was to produce rebel- 
lions in both Canadas. His only contribution to the 
solution had been the utterly negative one of refusing 
to part with the hereditary revenues of the Crown, 
or to allow the Councils to be made elective, or the 
introduction of responsible government. The contrast 
between the scene at the inception of her reign and at 
the close is amazing, but the initiative in securing 
tMs result was not that of the Queen, nor did she ever 
regard herself essentially as the head drawing together 
varied lands and peoples in a common nationality. 
She was proud as time went on of the Empire, she 
accepted expansion and deprecated any surrender of 
territory, but her attitude was normally receptive, 
and for that reason her relations with ministers 
fortunately lacked the brisk and sometimes bitter 
skirmishes wMch were fought over her favourite 
topics of foreign affairs. 

In 1837 the British colonies feU legally into two 
categories, settled and ceded or conquered. Under 
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the constitutioii the Crown possessed as regards the Chapter 
forraer only rights compatihle with English law which 
British subjects carried with them when they settled 
overseas. It therefore could merely confer on such a 
colony by prerogative a constitution on the British 
model, with an elected lower and a nominated upper 
house, and it could legislate for such a colony only 
with the advice and consent of that legislature. If, 
therefore, circumstances forbade the provision of such 
a constitution forthwith, as in Australia and New 
Zealand, recourse must be had to Parliament for 
power to estabhsh a Kmited constitution in which 
power might be given to legislate by a nominated or 
partly elected Council. Colonies by conquest or 
cession, on the other hand, fell under the prerogative 
power without limitation : any kind of constitution 
from the British model to the exclusive authority 
of the Grovernor to legislate as well as administer 
might be accorded. But the law was that, if a 
representative constitution was once given, then it 
could not be cancelled by the prerogative, and such 
colonies, of which Canada was the most important, 
fell under the same regime as settled colonies. 

Though, however, the exercise of legislative power 
difiered in the various colonies, the executive 
government remained in the hands of the Crown. 

The result was that in Canada, where there were 
representative legislatures, these bodies came into 
hopeless conflict with the executive. The position 
was analogous to the troubles in England between 
Parliament and the Stuarts, but in the case of the 
colonies there stood behind the executive the strength 
of the British government, and concession therefore 
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Chapter could not be forced by withbolding supplies or refusing 
to maintain military forces. Tbe deadlock had just 
culminated in bitter unrest, and it was tbe genius of 
Lord Durham, sent out as High Commissioner to deal 
with tbe aftermath of the futile rebelhons in both 
Canadas, Upper and Lower, that discerned that the 
solution lay in surrendering the control of the exercise 
of the powers of the Crown in matters of local as 
opposed to those of imperial concern to ministers 
responsible in the British style to the local Assembhes. 
This solution was in theory rejected by Lord John 
Russell on the simple ground that the Crown could not 
have two sets of advisers, local and British, for there 
could be no division of power by distingrdshing local 
and imperial interests. But in practice it was 
conceded by instructing the Governor of the newly 
united Canada to act on the advice of officers who 
could command the support of the Assembly, and this 
principle was soon extended to Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, and 
the Austrahan colonies, New South Wales, Tasmania, 
Victoria and South Australia, and to New Zealand.^ 

In this vital decision the Queen had no part, though 
of course the power of the Crown was vitally affected. 
William IV had been able to discuss Canadian poHcy 
with his ministers, to declare his own views and, 
subject to the possibihty of resignation, to enforce 
them. In the new scheme of things the Queen could 
have influence ^ only in respect of the matters which 
still were reserved to the imperial government to 

^ Keitli, Responsible Government in the Dominions^ i. 1 £E. 

2 For a suggestion as to the powers of a Governor-General to dismiss 
ministers in Canada (1893), see Letters, ser. 2, ii. 291-3. 
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control, tlie conduct of foreign affairs affecting tlie Ciiapter 

^ ^ • ITVTT 

colonies, the disallowance of legislation, and various 

matters of trade relations and emigration. All local 
matters would be disposed of by ber representative on 
local advice. It may be doubted if tbe Queen would 
have been happy had she realised what was being done, 
but the system grew up when she was but a girl, and 
even after that her interest in foreign affairs doubtless 
dimmed concern with colonial issues. Even the 
confederation of Canada evoked no enthusiasm, 
though she decided on Cabinet advice the style of 
Dominion of Canada.’- Perhaps the grudging re- 
ception of her choice of Ottawa as the seat of govern- 
ment in 1857 had dimmed her perception of this birth 
of a new kingdom. The suggestion of that style by 
Sir J. Macdonald was negatived by the fears of Lord 
Derby in deference to United States susceptibdities. 

It was rather a pity that the opportunity was not 
taken formally to recognise that, as Sir J. Macdonald 
asserted, the Dominion was no longer a colony but a 
kingdom in subordinate alliance. 

The creation of the Conmaonwealth of Australia 
also passed without royal intervention ; the Queen 
disliked the term Commonwealth, but accepted it 
despite its republican associations in her mind, on 
Mr Chamberlain’s assurance that it was chosen by 
Australians in rivalry of Canada. = She also consented 
to spare as first Governor-General her Lord Chamber- 
lain. In both confederations, of course, the extent 
of royal power delegated to local control was on the 
most extensive scale, but the Queen seems not to have 

^ Letters, ser. 2, i. 394. 

2 Ihid,, ser. 3, iii. 566 ; as to Governors in the States, 576-8. 
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Chapter been concerned at this thought. Nor did she take 
exception to the extension of responsible government 
in 1872 to the Cape of Good Hope, in 1893 to Natal, 
and in 1890 to Western Australia. The separation of 
Queensland from New South Wales in 1859 had 
already added to the area of self-government and 
perpetuated her name. 

The acquisition of other colonies and the growth 
of protectorates were accepted without hesitation by 
the Queen. Over the latter power was exercised in 
the form of Orders in Council under Acts consolidated 
as the Foreign Jmisdiction Act, 1890, but there is no 
evidence that in the details of the constitutions given 
she was much interested. She felt that increase of 
Empire, as when New Guinea was annexed, added to 
British burdens, but that the natives would profit 
from British rule and so the burden must be borne ; 
to protect the poor native and advance civilisation 
was for her the mission of Great Britain. ^ 

The Queen was in favour of the doctrine of trusting 
the man on the spot, and this brought her into the 
controversy which raged over Sir Bartle Frere’s 
conduct of relations with the Zulus, which were 
marred by Lord Chelmsford’s military failings. Lord 
Beaconsfield felt that matters must be placed in more 
efiective hands, and he sent out Sir Garnet Wolseley 
to act as High Commissioner for South-East Africa. 
The appointment was far from pleasing to the Queen, 
who noted in her journal that her Prime Minister 
had found it necessary to make the announcement 
in the House of Co mm ons before Whitsuntide, for- 

^ Letters, ser. 2, iii. 524-5. She refused to change the name of Piji 
(ii. 359). For her interest in natives, see ii. 360. 
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getting that he had not answered her cypher, pressed Chapter 
as he was by opposition in the Commons ; Lord 
Beaconsfield was, it may fairly be suspected, entirely 
diplomatic^ She naturally disliked the retrocession 
of the Transvaal,^ ignoring the fact that the annexa- 
tion had been made in the belief that the people would 
acquiesce, but neither in that matter nor the con- 
temporary and subsequent events in Egypt was she 
able to make her policy effective. Her energy, how- 
ever, was unfailing ; one day in 1882 brought the 
hapless Mr Childers no less than seventeen communi- 
cations regarding the war proceedings in Egypt. Her 
interest in Gordon made her prescient of his fate in 
the Sudan and excuses in part the vehemence of the 
denunciation of her ministers on his death. She 
remmded her government of that episode when 
urging them not to refuse Lord Wolseley’s suggestions 
for the control of the Sudan, and with some effect, 
for, though Wolseley was not made Governor- 
General as he suggested, the Khedive was instructed 
to secure that all civil officers treated his authority 
as commander-in- chief as supreme. In 1893 her 
pressure resulted in the despatch of an additional 
battalion to Egypt. 

As has been mentioned above, her common sense in 
foreign affairs enabled her to advise moderation in 
the business of Fashoda, and this no doubt helped the 
government in its final liquidation of African interests 
with France which left Nigeria in British hands. In 
the same spirit of moderation she deprecated any 
idea that the world at large should be allowed to have 
the impression that we wiU not let anyone but our- 
^ Letters, ser. 2, iii. 24. 2 iii, 204, 205. 
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Chapter selves tave anything, a doctrine which reconciled her 
to the Eussian seizure of Port Arthur, for which 
Wei-hai-wei was poor compensation^ To her credit 
must he put her wise advice to Lord Beaconsfield in 
1879 when the Zulu and the Afghan wars together 
taxed seriously British forces. With the Empire to 
guard there must be continual risk of war and it was 
folly to allow the military and naval forces to be 
unduly depleted, thus causing great trouble and 
expense in improvisation.^ 

Men of outstanding character interested her. Cete- 
wayo of Zululand in 1882, and Cecil Ehodes in 1891 
and 1894,® presented to her vivid glimpses of conflict- 
ing elements in her African territories. In the 
discussions leading up to the Boer war she was 
hampered by failing sight and weight of years from 
displaying her usual critical judgment. But she felt 
confidence in her Prime Minister and in Mr Chamber- 
lain, and she devoted herself to encouragement of her 
people hi the war, inspected troops, condoled with the 
relatives of the fallen, visited the wounded, entertamed 
the wives and children of non-commissioned olBhcers, 
and drove through the streets of London to exhibit 
herself to a people which, save for the jubilees of 1887 
and 1897, had almost forgotten her appearance. Her 
visit to Ireland was a thankoffering for the recruits 
that country freely gave, and the strain undermined 
fatally her health. But her last full audience was 
appropriately with Lord Eoberts to tell her of the 
progress of the war. Nor must it be forgotten that 
in 1892, when the fate of Uganda was in the balance, 

1 Letters, ser. 3, iii. 238. ® Ibid., ser. 2, iii. 37. 

3 Ibid., ser. 3, ii. 13, 456. 
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her voice was raised aloud to impress on Lord Rosebery 
that, while there were doubtless great difficulties in 
Uganda, the difficulties of abandoning it were greater.^ 

Doubtless the pageantry of the jubilee celebrations 
went far to associate her in the mind of the pubhc 
with the immense area and variety of her oversea 
dominions. Including India they had grown from 
8,114,035 square miles with a population of 96 milbons 
at her accession to 12,111,310 square miles with a 
population of 240 milhons at her death. Nor can 
she have failed to feel pride in her headship of such 
amazing realms and in the homage of Indian princes 
and chiefs of ancient lineage and martial fame. But 
of imperiahsm m a bad sense the Queen was singularly 
free, a result in part of her devotion to international 
affairs ; she was Queen before she was Empress. 

But her interest in India was sincere. The transfer 
to the direct rule of the Crown in 1858 elicited a sharp 
struggle with Lord Derby over the principle of 
competition ^ as the mode of entry into the Civil 
Service and the apparent subtraction from her 
control of the European army formerly in the hands 
of the Company. But on the former head the 
ministry could not yield, and the principle was soon 
to be introduced in Britain itself. On the latter the 
matter turned out rather to be a question of form 
than of substance, but the form was settled to her 
content by an Act of 1861. She had, however, to 
acquiesce in the provision that the forces of India 
could not be used outside that country except with 

^ Letters, ser. 3, ii. 158. Lord Rosebery asked her to keep his reply 
secret as he was against the Cabinet. 

^ Keith, Constitutional History of India, pp. 198 ff. 
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Chapter tke approval of Parliament, though that hmited the 
power of the Crown. On the other hand, such 
limitation was necessary, for otherwise the Crown 
might have evaded the restrictions of the Army Act 
regarding the numbers of men to be maintained. 
Even so, when Indian forces were sent to Malta during 
the Russo-Turldsh imbrogho, the question of the 
constitutionahty of their use was keenly debated in 
the House of Lords.^ It is, however, characteristic 
of the energy of denunciation on the Queen’s part of 
whatever she disapproved that Lord Derby treated 
her protests as a probable ground of resignation. 

On the other hand, the best side of royal inter- 
vention was revealed in the influence exercised by 
the Queen on the terms of the royal proclamation 
announcing her assumption of direct sovereignty. She 
appreciated to the full the remarkable character of 
the situation and justly demanded that the document 
should “ breathe feelings of generosity, benevolence 
and rehgious toleration and point out the privilege 
which the Indians will receive on being placed on an 
equahty with the subjects of the British Crown, and 
the prosperity following in the train of civihsation.” ^ 
Hence the not unjust description of the final result 
as “ a perfect example of Enghsh as it ought to be 
written by a great statesman on a great occasion.” 

The title of Empress would no doubt then have 
appealed to the Queen, but it came only in 1876, and 
it may well be that Lord Lytton was right in emphasis- 
ing its value, and the inspiration which it gave to the 
ofiers of the Indian princes to lend their forces for the 

^ Anson, The Grown (ed. Keith), ii. 205, 206. 

2 Letters, ser. 1, iii. 379, 389. 
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war in Afghanistan. That war proved, as was in- 
evitable, a bone of contention between the Queen and 
ministers, for they definitely negatived the pohcy of 
holding Candahar, which ran counter to her desires. 
The Queen made the mistake of holding aloof from 
her ministry in these years, writing as little as possible 
and seeing them stiU less, and it is significant that, 
though she received at Balmoral Lord Hartington 
very graciously in October 1880, he found it im- 
possible to induce her to talk of Candahar, and noted 
her unreadiness to discuss unpalatable subjects with 
her ministers.^ The point is important, for the 
famous scene on January 5 at Osborne over the royal 
speech on the opening of Parhament turned on 
Candahar, and it is clear that it was mainly the 
result of the failure of the Queen to reahse that the 
decision of the ministry to retire thence intimated in 
November was an essential part of their policy. If, 
therefore. Lord Hartington was in some degree to 
blame for the fiasco of the speech, he might plead that 
he had been only too wilhng to discuss the matter 
when at Balmoral, but that he could not insist on 
doing so in face of royal reticence. 

The Queen in her later years started studying 
Hindustani with the aid of an Indian Secretary, a 
procedure which seemed to some critics unduly 
reminiscent of her relations with John Brown. It is 
possible that he had something to do with her rather 
curious attitude on the punishment of the murderers 
of Mr Quintin, the Commissioner of Assam, when 
sent to Manipur to instal a new ruler. The crime 
committed was dastardly in the extreme, and the 

^ Journals and Letters of Viscount Esher, i, 77. 
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government of India showed extreme moderation. 
But the Queen was unhappy at the decision to execute 
the member of the ruling family responsible, and would 
gladly have disapproved the decision, but fortunately 
it did not rest in her power constitutionally to do so, 
the Government of India Act making no provision 
for royal exercise of clemency directly by the Queen. 
Her views then stressed the unpopularity of the 
Residents at Indian courts and contrasted the loyalty 
of the natives to the Crown as against their dishke of 
British rule.’- But of course that was beside the mark 
in this case, for the Commissioner was in no way 
responsible for the incident, which arose merely from 
local intrigue and crime. But the Queen was con- 
vinced of the evil doings of Residents and impressed 
on Lord Curzon on taking ofiS.ce that he “ must really 
shake himself more and more free from his red-tapist, 
narrow-minded Council and entourage. He must be 
more independent, hear for himself what the feelings 
of the natives really are, and do what he thinks right, 
and not be guided by the snobbish and vulgar, over- 
bearing and offensive behaviour of many of our Civil 
and Pohtical agents.” ^ It is amusing to reflect how 
little the Queen herself knew of her own people, but it 
is fair to say that Lord Curzon was impressed by 
failure of courtesy in dealings with Indian princes, 
and that, while he tried to convert the latter from 
drones into busy benevolent autocrats, he also insisted 
that they should receive the signs of civility due to 
their rank if not to their virtues. This was a just 
policy, for the employment of mihtary ofiflcers freely 
as political agents placed in that delicate oflS.ce too 
^ Letters^ ser. 3, ii. 55, 61, ^ Ihid.y iii. 251. 
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often men who regarded Indians from the complacent Ciiapter 
heights of racial superiority, an attitude unfortunately 
often favoured by the demerits of those to whom they 
were accredited.^ 

It may be added as a sign of the Queen’s concern 
for the princes that as early as 1859 we find her 
concerned regarding the manner in which complaints 
against them were dealt with. She accepted the new 
policy of Lord Canning under which assurances were 
given to Hindu and Muhammadan rulers alike against 
the possibility of annexation owing to a lapse in the 
succession, thus rewarding them for their loyalty in 
the mutiny, and precluding the danger of annexation 
as advocated by Lord Dalhousie and the East India 
Company. 2 She suggested further that, if complaints 
were made of misgovernment, they should be in- 
vestigated semi-judicially, and it may be from this 
suggestion that in the case of the G-aekwar of Baroda 
in 1873-5 formal inquiry took place. It does not 
appear that she was specially interested in that 
actual decision, though of course it received her 
approval. The case indeed was conclusive, and the 
new pohcy of preserving the states was manifested 
in the fact that annexation was waived and a new 
Gaekwar installed and instructed for the post. So in 
1881 the ruler of Mysore was installed, after the state 
had been regenerated by fifty years of British control. 

It is characteristic of the best side of the Queen 
that she fully approved of the minute recorded in 
the Gazette by Lord Lytton and his Council on the 

^ Gf. Holkar’s case in 1899 {Letters, ser. 3, iii. 386). Both he and 
his successor had to resign, the latter in 1926. 

^ Keith, Constitutional History of India, pp. 213, 214. 
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Chapter disgraceful action of a Britisii barrister wbo by rougb 
treatment killed a native, and was only fined fifty 
rupees by tbe magistrate.^ The failure of Britisb 
opinion in India to support tbe Viceroy was as 
regrettable as later was the abuse directed at Lord 
Curzon because of his severity in punishing crimes 
committed by soldiers in British regiments. 

It is also characteristic that the Queen urged that 
honours should more freely be awarded to Indians, 
and at her personal urging this was done both in 1896 
and 1898,^ and that Indian troops were by her desire 
included at her jubilee in 1897.® Her willingness to 
receive Indian princes was another trait which won 
her affection and esteem. If perhaps she under- 
estimated the self-sacrificing work of many British 
subjects in India, that was of less consequence. 


2. Edward VII and the Empire 

In the main the king was too interested in Europe 
to devote much concern to his Empire ; if he had any 
vanity it lay not in regarding himself as the crown of 
the great Imperial fabric, but as the great diplomatist 
who could arrange the afiairs of Europe with his skill. 
It is remarkable that at the outset of his reign he 
nearly made a serious blunder. The Queen had 
consented that the Duke of Cornwall should open in 
May 1901 the first Parliament of the Commonwealth 
of Australia, but the king was unwilling to part for so 
long a period with his son, and the authority of the 

^ Letters, ser. 2, ii. 482. 

2 Ibid., ser. 3, iii. 109, 246 ; c/. 449, 662. 

® Rid., iii. 134. 
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Prime Minister tad to be exerted to secure that faith 
was kept. In 1906 the Canadian Parliament pressed 
for a visit that they might express personally their 
profound admiration for his kingly virtues and truly 
humanitarian deeds which had placed tim first among 
the great sovereigns of the world. Not even such 
exquisite flattery could win him to leave Europe, nor 
would he grace Quebec by his presence for the 
tercentenary celebrations of 1908, though happily 
he could send his son. Strange that he should have 
thrown away such an opportunity of attaching Canada 
to his throne and person.^ 

His reactions to colonial issues have already been 
noted, including his suspicion of the withdrawal of 
Chinese labour, his acceptance of responsible govern- 
ment for the Transvaal, and of the union of the 
colonies in 1909, with safeguards for the natives of the 
protectorates and Basutoland. India interested bim 
in regard to the Anglo-Russian entente, for that 
affected foreign policy, and, despite the private 
communications which like his mother he received 
from the Governor-Greneral, he was clear that the 
feelings of the Amir of Afghanistan must not be 
allowed to block the pact. For the rest he showed 
comparatively little concern with Indian affairs, save 
in so far as they touched on external relations or 
involved personal issues. The invitation of the 
Viceroy to be crowned Emperor at Delhi he declined, 
but approved a durbar in January 1903 at which the 
Duke of Connaught represented him, and the Prince 
and Princess of Wales visited India in 1905. The 
durbar, however, did not pass off without a vexatious 
^ Lee, Edward FIT, ii. 18 , 521 , 522 . 
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episode. Lord Curzon held that announcement of 
remission of taxation would most appropriately mark 
the auspicious occasion, ^ but Lord G. Hamilton was 
opposed, and a personal appeal to the king merely 
led to a reiteration of the refusal on the advice of the 
Cabinet. The king, however, deprecated any idea 
of resignation and Lord Curzon, much mortified, yet 
obeyed the royal will. In the same spirit of loyalty to 
mini sters the king resolutely opposed the treaty of 1904 
made for the Indian government by Col. Younghus- 
band, in so far as it involved the taking possession 
for 75 years of the Chumbi valley, on the score that it 
contradicted express assurances given by Lord Lans- 
downe to Russia ; he accepted, however, the value of 
the general conduct of the expedition by its chief, and 
it was on his urgent request that the K.C.I.E. was 
awarded to that ofhcer.^ The same spirit of desire 
for peace marked his acceptance of the acquiescence 
of ministers in the unsatisfactory relations prevailing 
with the new Amir, whose reception in India in 1907 
was marred in effect by his indignation at his treat- 
ment in the Anglo-Eussian negotiations. But the 
king reminded LordMinto on September 10, 1908, that 
war at that juncture would be a national misfortune 
and must be avoided, an interesting and useful hint 
of the much wider issues which would be affected by 
even a minor war.® 

In the great controversy between Lord Curzon 
and Lord Kitchener as to the duties of the Commander- 
in-Chief the king did not intervene, supporting his 
ministers. The result was unfortunate ; the Com- 

1 Lee, Edward VII, ii. 366, 367. 2 y. 369-71. 

» Ibid., ii. 372-6. 
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mander-in-Cliief was henceforward so overburdened Chapta 
with work that he failed lamentably in the Mesopo- 
tamian crisis to effect his functions, and the surrender 
to Lord Kitchener must be regarded as the root of 
the disasters experienced by the Indian army and their 
sufferings. But the king liked Lord Kitchener, and 
the Liberal ministry which followed shares the dis- 
credit of the error with its prime authors Mr Balfour 
and Mr Brodrick, who very much to their discredit 
blocked the royal desire to confer an earldom on the 
Viceroy, who when all was said and done had worked 
brilliantly and whole-heartedly for the good of India. 

It is to his credit that despite his disappointment he 
loyally obeyed the king’s wishes and dropped con- 
troversy. Yet the question arises whether in this 
case royal influence was wise. The issue was one of 
fundamental importance and Lord Curzon by stead- 
fast pressure might have exposed the fallacies of Mr 
Balfour and Mr Brodrick, one of the least competent 
of ministers in each office he held.^ 

In the controversy which marked the years 1907-9 
the king was markedly conservative. He noted with 
regret the refusal of the government to meet the 
request of the Gommander-in-Chief and the Indian 
government for a press law dealing with the press in 
relation to the army, and in fact the government 
itself, despite Mr Morley’s desire for liberty, was 
compelled to proceed to rather drastic legislation . But 
he found both Lord Minto and Lord Morley united in 
the matter of adding to the Viceroy’s Council an 
Indian, Mr Sinha. The idea was repugnant to the 
king, who felt as strongly as anyone in India the 
^ Keith, Constitutional History of India, pp. 172, 173, 190. 
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Chapter danger of admitting to the arcana imperii any Indian, 
and the Prince of Wales then shared his view. He 
insisted on the arguments that, if a Hindu were 
added, a Muhammadan would also have to he added, 
and that the Indian princes would resent an Indian 
“ who would be very inferior in caste to themselves ” 
sitting in the Council. He feared thus a leakage of 
vital information, and was very indignant when this 
was countered by Lord Minto, who pointed out that 
natives already copied documents of a secret nature. 
The king was, of course, badly informed on matters 
of caste ; Indian princes belong to various castes, 
and a Brahmin is of purer caste than most princes. 
His other arguments were brilliantly met by Lord 
Morley, who reminded him of the Queen’s proclamation 
that race and colour should form no bar to employ- 
ment ; the Cabinet unanimously urged acceptance, 
and the king acquiesced : “ owing to the great pressure 
which has been put upon me by my government, I 
unwillingly assent, but wish that my protest should 
remain on record, as I cannot bring myself to change 
my views on this subject.” ^ The attitude is interest- 
ing, and seems now to belong to an era far remote, 
for neither Lord Morley nor Lord Minto had then any 
intention of introducing responsible government into 
India. They were merely concerned with strengthen- 
ing the British government in India by securing the 
aid of the active co-operation of the upper and middle 
classes in the face of the growth of sedition and 
revolutionary propaganda. 

At the moment of his death the king had not 
abandoned his hope to secure Lord Kitchener as 
^ Lee, Edward VII, ii. 385-9. 
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Governor-General as opposed to Sir C. Hardinge, Chapter 
Lord Morley’s preference, 'wh.o was appointed by the 
new king. On November 1, 1908, tbe fiftieth anni- 
versary of bis mother’s generous message to the people 
of India on the assumption of royal government, he 
addressed a greeting in words part chosen by himself 
which was read at a great durbar at Jodhpm.^ 

3. George V and the Dependent Empire 

It fell to George V to witness and to assent to the 
widest reconstruction of Imperial relations. For 
this he was prepared through his wide knowledge of 
his own dominions, for his tour to Australia in 1901, 
rewarded by the award of the style of Prince of Wales, 
had been followed by his Indian tour in 1905 and by 
his visit to Quebec in 1908. He had thus realised in 
a manner impossible without personal experience 
that the Empire had grown not merely in dimension 
but id fitness for constitutional development. It is 
not, of course, suggested that the king took personal 
initiatives ia these matters. They lay outside his 
metier. His merit is that he accepted the advice of 
responsible ministers despite the natural objections 
which must have presented themselves to many of 
the changes m question. 

In the colonial Empire the period was marked by 
the growth of the demand for self-government, which 
was naturally stimulated by the doctrine of self- 
determination as the right of peoples enunciated in 
theory, if not closely respected in practice, by the 
alhed and associated powers. Hence the experiment, 

^ Lee, Edward VII, ii. 750-2. 
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wMci. has so far failed, of giving limited self- 
government to Malta in 1921 , followed by the revo- 
cations of 1930 , 1933 , and 1936 , and the much more 
happy accord of self-government in 1923 to Southern 
Ehodesia. As a preliminary Southern Ehodesia was 
annexed to the Empire, as also was Kenya, thus 
definitely increasing largely the area of British soil. 
Ceylon in 1930 was given an unique form of govern- 
ment virtually by committees of the legislature. 
But the most notable feature was the advent of the 
mandatory system under the Treaty of Versailles and 
the Covenant of the League of Nations.^ The Crown 
thus took charge of territories with full power of 
legislation and administration, but subject to definite 
conditions and to the duty of reporting to the Council 
of the League of Natioixs. This was a novel position 
for the Crown to adopt, but it was, of course, not 
seriously open to objection, for the conditions imposed 
in the case of the British mandates for Tanganyika, 
Togoland, and the Cameroons merely represented the 
best of British practice. In the case of Palestine the 
mandate was far more complex, for it imposed not 
merely the duty of aiding self-government but that of 
establishing conditions favouring the creation of a 
Jevsdsh National Home. The latter condition renders 
it hard to permit self-government to be developed, 
but the desire to aid the Jews was one bound to appeal 
to the king in view of his father’s many Jewish friends, 
and from the advocacy of the measure by Sir Herbert 
Samuel, a member of a great Jewish financial family. 
The scheme involves grave obligations and anxieties, 
and Arab intransigence foiled the king’s original 

^ Keith, The Qovernmenta of the British Emjpire (1935). 
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approval of the grant of a Legislative Council in which chapter 
Jews and Arabs might co-operate for the common 
good. The proposal was revived when the outbreak 
of disorder in 1929 showed the lack of full contact 
between the government and the people, but has not 
so far been made operative.’- 

In the case of Iraq His Majesty consented to enter 
into relations with that state virtually of alliance, 
and finally the state was admitted to full independence 
as a member of the League of Nations. The king 
was received in London by the sovereign with much 
distinction, and it was most unfortxmate that news 
of the grave massacre of Assyrians in his absence 
should have accelerated his return home and resulted 
in his death. Some reparation for the ill-treatment of 
the Assyrians has since been made by British contribu- 
tions towards their estabhshment in French mandated 
territory, or elsewhere. 

Towards Egypt the king showed his constant 
interest. Indeed at one time the suggestion was 
mooted that the country might find a place in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Ultimately in 
1922 Britain declared the independence of Egypt, 
subject to reservations for the security of British 
communications with India, for the safety of minori- 
ties and foreigners, and the Sudan. The king en- 
couraged the progress of national reorganisation by 
showing friendship and courtesy to the sovereign, and 
favoured the efforts of 1927 and 1929-30 to secure a 
formal alhance. In 1935-6 the issue was reopened 
after constitutional government had at British 
instigation been re-established by the king, and in 
1 Keith, The Spectator, April 3, 24, 1936. 
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Chapter view of the grave danger to Egypt’s independence 
shown by the assault of Italy on Ethiopia in defiance 
of the League Covenant, the negotiations were re- 
sumed with greater prospect of success. 

In India George V exhibited his interest by visiting 
it in 1911 in order to be acclaimed Emperor at a great 
durbar at Delhi.^ There he announced the poHcy 
of the change of capital to Delhi, and other important 
constitutional changes were at the same time 
announced with royal authority ; some criticism was 
expressed at the matter thus being connected with the 
name of the King-Emperor and so rendered difficult 
to criticise. But the use of the imperial name in 
appeals to Indian loyalty in the war bore abundant 
fruit in the general response, and personal feeling 
induced the most adequate return from the Indian 
princes, who provided their forces and money in 
generous measure. Many rewards were given with 
the king’s approval at the close of the war, and the 
Nizam of Hyderabad was allowed the style of Exalted 
Highness in addition to that of Eaithful Ally. 

In the pohtical sphere the king sanctioned the most 
far-reaching changes, which Edward VII would have 
regarded as impossible. On August 20, 1917, was 
aimounced a programme leading up to responsible 
government within the Empire, and in due course 
this was embodied in the Government of India Act, 
1919, based on the report presented by Mr Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford. A further step of great 
importance was the Government of India Act, 1935, 
shortly to become operative.^ Under it the king 

^ Keith, Oonstitiitioncd History of India, pp. 232 ff. 

2 Rid., pp. 319 ff. 
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assented to the vital diminution of authority in India, Chapter 
since it provides for responsible government in the 
provinces, subject to certain safeguards for good 
government, and for a minor measure of responsibility 
in the federal government. Defence and foreign 
relations still remain in the hands ultimately of the 
king advised by the Secretary of State and the 
Cabinet. It was natural for the king to regard with 
some hesitation a transformation so vital, for he had 
originally shared the hesitations of his father as to 
Indian reform. But it is characteristic that he rose 
superior to his doubts and gave full assent to the 
proposals of ministers. He also lent his sympathy 
to the protracted proceedings of the Bound Table 
Conference with whose aid the scheme was worked 
out. 

A vital element in the project was the acceptance 
by the princes of federation. One incentive to this 
was derived from the reassertion of the full extent of the 
paramountcy of the Crown by Lord Reading with the 
assent of the king in the controversy with the Nizam 
over the future of Berar. It was laid down that the 
final judge of the ambit of paramountcy must be the 
Crown itself, and this doctrine has tended to strengthen 
the willingness of the princes to accept federation if 
they can thus secure that the paramount power shall 
interfere less energetically in their local affairs. In 
any case the princes have successfully contended that 
the relations between them and the Crown must remain 
direct, and that in such matters the king must be 
advised by the British government, not that of India. 

The princes owe allegiance to the Mng, and their posi- 
tion in that essential resembles that of subjects, but 
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Chapter their territory is not British nor their subjects subjects 
of the king. The position is anomalous, but it had the 
essential result of placing a very close connection 
between the king and the princes. The king welcomed 
the decision of the ministry in 1919 to set up a 
Chamber of Princes in which the rulers can co-operate 
on issues of common interest. The decision to do so 
was historic, for it marked the passing away of the 
old epoch when any communication between the 
princes was regarded as illegitimate. The special 
relation between the princes and the king has 
difficulties as well as advantages, but it ensures for any 
representations thay may make the most careful 
consideration by the British government. 

It is naturally the aim of the British government 
with the support of the royal influence to secure that 
as many princes as possible shall join the federation, 
thus securing the presence in the federal legislature 
of a solid Conservative bloc hkely to counteract the 
revolutionary tendencies of the Congress party, which 
beheves in the attainment of complete independence, 
and the termination of any link between Britain and 
India. There is no natural cormeotion between 
Congress and the princes, for Congress holds that 
they are anachronisms and that their government is 
oppressive. The Crown, however, has always retained 
and has frequently exercised under the late king the 
right and duty of intervening in the government of any 
state where anarchy is threatened. 

The king’s interest in India was signally displayed 
when he commissioned the Duke of Connaught on his 
behalf to be present at the opening of the new Legis- 
lature of India under the Act of 1919. The occasion 
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was made memorable by tbe toucbing words with Chapter 

which the last surviving son of Queen Victoria 

concluded his address, after he had referred to the 
shadow cast by Amritsar over the fair face of India 
and the deep concern felt by the King-Emperor over 
the terrible chapter of events in the Punjab : “As 
an old friend of India, I appeal to you all, British 
and Indians, to bury along with the dead past the 
mistakes and misunderstandings of the past, to forgive 
where you have to forgive, and to join hands and to 
work together to reahse the hopes that arise from 
to-day.” ^ The king issued also a proclamation of 
December 23, 1919, and sent a message m 1921 to the 
Chamber of Princes which are worthy to be set beside 
the proclamations of the Queen in 1858 and that of 
Edward VII in 1908. 

In the selection of Governors-General the king had 
to make one important decision. The choice of Lords 
Chelmsford, Irwin, WilUngdon, and Linhthgow was 
in the normal line ; all were men of recognised types. 

But much courage was needed in holding that Lord 
Reading was a suitable selection in 1921, for he had 
risen to high rank from humble origins and was not a 
Christian but a Jew, a rehgion held in no high honour 
in India. The king might unquestionably have 
declined to accept the recommendation, but he doubt- 
less acted with wisdom in accepting it. The appoint- 
ment was not, perhaps, an unqualified success, nor 
in any case was it wise to put it forward, but the 
Prime Minister had been on close personal terms with 
Lord Reading, and Mr Lloyd George was not forgetful 

1 Keith, Speeches and Documents on Indian Policy, ii. 335--i3 ; 
February 9, 1921. 
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Chapter of friends who had in early days been of decisive 
helpd 

It remains to add that the Act of 1935 increased 
greatly the formal place of the Crown in the Indian 
constitution by sweeping away the doctrine of 1858, 
which vested control in the Secretary of State for 
India in Council. That mode of deahng with the 
question followed from the transfer from the Company 
to the Crown, but it was clearly objectionable on 
principle, and the disappearance of the Council as 
such was the proper occasion for altering the termin- 
ology, and making it clear that all government in 
India is vested in the Crown, subject only to certain 
rights in internal matters of the princes. 


4. The Crown and the Dominions 

In the case of the Dominions a vital change of 
relations was effected with the consent of the king. 
The Imperial Parhament had hitherto maintained 
urdmpaired its sovereignty over the whole of the 
Empire, the king had appointed G-overnors-General 
on the advice of his British ministers, the kin g had 
retained the power to refuse assent to Bills passed 
by Dominion Parhaments but reserved by the 
Governors-General for royal assent ; the final appeal 
from the highest courts in the Dominions had lain 
to the king in Council. In external affairs the king 
acted solely on the advice of British ministers, however 
deeply the Dominions might be afiected, though the 
wishes of Dominion governments formed the basis 
of the advice tendered. The powers of the Crown 

^ For Lis merits, see Fitzroy, Memoirs, ii. 763, 765, 776. 
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were doubtless closely limited iu actual exercise by Chapter 
consciousness of the growth to full autonomy of the 
Dominions, but they existed in law, and it was im- 
possible to say to what extent they might not be 
exercised in practice. As late as 1910 the shipping 
legislation of New Zealand was refused royal assent, 
and it was only in 1911 that full right of action 
as regards cop37xight was accorded to the Dominions. 

In 1907 a Merchant Shipping Conference actually 
resulted in accord on continuing existing limita- 
tions on Dominion legislative power in that regard. 

The services of the Dominions in the war were 
decisive of their status in internal as in external 
affairs.^ It became now a mere matter of time for the 
anomalies existing to be swept away, and the process 
was resolved upon by the Imperial Conference of 
1926 and made effective by the Statute of "Westminster, 

1931. The result of the Conference of 1926, supple- 
mented by that of 1930, was to sweep away or enable 
the Dominions to sweep away every sign of inferiority 
and to stand out as equal sovereignties. The Confer- 
ence of 1926 declared that Great Britain and the 
Dominions were “ autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate 
one to another in any aspect of their domestic or 
external affairs, though united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown and freely associated as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations.” It was a 
programme then, not a statement of legal fact, but 
the Statute of 1931 made the way open to convert it 

^ Keith, The Sovereignty of the British Dominions (1929 ) ; Constitu- 
tional Law of the British Dominions (1933) ; The Governments of the 
British Empire (1935). 
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Ckapter into fact, SO far as domestic afiairs were concerned. 
As regards external affairs, tlie necessary trans- 
formation could be effected tlirougli the royal 
prerogative in tlie sphere of foreign affairs. Mr 
Bagehot’s contemporaries wondered when the Queen 
by a statutory act abolished army purchase, but 
infinitely more amazing constitutionally is the fact 
that the unity of the Crown in foreign relations was 
vitally modified by mere prerogative act without even 
a communication to Parliament. It is indeed a 
strikmg comment on the manner in which interest in 
the House of Commons has passed to industrial and 
economic issues and the decline of political intelligence 
in the upper chamber. 


(1) Internal Sovereignty 

The complete sovereignty in internal matters of 
the Dominions involves essentially the disappearance 
of the overriding power of Imperial legislation. 
This was contemporary with the foundation of the 
Empire ; it was reasserted but made more definite in 
1865 by the Colonial Laws Validity Act. The Statute 
ofWestminster swept it away, and thus every Dominion 
legislature may if so desired exercise fully sovereign 
legislative power. There remained only one restriction 
on that power when repugnancy to Imperial legis- 
lation was abolished, that of territorial limitation. A 
Dominion, it was held, must be assumed to have 
power to legislate only for its territorial area and 
territorial waters, whereas the Imperial Parliament 
could legislate for any British territory, for British 
subjects anywhere, and if it thought fit even for foreign 
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subjects ia connection with matters affecting British Chapter 
subjects or territory. Thus under a British Act 
bigamy co m m i tted in the United States might be 
punished in the case of a British peer, but not under 
a New South Wales Act. The restriction was simp ly 
removed by the Statute, leaving it possible to have 
vehement conflicts of law. No doubt power might 
have been restricted to Dominion nationals or resi- 
dents, but at least the sovereignty of the Dominions 
is made clear. 

The issue remained whether the Imperial Parha- 
ment claimed a parallel sovereignty. The Irish Free 
State asked that the power of Imperial legislation 
should be formally renounced as in 1783, when the 
stress of circumstances compelled the laying aside of 
any claim to legislate for Ireland. But this was not 
desired by the Canadian government, Austraha or 
New Zealand and a compromise was reached. It was 
enacted that no Act of the Imperial Parhament 
enacted after the Statute was to be deemed to extend 
to a Dominion as part of the law thereof unless it was 
expressly declared in the Act that the Dominion had 
requested and consented to the enactment thereof. 

This means that as a binding constitutional rule it is 
laid down that British legislation for a Dominion 
must take place at its request and consent. It is not 
a new rule. It was the existence of this constitutional 
usage which resulted in the Joint Select Committee, 
which considered the request of the State of Western 
Australia to be allowed to secede from the Common- 
wealth, ruling that the petition could not even be 
received, as it prayed Parhament to do what con- 
stitutionally it could not do, despite its legal power. 
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Chapter It is true that the failure to renounce the right 
to legislate was resented in the Free State, and in 
the Union of South Africa the issue has been met 
by enacting in the Status of the Union Act, 1934, that 
no Imperial Act shall extend to the Union unless 
extended by a Union Act. But the views of Canada 
were decisively in favour of retention of the supreme 
power, for as yet Canadian constitutional change in 
essentials depends on British legislation. The risk 
of British legislation except at express request is 
wholly fantastic, and the power still remains as a 
reminder of the unity still existing in the Empire m 
the existence of a body which on due request could 
legislate for the whole of the Commonwealth. 

These provisions of the Statute are important also 
in that they open up the way for each Dominion to 
abohsh any right of the Crown to disallow Dominion 
Acts or to withhold assent from reserved Bills. Under 
the power accorded the Union has abolished the power 
of disallowance, as well as of reservation, save in the 
sohtary case of a Bill to take away the right of appeal 
to the Privy Council. The power to disallow has 
never existed in the Irish Free State ; that to reserve 
has been abohshed. The Statute itself sweeps away 
all restrictions on freedom of legislation on merchant 
shipping and Admiralty jurisdiction. Even where 
power to reserve or disallow exists, it would be used 
only now on the advice of the Dominion ministry, so 
that all Imperial control is gone. 

The appeal to the Privy Council is thus hable to 
abohtion at wih, and the Irish Free State has abohshed 
it in aU cases and the Dominion of Canada in criminal 
causes. In the case of the Union it is virtually dis- 
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used. In tlie case of the Commonwealth of Australia Chapter 
all important constitutional cases raising the questions 
of the rights inter se of State and Commonwealth fall 
to he decided by the High Court without appeal, save 
by leave of that body — ^now never given — ^to the 
Privy Council. 

Sacrifice of authority in these matters meant 
naturally httle to the king, as his functions in regard 
to the issues were practically formal and were carried 
out on ministerial advice without probability of the 
issues inviting individual action. But the change 
of practice as regards the appointment of the Go vernor- 
General naturally much affected the Tn'u g personally. 

Under the old regime the king certainly was advised 
regarding these appointments, but he had the right 
of discussion and suggestion and the Governor- 
General was brought into personal contact with bi-m 
before his departure for his duties, and could learn 
the king’s wishes as regards matters of ceremonial. 

In the case of the Irish Free State in 1922 the rule was 
departed from. A well-known peer had been pro- 
visionally selected for ofdce, but the Free State 
government objected and insisted incorrectly that it 
had the right of choice. It can hardly have been 
acceptable to the king to have to yield the point on 
ministerial advice, though the selection of Mr Tim 
Healy probably softened the blow. On the next 
appointment the Free State equally had its own way. 

In 1930 the Commonwealth insisted on similar treat- 
ment, and the king had to sanction the appointment 
of the Chief Justice whose elevation was desired by 
the Labour government in order to secure the appoint- 
ment of a Labour supporter to the bench. Finally in 
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Chapter 1932 the Irish Free State inflicted on the king the 
crowning discourtesy of requiring him to remove 
from office the Governor-General, whose one fault 
was that he had remonstrated with ministers for their 
discourtesy in leaving a reception at the French 
legation because he appeared there as representative 
of the Crown. This must have been a very painful 
sacrifi.ce for the king to make. That he agreed so to 
act reflects the highest credit on his courage and 
temper. To have refused would have enabled the 
government to appeal to the country against royal 
interference in Irish affairs, and Mr de Valera reahsed 
fully how effective that cry would have been, so that 
the royal acceptance must have come as a real dis- 
appointment.^ The result, however, was the con- 
tinuous debasement of the office of Governor-General. 
The new appointee refused to cross over to London to 
kiss hands, retired to a villa in the suburbs, and agreed 
to pay back £8000 of his salary and to perform no 
function other than that of signing Bills when so 
instructed. His only consolation for this humihation 
was an assurance that the Free State appreciated the 
sacrifice thus being made in the struggle to secure the 
elimination of the office of Governor-General from the 
constitution. The government of Mr Cosgrave had 
already severed all connection between the Crown and 
the pubhc service, the armed forces, the judiciary, 
the coinage, and the stamps. 

It will be seen, therefore, that where the Statute 
of Westminster is operative the autonomy of a 

^ Keith, Letters on Imperial Relations, 1916-1935, pp. 129, 144, 159. 
The abolition of the office is to be included, in the revision of the 
Constitution in 1936-7. 
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Dominion may be complete. This applies essentially Chapter 
to tbe Irish Dree State and the Union of South Africa. 

The latter has secured an arrangement with the 
United Kingdom to remove the difEculty which was 
created by the intention to abohsh the right of dis- 
allowance of Union Acts. Under the arrangements 
for admitting to the rank of trustee securities colonial 
stocks, the government concerned was obliged to 
express approval of the disallowance of any measure 
infringing the conditions on which the loan had been 
issued or impairing the security of the lender, and the 
Union had borrowed on these terms. In lieu it 
accepted an obhgation to amend any legislation 
objected to by the British government and not 
deliberately to legislate on the matter without prior 
agreement with the British government. The pledge 
thus given is naturally not biading in law, and, if ever 
a proposal for it to be acted on was made, serious 
difficulty in redeeming it might arise.^ The other 
Dominions have agreed to let the right of disallowance 
stand unaltered in this regard, and the king could still 
be advised by the British government to disallow a 
Dominion Act if it offended against the system laid 
down. 

Canada is in a special position. Her constitution 
is federal, unlike those of the Free State and the 
Union, and amendment has always, in essentials 
affecting the relations of province and federation, 
rested with the Imperial Parhament. Hence the 
Statute forbids alteration of the constitution by either 
federation of provinces. 

In the case of the Commonwealth of Australia and 

^ Keith, Letters on Imperial Relations, lOlB-lOSS, pp. 170-3. 
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Chapter New Zealand also power to alter their constitutions 
is not increased by the Statute, wbicb retains the 
existing position. But in addition to these Dominions 
and Newfoundland is accorded the right to decide 
whether to apply the Statute in whole or in part, and 
so far this step has not been taken. Newfoundland, 
indeed, since 1934 has surrendered the exercise of her 
Dominion status under Imperial legislation enacted 
at the request of the Dominion because economic 
distress compelled recourse to British aid to avoid 
default, and above all to secure a government by 
experts in order to restore free from Parhamentary 
checks the shattered fabric of her economic system. 


(2) External Affairs 

At the beginning of the king’s reign the diplomatic 
unity of the Empire was undivided. All foreign 
issues were dealt with by the British government 
through the Foreign Secretary, and the Dominions 
counted for international purposes in matter of 
form no more than colonies. Practically of course 
the matter was very different. The wishes of the 
Dominions were consulted on all issues ajSecting 
them particularly, as opposed to general questions 
of foreign policy, and in treaty negotiations afiect- 
ing the Dominions Dominion representatives were 
regularly associated with British diplomatists, thus 
attesting imperial unity and due regard for Dominion 
interests. 

But the Declaration of London awoke the Dominions 
from their placid content, and the Imperial Conference 
of 1911 admitted their right to be consulted on 
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general issues of foreign policy where time and 
conditions permitted, and some glimpse into the 
knowledge of the principles of British foreign policy 
was accorded to the Prime Ministers. In 1912 a 
formal step of great importance was taken which 
preluded the doctrine of the divisibility of the Crown. 
For the radio-telegraphy conference of that year the 
king issued full powers to British delegates, and 
separately to Dominion delegates in respect of their 
Dominions. The powers of the British delegates were 
expressed in general terms, but the grant of separate 
powers to the Dominions enabled them to stand out 
as distinct units in the negotiation and to ratify or 
not separately from the British ratification proper. A 
like procedure followed in 1913-14 for the conference 
on safety of hfe at sea.^ 

These precedents were of decisive value when on 
the conclusion of hostilities the making of peace had 
to be undertaken. In 1917-18 meetings of the chief 
statesmen of Britain and the Dominions had been 
held under the style of Imperial War Cabinet to 
determine war pohcy. They now turned to conclude 
peace. They might have agreed to be a single 
delegation for the Empire, but this would have 
destroyed the individuality of the Dominions, and 
so it was agreed to secure for each Dominion — save 
Newfoundland — distinct recognition as a party to the 
negotiations, while Dominion representatives could 
participate in the acts of the British Empire delegation. 
At the close the treaty of peace was signed for the 
British Empire generally by British plenipotentiaries, 
and by a representative for each Dominion in respect 

1 Keith, War QovernmeM of the British Dominions^ pp. 147, 148. 
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Chapter thereof, and also for India. Further the Treaty of 
Versailles was only ratified after each Dominion 
Parliament had approved. Moreover the Covenant 
of the League of Nations provided a permanent 
seat on the League Council for the Empire, but 
gave separate recognition to the four Dominions 
and India, with seats on the Assembly as well as those 
of the British Empire. The Dominions — ^with which 
India henceforth was associated in form — ^thus 
received some degree of international status. 

This status was further marked by the agreement 
in 1920 to permit Canada to have a separate minister 
plenipotentiary of her own at Washington, though 
he was to work in close touch with the British Embassy 
and to act for the Ambassador in his absence. The 
arrangement became efEective only in a modified form 
and for the Irish Free State. That Dominion was 
added to the fist of Dominions in 1922 under the 
treaty of December 6, 1921, between G-reat Britain 
and Ireland. It thus had an unique origin, for it 
claimed to have been an independent state which 
accepted by treaty Dominion status on the model of 
Canada in heu. The British government consistently 
maintained that there was no international status of 
Ireland before the treaty. But the Free State could 
and did claim that the right to a separate legation at 
Washington must be extended, and this was conceded. 
No longer, of course, was there any idea of the Irish 
minister acting for the Ambassador, and, though close 
contact was established between Embassy and legation, 
it was not the unity contemplated in the accord of 
1920. The Free State also obtained, with British 
help, admission in 1923 to the League of Nations. 
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In the meantime Canada proceeded to further 
definition of the position. In 1923 it contended, in 
connection with the Halibut Fishery treaty with the 
United States, that a treaty affecting one Dominion 
only should be signed by a Dominion minister alone, 
and this claim was conceded by the Imperial Confer- 
ence of 1923. In 1924 it asserted that, if a treaty 
were negotiated without the aid of Dominion delegates, 
as was that of Lausanne in 1923, Canada, though 
bound by a British ratification, would have full right 
to disclaim any active liabihty to defend its terms by 
force of arms, as might be necessary under that treaty 
in case of a violation of its provisions regarding the 
regime of the Straits. 

The situation urgently demanded clarification, and 
it was made more complex by the conclusion of the 
Locarno pact in 1925. It was essential in the pubhc 
interest to secure peace in Europe, and the Dominions 
could not effectively be consulted, nor would they be 
wiUing to take share in the serious obhgations of the 
compact. Hence it was necessary to exclude them, 
unless they desired to undertake active obligation in 
case of war being necessary to vindicate the terms of 
the pact. Clearly the situation raised definitely the 
limits of Dominion obhgation, and the solution was 
sought at the Imperial Conference of 1926. That 
Conference achieved conclusions which were re- 
affirmed without real change at the Conference of 
1930. 

Under these resolutions each unit of the Empire or 
Commonwealth is so far distinct from the others that 
it cannot be exposed to any active obhgation in foreign 
affairs except by agreements duly negotiated by a 
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representative appointed by tbat unit, and ratified 
at the desire of tfiat unit. What then of obligations 
of such a character that they must be accepted for 
the whole Commonwealth to have any meaning? 
The Conference recognised that such obligations might 
exist, but left them to be determined by discussion 
and agreement. 

Each unit may conduct its foreign affairs by its 
own plenipotentiaries, and therefore may send 
ministers to foreign states and receive then thence at 
discretion. Faihng the existence of such representa- 
tives it is entitled to the good offi.ces of British 
representatives, and under the resolution of 1930 
direct communications with such representatives in 
matters not of distinct pohtical character are author- 
ised as a basis for action. Of this permission Australia 
and New Zealand make no use, but Canada has lega- 
tions at Washington, Tokyo, and Paris, and receives 
ministers from these coxmtries at Ottawa. The Irish 
Free State is represented at the Vatican, Washington, 
Paris, Berhn, and Brussels ; the Union at Washington, 
Paris, Berlin, Brussels, Stockholm, Lisbon, and Borne. 
These countries normally reciprocate. 

In treaty-making each unit is expected to inform 
the others of its proposals, so that they may propose 
to join or ofier objections. The obhgation applies 
also to exchange of information on foreign affairs. In 
fact the British government supphes full information 
to the Dominions both on foreign and other imperial 
afiairs. This is facilitated by the presence of 
Dominion High Commissioners in London and of 
High Commissioners for the United Kingdom in 
Canada, Austraha, and the Union, for in these countries 
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the Govemor-G-eneral represents only the king, not Chapter 
also the British government as in New Zealand. 

Treaties in the strict sense of the word are con- 
cluded in the name of the king by plenipotentiaries 
holding fuU powers from the king, and are ratified by 
the king. But governmental agreements may be 
made in such form as pleases each government and be 
ratified by the Governor-G-eneral in Council if rati- 
fication is necessary. This is the form adopted as 
regards draft conventions agreed to under the pro- 
cedure of the Labour clauses of the treaties of peace. 

Treaties involve, it will be seen, royal intervention. 

Up to 1931 that mcluded the formal action of the 
Foreign Secretary in submitting the sign manual 
warrant for the issue of full powers and instruments 
of ratification under the Great Seal. In that year the 
king accepted the advice of his Irish Free State 
government that there should be struck a new great 
seal to be used for the Free State and a signet, and 
henceforth all these acts were performed on direct 
Free State advice without any British intervention. 

It is scarcely credible, though true, that it was left 
to the Irish government to notify this fundamental 
change and that the Dominions Secretary was content 
to refer to the Free State notification. The personal 
decision of the king to accept direct Irish advice is 
of great historical importance. It rested, of course, 
ultimately on the responsibility of the British govern- 
ment of the day, but it greatly altered the position of 
the king in the Commonwealth. The Union of South 
Africa naturally followed suit, but it went much 
further. In the Royal Executive Functions and 
Seals Act, 1934, it not merely arranged for the striking 
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Chapter of a great seal and a signet, but it authorised the use 
of the seals and the signing of any instrument what- 
ever for the Crown by the Governor-General on the 
authority of the Cabinet if for any reason the king’s 
signature cannot be obtained, or to obtain it would 
frustrate the object or unduly retard the despatch of 
public business. The king’s refusal to sign would in 
law afford a justification for ignoring him and acting 
through the Governor-General, who, as we have seen, 
is the nominee of the government and who may be 
removed at their pleasure from office.^ 


5. The Divisibility of the Grown 

It is claimed by General Hertzog, representing the 
Union of South Africa, that the Status of the Union 
Act, 1934, makes clear the divisibihty of the Crown, 
which he is pledged to maintain by his compact with 
his own associates. The question is far from easy 
to decide and the Act throws little light upon it. So 
far it seems that the only relevant section is s. 5, which 
defines the terms “ heirs and successors ” in the 
South Africa Act, 1909, as meaning His Majesty’s 
heirs and successors in the sovereignty of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland as determined 
by the laws relating to the succession to the Crown of 
the United Kingdom and Ireland. The point of this 
enactment is obscure, but it seems to be inserted to 
show that the succession in the Union is to a distinct 
Union throne, limited, however, by the Union Act to 
descend m the same line as the British Crown. Nor is 
there any doubt that General Hertzog holds that the 
^ Keith, Letters on Imperial Belations, 1916-1935, pp. 159-68. 
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Union and tlie British Crowns are distinct things . How Chapter 

far tkat view is held outside the Union is uncertain ; the 

Irish Free State claims the right to attain republican 
status, and therefore is not interested in asserting her 
right to be regarded a separate kingdom, though by 
history such a right seems to be certainly strong. 

In external relations the issue was envisaged, but 
not effectively disposed of, by the Imperial Conference 
of 1926, and its settlement is difhcult. The British 
view is, however, quite plain. It is held that there 
are hmits to divisibihty, reached in the Locarno pact, 
for the Dominions, though wilhng to approve it ex 
post facto, failed to accept its obhgation. Hence the 
British government, when the negotiations for the 
Kellogg pact were brought forward in 1928, was 
determined not to accept the obhgation to renounce 
war as an instrument of national pohcy, unless the 
same obhgation was accepted by all the Dominions, 
as weh as India, whose foreign relations remain and 
will long remain in British control. The United 
States accepted this view and the treaty was duly 
signed for each Dominion and ratified for each. 

The British government also asserted that unity 
was necessary in 1922 in respect of naval hmitation, 
and again in 1930, and in both cases the terms adopted 
apphed to the whole Commonwealth. It is hardly 
necessary to note that foreign powers are vitally 
interested in this doctrine ; they could not be expected 
to accept hmitation if parts of the British Empire 
might engage in additional construction. So in 1936 
the same procedure was proposed, hut the Irish Free 
State protested against the idea of being ranked with 
the rest of the Commonwealth if any hmitation were 
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agreed upon, and in the ultimate issue, though the 
treaty contained no quantitative limitation, the Free 
State and the Union of South Africa both refused to 
signd As it was stated that neither had nor proposed 
to build a navy, failure to sign may be ascribed to the 
uselessness of such a gesture, but in effect in both cases 
it imphed an insistence on the divisibility of the 
Crown. On the other hand, the British government 
in its accords with Germany and the United States of 
1935-6 accepted the fixing of ratios of construction for 
the whole Commonwealth, thus treating any Union 
or Irish tonnage as British Commonwealth tonnage. 
It is, of course, clear that, if either unit started 
construction, the British government might be eni- 
barrassed, since its own plans of construction might 
have to be revised in order not to authorise German or 
American additions to constructional activity. 

The question may further be illustrated by the 
attitude of the Irish Free State towards the reservation 
made by the United Kingdom in deahng with the 
Kellogg pact. It was made clear that under the right 
of self-defence Britain included the right to ward off 
any attack on Iraq or Egypt, but the Free State 
accepted the pact without that gloss on its terms. 
The issue was unimportant, even at the time, and of 
course the attitude of the United States to Italian 
violation of the pact has reduced the instrument to 
worthless verbiage. In the same spirit the Free 
State, when accepting the optional clause of the 
Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice in 1929, insisted against the rest of the Empire 
in including in its acceptance inter-imperial disputes, 

^ Pari. Paper, Cmd. 5136. 
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and in 1931 it reiterated tMs view when accepting Ohapter 
the Act of 1928 for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes. But obviously the declaration is 
of no practical importance as other parts of the Empire 
exclude such disputes, and the incident merely serves 
to show the Irish belief in the distinct character of 
the State. Clearly variation in a matter of this sort 
is of symbolic importance only. 


6. The Character of Inter-Imjperial Relations as Inter- 
national or Municifal 

A vital point which bears on the divisibility of the 
Crown is raised by the contention of the Irish Free 
State that the relations of the units of the Empire 
inter se are international, not constitutional, and are 
governed by international, not municipal law. The 
negotiators for the treaty of 1921, as has been seen, 
endeavoured to obtain recognition of that pact as an 
international treaty, but in vain. They had equally 
in vain approached European governments and the 
United States in the desire to be admitted to be 
independent or at least belligerents.^ The entry of 
the State into the League, however, raised once more 
the issue, for the State registered the treaty of 1921 
under Article 18 of the League Covenant, only to find 
the British government prompt to deny that either 
the League Covenant or treaties concluded under 
League auspices applied between parts of the Empire.^ 
The Free State repudiated the dictum and registered 

^ Cf. Mr d© Valera’s protest to the Pope in 1921 (Pakenham, Peace 
hy Or deal, p. 166). 

2 Keith, Letters on Imperial Belations, 1916-1935, pp. 52, 53. 
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Chapter likewise the treaty of 1925. The treaties were duly 
puhhshed ia the League collection, but the British 
caveat was also printed. 

In 1926, however, the Imperial Conference, with the 
assent of the Free State, quite definitely ruled out 
this doctrine, though in an indirect manner. It laid 
it down that treaties should be concluded not in the 
names of states, as has been often done since the 
treaties of peace were so concluded, but in the name 
of the king, and that the result of this being done 
would be to make it clear that treaties did not apply 
between units of the Empire. It was stated that the 
legal conamittee of the Arms Traffic Conference in 
1925 had afiSrmed this doctrine as a matter of 
recognised law. The statement perhaps goes beyond 
the text of 1925, but the Free State did not register 
the further treaty with the United Kingdom of 1929. 

This, however, did not end the issue, for in 1929 the 
Free State, which had suggested in 1928 that the 
Kellogg pact should be deemed binding between the 
parts of the Commonwealth, insisted that inter- 
imperial disputes were properly dealt with by the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, and in- 
sisted against the rest of the Empire in accepting the 
authority of the Court to deal with such disputes. 
The Union of South Africa also did not dispute the 
power of the Court to deal with such affairs, but 
preferred to find a di ff erent tribunal. The issue once 
more arose in 1930, when the Imperial Conference 
discussed the question of an inter-imperial tribunal to 
deal with disputes. It is significant that compulsory 
reference to the tribunal even of disputes of a legal 
character was ruled out, and aU that could be agreed on 
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was ttat, if a tribunal were invoked, it should be com- Chapter 
posed of members nationals of units of the Common- 
wealth. In 1931, in adhering to the Act of 1928 the 
same claim of the right of the Permanent Court to hear 
disputes was reasserted. 

In 1932 the issue came to bitter debate, for Mr de 
Valera repudiated payment of the sums due to the 
British government in respect of land annuities, 
representing the balance due of the purchase price of 
Irish land by tenants under the scheme of 1903 and 
subsequent years.^ His ground for repudiation was 
that the annuities had been surrendered under the 
Government of Ireland Act, 1920, and that the 
agreements recognising the habihty to pay concluded 
in 1923 and 1926 had never been properly ratified by 
Parhament. He was willing to submit the issue to a 
court, but one member must be a foreigner, whereas 
the British government insisted that the tribunal 
should be composed of nationals of the Common- 
wealth. Bather inconsistently it argued that the 
agreement of 1926 did not need ratification, as under 
international law such accords were deemed binding 
without further arrangements. But the matter 
reached deadlock, and a war of tarifis ensued, 
which was, however, greatly modified by accords in 
1935 and 1936 imder which in order to obtain 
outlets for British coal the British government 
accepted Irish cattle, thus reheving Mr de Valera 
from the grave difS.culties in wMch his pohoy had 
landed him. 

The Union of South Africa necessarily, from its 

^ Keith, Letters on Imperial Belations, 1916-193S, pp. 116 f., 117 f., 

131-3. 
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Ciiapter adherence to the doctrine of the divisihihty of the 
Crown, holds that inter-imperial agreements are 
international, and so registered with the League 
of hTations the Merchant Shipping Agreement of 
1931 and accords with the Rhodesias. But the 
issue remains undecided. The British government 
has never in principle wavered, and neither Canada 
nor the Dominions in the Pacific have shown any desire 
to regard their relations with the mother country as 
regulated by international law. Even in point of 
form the Union has insisted on formal ratification 
of its agreements with the United Kingdom. The 
latter, however, has not included in its Treaty Series 
the commercial agreement with the Union of 1935, 
nor has the Union registered it. 


7. The Right of N eutmlity 

If the parts of the Empire stand towards one 
another in the relations of international law, then 
unquestionably the right of neutrahty follows, as is 
held by General Hertzog.^ The declaration of war 
by the Crown would only affect that part of the 
Empire whose ministers advised the taking of such 
action ; other parts would remain unaffected, and 
would be entitled to declare formally their neutrality 
in the war. Yirtually this means that the Union can 
be neutral in a British war just as Hanover was able 
to be neutral in a British war, and Britain was not 
if so facto involved in war because Hanover was 

^ Keith, Letters on Imperial Halations, 1916-1935, pp. 76-8, 79, 157 
161 f., 166 f., 169, 350 f. ; Journal of Comparative Legislation, xvii. 
273, 274. 
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engaged. In accordance with. Ms view, General Chapter 

Hertzog, as we have seen, has taken steps to provide 

under the Koyal Executive Functions and Seals Act, 

1934, full authority to the Governor-General to issue 
a proclamation in place of the king. This procedure 
has every ground of propriety to commend it. After 
all, His Majesty is deeply concerned with the welfare 
of the United Kingdom, where he is in daily touch 
with his subjects, and it would he a most invidious 
task for the king to issue for the Union a proclamation 
of neutrality in a British war, wMch we may safely 
assume would be one undertaken for national ideals 
of the highest kind. Hence it would be right that 
dissociation from the Empire should be announced 
under the authority of the mouthpiece of the Dominion 
government. 

Two questions, of course, arise on tMs theory. Is 
the right of neutrahty possible under the constitution 
of the Empire ? Would a declaration of neutrality 
entitle the Union to neutral rights at the hands of 
other powers % To the first question the only answer 
is that the preponderant weight of Empire opioion 
denies the right of neutrality. It would msist on the 
tie of common allegiance to the Crown and the 
voluntary association in the British Commonwealth, 
together with the agreement to exchange information 
on foreign affairs, as negativing the right to remain 
neutral. It would stress the fact that Hanover and 
Britain were held by quite different titles, and that 
there was no common allegiance to the long. It is 
true that Hanoverians were deemed British subjects, 
but not vice versa, and the source of allegiance was 
quite different ; moreover allegiance terminated on 
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Chapter the accession of a female sovereign to the British 

"yVTT • ^ 

Crown and was always precarious. 

To the second question there is available a very 
definite answer. The rights of neutrahty can he 
claimed only by a power which is able and wilhng to 
perform the duties of a neutral. In practice, of 
course, Union neutrahty might be respected by a 
foreign power without the Union having the right to 
claim respect, but the issue is one of right. Now 
the Union is bound under the accord of 1921,^ under 
which the British government on withdrawing its 
garrison handed over valuable lands and other 
property to the Union for defence purposes, to afford 
mihtary aid to secure Simonstown, the headquarters 
of the British naval force on the South Africa station, 
against attack by an enemy force from land. The 
obhgation is not denied, but it is contended by 
General Hertzog that it is compatible with claiming 
the rights of a neutral. But this represents a wholly 
obsolete conception of neutrahty. It is perfectly 
true that in the eighteenth century the doctrine 
prevailed that help given by one power to another 
under a treaty existing before war arose was not a 
breach of neutrahty if the help given conformed to the 
terms of the antecedent treaty and did not go beyond 
it, and Sweden acquiesced in this principle. In the 
same spirit the British government asserted in 1826 
that it was legitimate to render aid to Portugal under 
the old alliance without incurring the reproach of 
unneutral action. But these contentions belong to 
an outworn conception of neutrahty, and no modern 
jurist would admit their vahdity. It foUows, there- 

^ Beaffirmed by Mr Pirow at London in June 1936. 
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fore, that the Union would be in the dileiruna of chapter 
having either to break a solemn engagement with 
Britain or render unneutral help. 

In the Irish Free State the position is held by Mr 
de Valera that neutrahty should be a right, but that 
respect for Irish neutrality would be ruled out by the 
obhgation of the treaty of 1921 not merely to give 
facihties for coastal defence in time of peace, but also 
to increase these facihties as desired in time of war. 

In truth this is conclusive, for no foreign power could 
be expected to assent that the Free State should be 
available as a base of British operations and yet 
claim neutral rights. Hence Mr de Valera’s insistent 
ofier to guarantee that no use of Irish territory will 
be permitted to enemies of Britain in return for the 
waiver of these rights. 

In any case, it may be held, a declaration of 
neutrahty would virtually mean secession from the 
Commonwealth. 


8. The Right of Secession 

Formally the right of secession is demanded by the 
Irish Free State with the desire immediately to use it, 
by the Union of South Africa as a proof of the in- 
dependent status of the Union and of the truth of the 
doctrine of the divisibihty of the Crown. The issue 
has never led to any acceptance of General Hertzog’s 
claim by the Imperial Conference, though admittedly 
he asked in 1926 and 1930 for recognition of his 
doctrine. In the case of the Irish Free State the 
British government has refused to answer the question 
whether it would apply economic or other measures 
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Chapter of reprisal if a republic were declared, on the ground 
that such, action is not contemplated as possible. In 
fact, of course, the Free State government is in a 
serious difficulty. If it declared a repubhc in the 
present area of the Free State, it would interpose an 
insurmountable barrier to reunion with the northern 
counties, and any government which so acted would 
be accused of acquiescence in partition and would 
become the immediate object of the deadly hostility 
of the Irish Eepublican Army. On the other hand, 
the declaration of a repubhc for the whole of Ireland 
would be a futile act of defiance. British forces are 
overwhelming in strength when employed in regular 
action against Free State forces, and therefore an Irish 
repubhc remains undeclared. But it must be re- 
membered that the separation from the north has now 
an important economic side which may make for the 
independence of the south being asserted and the 
north abandoned. The economic pohcy of the Free 
State government has created many nascent in- 
dustries which the restoration of free trade with the 
north would destroy. It may be, therefore, that the 
repugnance to partition may be removed by con- 
siderations of material gain which may outweigh 
sentiment. 

In point of law the question of the right of secession 
is di.sputable.i The view of General Smuts immedi- 
ately after the new status achieved by the Peace 
Conference was that the Union had not power to 
sever the connection with the Crown, for to such a 
BiU the royal assent could not properly be given. In 

1 Keith, Letters on Imperial Relations, 1916-1936, pp. 96-9, 121-6, 
149 ff., 349. 
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accordance witli tMs yiew is tlie evidence of tie Chapter 
Statute of Westminster, 1931, for it recites in a pre- 
amble, “inasmuch as tie Crown is the symbol of the 
free association of the members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, and as they are united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, it would be in accord with 
the established constitutional position of all the 
members of the Commonwealth in relation to one 
another that any alteration in the law touching the 
succession to the throne or the royal style and titles 
shall hereafter require the assent as well of the 
Parliaments of all the Dominions as of the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom.” Prima facie this seems 
clearly to negative secession by unilateral action and 
to render it necessary, if secession is to take place, for 
the whole of the Commonwealth to combine in common 
legislation. But it must be admitted, on the other 
hand, that General Hertzog, when he secured, in 
accordance with the decision of the Imperial 
Conference of 1929, the approval of both Houses of 
Parhament for the draft Statute, obtained a declaration 
that the preamble was not to affect the right of any 
Dominion to withdraw from the Commonwealth. The 
Statute takes no notice of this reservation, and its 
value, therefore, is dubious in the absence of similar 
views being held by other Dominions. 

The Eoyal Executive Punctions and Seals Act, 

1934, however, does provide clearly the means for 
an assent to be given by a Governor-General to a Bill 
for secession, and there exists no power to disallow. 

No doubt it is open to argue, as General Smuts used 
to do, that the Governor-General could not consti- 
tutionally do so, but if he were chosen, as he would 

2o 
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Chapter be, from Greneral Hertzog’s supporters, that would 

count for nothing. To a measure assented to the 

local Courts would doubtless give efiect. 

So also in the Irish Free State a Bill for a repubhc 
would easily receive the assent of the puppet Governor- 
General, but it is not absolutely certain if the Supreme 
Court as at present constituted should logically hold 
it vahd, as in December 1934 they asserted that the 
treaty was the supreme law of the land,^ and it of 
coTirse gives only Dominion status of the Canadian 
type, and it is perfectly clear in law that the Canadian 
Parliament could not enact secession. But the knot 
could he cut by the replacement of the justices by 
avowed repubhcans, which could be effected easily, 
as the Senate has been abohshed. Moreover the 
Privy Council ^ has declared that the legislature is no 
longer bound by the Constitution. 

From another point of view the Free State has 
made a bid to effect separation without the risks of 
the formal declaration of a repubhc. The common 
allegiance to the Crown is an essential feature of the 
relations between the Dominions and the United 
Kingdom. If, then, that allegiance can be destroyed, 
a long step can be taken towards the creation of a 
repubhc. Hence in the Irish Nationahty and Status 
of Ahens Act, 1935, provision was made for repeahng 
the British legislation on nationahty, and also the 
Enghsh common law so far as it might be in force in 
the State. There seems to be no doubt as to the 
vahdity of the Act in the State ; outside it comes into 

^ State [Ryan and others) t. Lennon and others, [1935] I. R. 170. 

2 Moore v. Attorney -General for Irish Free State, [1935] A. C. 
484. 
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conflict witli the Imperial legislation, and, even with Chapter 
faU allowance for the power of the State to give its 
legislation extraterritorial efiect, there is no reason to 
suppose that it is sufflcient to negative British law. 

Thus an Irish citizen is not a British subject in the 
Free State, but outside he is both a British subject 
and an Irish citizen. He can thus enjoy both worlds ; 
where the Free State has no embassy, he can appeal 
to the British Embassy as a British subject, and 
where there is an Irish minister he can appeal to the 
minister as a citizen or to the Ambassador as a 
subject. It is clear that there are chances of conflict, 
where a man may be entitled to rights under two 
aspects, and the Irish law claims that overseas he 
should be regarded as a citizen only. But it remains 
for foreign powers to decide in what capacity it will 
regard any person, though the British government 
could intervene if any foreign country refused to 
recognise a citizen’s claim made on the score that he 
was also a subject.^ 

It does not appear, however, that the Irish legislation 
is efiective in destroying the bond between the citizens 
of the Free State and the nationals of the United 
Kingdom, or of Canada or the Union, or British subjects 
in Australia, New Zealand, India, etc. They are all 
united by reason of the common Crown, whether 
allegiance be a suitable term or not for the relationship 
under modern phraseology. So also, though double 
nationality is denounced by Dr Malan as the root of 
all South Africa’s many evils, it may seriously be 
doubted if they would be removed by this panacea or 
if, on the destruction of British nationality. Union 

^ Keitli, Journal of Comparative Legislation, xvii. 115-17. 
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Chapter nationals -would not still be united to British subjects 
by a common Crownd 

We arrive, therefore, at the result that the most 
important and vital hnk of Empire is the person of 
the Tring and the Cro-wn. Moreover the existence of 
the king solves effectively the question of the relation- 
ship between the parts of the Commonwealth. Were 
it not for the Crown it would become necessary to 
seek to formulate definitely the relations between the 
several parts. For that the time is assuredly far 
from ripe, and in these circumstances the possession 
of a point of unity is a -vital necessity. 

1 Italy’s aggression on Ethiopia and determination to retain Soxath 
West Africa against German claims have led to the decline in some 
quarters in the Union of republicanism according to General J. C. Kemp, 
Minister of Lands (August 3, 1936). See Keith, Letters on Current 
Imperial and International Problems, 1936-1936, Part II, for discussion. 
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43-5 
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222 
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Afghanistan, British relations with, 
97, 234, 273, 288, 408, 409, 413, 
414 

Agadir, German landing (1911) at, 
292 

Air bombardment, British insist- 
ence on retention of right of, 259, 
260 

Air Force, George V as head of, 
323 ; use of, for repression of 
disorder, 386 
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277 
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augurates new regime in Congo, 
285 

Albert, Prince of Saxe-Coburg and 
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position and services of, 34, 35, 
79, 80, 87, 217, 224 n, 1, 233, 261, 
263, 277, 305, 310, 393 
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ation of, 284 
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Alexander of Battenberg, . short 
tenure of Bulgarian throne by, 
269, 270, 271 ; Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s false allegation against 
Queen Victoria in respect of, 
230 

Alfred, Prince, Duke of Edinburgh, 
annuity granted to, 394 
Algeciras, Act of, 1906... 287 
AHen, formerly ineligible though 
naturalised for Privy Council, 33 ; 
owes local allegiance, 375 ; subject 
to law of treason, 379, 380 ; 
wartime internment of, 380 
Allegiance to Crown, 12, 56, 58, 
374-8 . as one remaining bond of 
union, 450-2 ; effect on, on right 
of neutrality, 445, 446 
Alterations of constitutions of 
Dominions, power of, 428, 431, 
432 

Althorp, Lord, becomes Earl 
Spencer, leading to end of 
Melbourne ministry, 84 
Althorp, Lord, made Lord Chamber- 
lain by Edward VII, 109 ; forbids 
performance of The Mikado in 
1907.. .286 

Ambassadors, appointment of, dis- 
liked by Queen Victoria, 279; 
special audience of Russian and 
Italian Ambassadors with Edward 
VII, 284 

Amir of Afghanistan dissatisfied at 
ignoring of his position in Anglo - 
Afghanistan negotiations, 414 
Amritsar, effect of incident at (1919), 
on Indian political situation, 423 
Ancaster, Lord, shares office of 
Lord Great Chamberlain, 27 
Anglo-French treaty of 1904... 246, 
247, 283, 284 
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ratios, 1935... 442 

Anglo -Japanese Alliance (Newton, 
Lansdowne, pp. 218-29), 286 
Anglo -Russian negotiations( 1 906-7), 
288 ; neglect of position of Amir 
of Afghanistan in, 414 
Anglo -United States accord on 
naval ratios, 1936... 442 
Anne, Queen, position of her 
husband, 33, 34 ; land alienation 
regulated under (1702), 388; 
succession to, 29; title of, to 
Crown, 4, 5 

Annuities in respect of purchase by 


tenants of Irish land, controversy 
between Irish Free State and 
United Kingdom on ownership of, 
443 

Anointing of King, 22, 23 ; of 
Queen, 25, 26 

Anson, George, Private Secretary 
to Prince Consort, 80 
Anson, Sir W., Secretary to the 
Board of Education, 107, 237 ; 
defines duties of Crown under 
responsible Government, 214 
Appeals to the Crown from oversea 
courts, 326, 327 ; restrictions on, 
428 429 ; abolition of, in all cases 
from Irish Free State, and in 
criminal cases from Canada, 60, 
428 

Appointments in service of Crown, 
form of making, 71, 72 
Arabs, difficult position in Palestine 
of, 418, 419 

Archbishop, Crown’s influence in 
appointment of, 365, 366, 367 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at coro- 
nation ceremony, 20-6; see Benson, 
Davidson, Tait, Temple 
Archbishop of York, not entitled to 
crown Queen at coronation, 25 
Argentine Republic, exchange of 
ambassadors with, 279 ; loyalty 
of British subjects in, during 
Great War, 374 

Argyll, 8th Duke of, on power to 
force dissolution (cf. Letters, 
ser. 3, ii, 278, 298 with 447, 448), 
158 ; Queen Victoria asks to 
secure surrender of Mr Gladstone 
on redistribution, 187 
Argyll, 9th Duke of, appointed 
Chancellor of the Order of St 
Michael and St George, 258 
Argyll, Duchess of. Mistress of the 
Robes (1868), 94 

Armenian massacres (1895), Queen 
Victoria’s protest against, 272 
Arms of England, 339 
Arms of Franco, dropped in 1801... 
339 

Arms of Hanover, dropped in 1837... 
339 

Arms of Ireland, 339 
Arms of Scotland, 339 
Arms of United Kingdom, 339 
Arms Traffic Conference, 1926, 
ruling of Legal Committee of, as 
to application of League treaties 
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between parts of Commonwealth, 

442 , . . 

Army, purchase of commissions 
terminated by warrant, 71, 308, 
426 • royal interest in, Queen 
Victoria, 305-12; Edward VII, 
312-19; George V, 321-4; use of, 
aeainst civil disorder in Ireland, 
difficulties of, 165, 203, 260 

Army Act, position of Indian 
Forces in relation to limits of men 
provided in, 408; suggestion to 
refuse to pass in 1914... 213 

Army Journal, Edward VII opposes 
issue of, 315 

Arnold-Forster, H. 0., at War Office, 
237, 313-16 

Arrow, case of schooner, Lord 
Palmerston’s action in, 144 

Asquith, H. H., 1st Earl of Oxford 
and Asquith, K.G., 353 n. 2; 
Chancellor of Exchequer in Sir 
H. Campbell-Bannerman’s minis- 
try, 1 906-8 ... 108 ; Prime Minister, 
1908-16. ..110, 111, 112, 113; 
forms coalition of 1915... 114-16 ; 
resigns, 117, 118, 119; relations 
of, with Edward VII, 240, 257 ; 
secures passing of Parliament 
Act, 1911. ..161-4, 189-98; of 
Government of Ireland Act, 1914... 
198-205 ; views of, as to Cabinet 
authority for dissolution, 176 ; as 
to Crown’s discretion in dissolving, 
170, 171 ; as to George V’s conduct 
of affairs, 1913— 14. ..181 
Assent to Bill for secession by 
Governor-General, possibility of, 
in Union of South Africa and 
Irish Free State, 449, 450 
Assent to Bills by Crown, 13, 69; 
constitutionality of refusal of, 
203, 204 ^ 

Assyrians, failure of Britain to 
secure protection of, in Iraq 
(transfer to Syria found im- 
possible in July 1936), 419 
Athlone, Earl of, formerly Prince 
Alexander of Teck, 12 w. 1 
Attorney-General, action against, 
possible in certain cases, 330 ; 
advises and represents Crown on 
legal issues, 327, 328, 330; of 
Queen Consort, 31 
Austin, Alfred, Lord Salisbury’s 
absurd choice of, as Poet Laureate, 
398 


Australia, Crown rights over lands 
in, 388 ; and over mines, 389 ; 
see also Commonwealth of 
Australia 

Australian colonies, attitude of, to- 
wards German claims to territory, 
272; land and mines in, royal 
property, 388, 389 
Austria, British relations With, 
234, 263, 264, 265, 266, 267, 268, 
277, 284, 290, 294, 295 
Autonomy of Dominions, achieve- 
ment of, 424, 425, 426 ; extent 
and character of, in external 
affairs, 432-8 ; in internal affairs, 
426-32 


Bacoit, Lord, on incapacity of 
Parliament to bind future Parlia- 
ments, 13, 14 

Bagdad railway, discussion with 
Germany upon, 293 
Bagehot, W., on Queen’s action in 
abolishing purchase of army 
commissions, 308, 426 
Baguley, Miss, murder of, 336 n, 2 
Baldwin, Stanley, defeats Mr Lloyd 
George, 122, 123 ; disastrous 

settlement of war debt by, 124 ; 
Prime Minister, 1923—4. . .124, 125, 
126,127; 1924-9. ..129, 169, 170; 
serves in National Government, 
133, 136, 137 ; again Prime 

Minister, 1935... 138, 175; eulogy 
by, on George V, 19 ; on rule of 
Cabinet secrecy, 251 
Balfour, A. J., 1st Earl, in opposition, 
220; Prime Minister, 1902-5... 
106, 107, 112, 158, 159, 160, 235, 
236, 237, 246, 254, 255, 283, 314, 
315 ; leader of Conservative party, 
1905-11.. .162, 163, 180, 194, 197, 
199, 201, 202; member of Mr 
Lloyd George’s government, 1916- 
22. -.123 ; opposed to Lord Curzon 
in controversy with Lord Kit- 
chener, 347, 414; Private Secretary 
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1923.. .123 

Balfour of Burleigh, Lord, as a 
result of tariff issue, resigns in 

1903.. . 237 _ . . , 

Balkan wars (1912—13), British 

conciliation in, 293, 320 
Balmoral Castle, royal residence, 
397 
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patent, 344 ; on Prime Minister’s 
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Basutos, demand exclusion from 
control of Union of South Africa, 
239 

Bath and Wells, Bishop of, at 
coronation, 27 
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marries Princess Beatrice, father 
of Marquis of Oarisbrooke, 40 ; 
title of, dropped, 12, w. 1 
Beauchamp, Lord, appointed Lord 
Steward under Edward VII, 247 
Beaverbrook, Lord, intrigues of, in 
support of Mr Bonar Law, 118, 
123 

Bechuanaland, chiefs desire ex- 
clusion of, from control of Union 
of South Africa, 239 
Beck, Adolf, case of, 333 
Becket, Thomas, on anointing of 
King, 23 

Bed of the sea, Crown property in, 
389 

Belgian Congo, atrocities in, under 
Leopold II, 284, 287, 288 
Belgium, British relations with, 294 
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honours, 351 
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BiU, 367 
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with Sir J. Eisher, 320 
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i. 371), 24 
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V, 80 
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also Smith, Sir F. E. 

BirreU, A., Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, 236 
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approval, 365, 366 
Bismarck, Count, later Prince, 
royal relations with, 268, 269, 270, 
274, 279 

Bjorko, meeting of Russian and 
German Emperors at, 287 
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Edward VII censures L. Har- 
court’s reference to, 192 
Blue ensign, restricted use of, 340 
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326 n. 3 

Boer War, Queen Victoria’s attitude 
towards, 406 ; on occasion of 
Wilham II’s intervention, 215 
Boleyn, Anne, wife of Henry VIII, 
10 ; tried by Lords, 32 
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Bonar Law, Andrew, leader of 
Conservative Party from 1911, 
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George in 1916 Government, 117, 
119 ; resigns, 1921... 121 ; head of 
Government, 1922-3... 122, 123, 
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with, 279 
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185 
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9 
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Britisli Empire, Crown’s position in 
regard to, Ckap. XVII ; repre- 
sentation of, in Peace Conference 
and in League of Nations, 433, 
434 
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Venezuela, issue of, 278 
Brodrick, St John, Lord Midleton, 
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State for War, 313 ; unwise 
hostility of, to Lord Curzon, 415 
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393, 397 
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Secretary for Ireland, 236 
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Berlin (1864), 278 
Buckingham Palace, 397 
Buckle, George E., defects of his 
edition of Letters of Queen Victoria, 
253 n. 2 
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tion in 1885... 150 
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of Lords over (Newton, Lansdowne, 
pp. 374-83), 192--200 
Bulgaria, British relations with, 
269, 270, 271, 272, 284, 290, 293 
BuUer, General Sir Bed vers, removal 
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Billow, Count (Prince) von, attacks 
British conduct of Boer War, 
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on declaration of war in 1914... 
294 
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352 
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of Canada, refuses dissolution of 
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11, 160, 190,254, 259,288, 311, 347 
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IV, 216, 400 ; responsible govern- 
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legislative power of, 426-8 ; 
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436 ; rights of treaty making, 
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Mr Gladstone’s Government 
(1881), 75,409 

Canning, George, on right of Crown 
to choose Ministers, 65 ; recognised 
independence of American States, 
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Canning, Lord, Governor-General of 
India (1856-62), on position of 
Crown in India, 10 ; on safe- 
guarding of Indian Princes from 
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King, 1 
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404 ; difficulties between XJnited 
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371 w. 1 
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of, at pleasure, 329 
Claims against Crown, 57, 328-32 
Clanricarde, Lord, unpopularity of, 
injures Lord Palmerston, 91 
Clarendon, Lord, Foreign Secretary, 
93, 94, 268 
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Clarke, Sir George, services of, on 
Imperial Defence Committee, 313 
Clerk of the Crown in Chancery, at 
coronation, 28 ; keeps seal, 73 
Clerk of the Council, also Secretary 
to the Cabinet, 70 
Cleveland, Grover, President, in- 
tervenes to compel arbitration of 
British Guiana-Venezuela boun- 
dary issue, 278 

Clynes, J. R., deputy leader of 
House of Commons, 129 
Coalition Ministry, of 1915... 114- 
16; of 1916. ..116-20; of 1931... 
130-6, 172-4, 244, 245 
Cobden, R., decHues office in 1859... 
92 

Coburg, Duke of. Royal assent to 
marriage of, 39 
Coinage, 71, 358, 359 
Coke, Lord, judicial opinions of, 32, 
58, 325 

Collective responsibility of Cabinet, 
249, 250 

College of Arms, has no longer 
coercive powers, 340 
Colobium sindonis, at coronation, 
23 

Colonel-in-Chief of 1st Royals, 
William II as, 347 

Colonial. bishops as canons, Edward 
VII’s views on, 369 
Colonial constitutions, under pre- 
rogative, 70, 401 

Colonial despatches and business to 
be submitted to Crown, 251 n. 1, 
256, 258, 259 

Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865, 
repealed for certain Dominions 
by Statute of Westminster, 420, 
432 

Colonial Regulations, 341, 342 
Colonial Secretary, see Secretary of 
State for the Colonies 
Colonies, by conquest, cession or 
settlement, Crown powers over, 
68, 400-2 ; exercised by Order in 
Council, 70 ; Governor in, 72, 
337 n. 3, 382, 383, 384 ; precedence 
in, 341, 342 ; stamps of, 358 ; 
represented in royal title, 8, 9 
Commander-in-Chief, office of, 228, 
309, 310, 311, 314, 318 
Commander-in-Chief in India, ex- 
cessive duties of, 414, 415 
Commander-in-Chief in the Mediter- 
ranean, 317, 318 


Commercial agreement of 1935 
between United Kingdom and 
Union of South Africa, character 
of, 444 

Commissions, under great seal, 73 ; 

under sign manual, 71, 72 
Committee (Court) of Claims, for 
coronation, 26 

Committee of Privileges of House of 
Lords, settles Peerage claims 
referred by Crown, 344 
Committee on War Office Recon- 
struction, 313, 314 
Common law, in settled colonies, 401 
Common law courts, limits set by, 
to prerogative, 58 

Commonwealth Merchant Shipping 
Agreement 1931, registered as 
treaty by Union of South Africa, 
444 

Commonwealth of Australia, a 
self-governing Dominion, 12 ; 
creation of, 403 ; appeals from 
High Court of, 429 ; attitude to 
Chanak incident, 121 ; constittient 
powers of, 431 ; Hag of, 341 ; 
Governor-General of, form of 
appointment, 72 ; selection of, 
429 ; honours in, 351 ; l{‘gislative 
powers of, 426-B ; right of treaty 
making, 433-7 ; status under 
Statute of Westminster, 432 
Communications of King with 
Ministers, 76-9 

Companionship of Honour, mediocre 
distinction, 346 

Competition in India Civil Service, 
407 

Comptroller of the Household, 
political post, 247 ; salary of, not 
now included in civil list, 396 
Compulsory service, George ¥ dis- 
cusses with Cabinet Committee, 
323 

Confederate States of America, 
question of recognition of, by 
United Kingdom, 277 
Conference on questioit of Parlia- 
ment Bill, 1910. .,164 
Congo atrocities, Edward MFs 
view of, 284, 2B7, 288 
Congress, Indian National, party, 
422 

Connaught, Prince Arthur, Duke of, 
brother of Edward VII, 25, 78, 
228, 229, 311, 314, 315, 342, 413, 
422, 423 
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Conservative Party, 41, 117, 120, 
121, 123, 127, 137, 149, 150, 151, 
154, 169, 170, 171, 173, 174, 187, 
189, 193, 198, 205, 210, 211, 213 
Conspiracy to Murder Bill, 1858, 
defeat of Lord Palmerston on, 
91, 145 

Constantine, King of Greece (1913- 
17, 1920-2), refuses to aid AlUes, 
295 

Constantinople, Bussian aim to 
secure, 269, 271, 272 
Constitution of Irish Free State, 
doubtful if binds legislature, 450 
Constitutional Conference, 1910... 

198, 199; 1914. ..200, 201 
Constructive treason, 378 ; now also 
treason felony, 379 
Consultation on external relations 
between units of Empire, 435, 
436 

Contracts of the Crown, 329, 330, 
332 

Control of criminal prosecutions by 
Government, 327, 328 ; unwise use 
of, by Labour Government of 

1924.. . 129 

Control of Parliament by King, 
former, 58 

Copyright, freedom of Dominion 
legislation as to, conceded in 

1911. . .425 

Cordite vote, 1895, defeat of Liberal 
Government on, 104 
Cornwall, Duke of, George V as, 
visits Australia, 412 
Cornwall, revenues of Duchy held 
by heir apparent, if any, 36, 394 ; 
if not, by King, 395, 396 
Coronation, ceremony, importance 
and nature of, 1, 16, 20-6; 
honours, 354; oath, 7, 96, 212, 
367,368; ofiSces, 26-9 
Corry, M., Lord Kowton, Mr 
DisraeH’s Private Secretary, 79; 
intermediary between Queen and 
Opposition, 156 

Cosgrave, W., President of Irish 
Free State Executive Council 
(1922-32), successful efforts of, 
to eliminate Crown from Irish 
Free State Government, 430 
Cost of official visits of royalties, 
not paid by Edward VII, 394, 
395 

Council used by Stuarts to enforce 
proclamations, and restrained by 


Parliament, 58, 59, 325 ; see also 
Privy Council 

Council of India, created 1858, dis- 
appears under scheme of Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935... 424; 
disapproval of, by Queen Victoria, 
410 

Councillors of State, 44, 50 ; 

appointed by warrant authorised 
by Order in Council, 74 
Countersignature of royal acts, 
69-75 ; in case of Dominions, 426, 
437, 438 

Coupon election of 1918.. -167, 168 
Court of Criminal Appeal, 333 
Courtney, Leonard, IJnder-Secretary 
of State, 98 ; on royal prero- 
gative, 301 n, 1 ; Speakership 
refused to, 232 n, 2 
Covenant of League of Nations, see 
League of Nations Covenant 
Creation of peerages, by letters 
patent, 343 ; by writs of summons, 
342 

Credit-Anstalt, Austria, difficulties 
of, affect British credit in 1931... 
131 

Crete, British interest in fate of, 270, 
285, 286 

Crewe, Marquis of, member of Mr 
Asquith’s Government, 196, 197, 
259 

Crimean War, Mr Roebuck’s demand 
for committee of enquiry into, 
89, 90 ; Queen Victoria’s views of, 
265 

Cripps, Sir Stafford, suggests control 
of legislation, 211 
Cromer, Lord, attitude of, to 
Abbas II, 303 ; suggested for 
Foreign Office (1905), 108 
Cronberg, meeting of King Edward 
VII and William II, 287, 289, 291 
Cross, Sir B. (Viscount), Queen 
Victoria’s liking for, 94 
Crown can do no wrong, 57, 330, 
331 

Crown Colonies and Protectorate 
stamps, 358 ; see also Colonies and 
Protectorates 

Crown debts, normal priority of, 
save in bankruptcy or winding up 
of companies, 332 
Crown office in Chancery, 73, 74 
Crown Princess of Germany, 
Victoria, daughter of Queen 
Victoria, 278 
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Cuban rebellion (1896-8), Queen 
Victoria’s sympathy with Spain 
in, 278 

Culhnan diamond, Kang’s acceptance 
of, 239 

Cumberland, Duke of, uncle of 
Queen Victoria, becomes King 
of Hanover, 11 ; objects to 
statutory precedence of Prince 
Consort, 34 

Cumberland, Prince Ernest, Duke 
of, George V’s assent to marriage 
of, 39 

Ourragh, unrest of officers at the, 
165, 260 ; example set, followed 
by sailors at Invergorden (1931), 
322 

Curzon, G. N., 1st Marquis, Governor- 
General of India (1899-1905), 
119, 122, 123, 124, 125, 297, 298, 
318, 347, 410, 412, 414, 415 

Customs duties, royal right to 
impose, 59 

Cut in unemployment pay, disputes 
on (1931), 131 

C 3 rprus, annexed in 1914... 295 

Czar of Russia, Alexander II, 270 ; 
Nicholas II, 259, 281, 287, 288, 
296 n. 1 


Daily Telegraphy Kaiser’s interview 
in, 289 

Dalhousie, Marquis of, Governor- 
General of India (1848-56), cen- 
sured for grant of medal to 
Company’s forces, 357 ; recom- 
mends annexation of States, 411 
Danby, Sir T., case of, 62, 337 
Dardanelles operations, Lord 
Fisher’s responsibility for failure 
of, 114 

Davidson, Randall, Dean of Wind- 
sor, Bishop of Rochester (1890-5), 
Bishop of Winchester (1895- 
1903), and Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (1903-28), 228, 372 ; con- 
sulted as to political position in 
1910 (c/. Memo. Jan. 11, 1911, 
BeU, i. 621 ff.), 162, 163; on 
education question, 191, 241 ; on 
selection of candidates for ecclesi- 
astical preferment, 219, 366, 367 ; 
makes representations to Edward 
VII as to marriage of Princess 
Victoria Eugenie to King of 
Spain (BeU, i. 506), 40 


Dean of Westminster, 23, 27 
Dean of Windsor, chosen by Queen 
Victoria, 366 

Deans, of Chapters, Crown patronage 
of, 365 ; authorised to elect 
bishops, 365, 366 

Debt settlement with United States, 
disastrous, 124, 125 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Marriage 
BiU, supported by Queen Victoria, 
367 

Declaration in Council, of change of 
name of royal house, 11 ; of 
consent to royal marriage, 39 
Declaration of London, 1909, effect 
of, on Dominions, 432 
Defence of India, 421 
Defender of the Faith, royal style, 
10 

de Grey, Earl, at War Office, 92, 93 
Delcasse, M., part author of entente 
cor diale (Newton, Lansdowney pp. 
267 ff., 339 ff.), 287 
Delhi durbar, 1903.. .413; 1911-12, 
coronation of George V at, 420 
Demise of the Crown, effect of, 
on holding of office, 29, 30 ; on 
Parliament, 19, 30 
Democracy, compromise essential 
for, 212, 213 ; extension of, by 
Acts of 1918 and 1928, acceptable 
to George V, 207 

Denmark, British relations with, 
234, 267, 277, 285 
Dependent Empire, under Queen 
Victoria, 400-12 ; under Edward 
VII, 413-17; under George V, 
417-24 

Deposition of Kings as unfit to rule, 
47-9 

Derby, 14th Earl of, K.G,, 353 ; 
Prime Minister, 1852... 88, 89, 
219; 1858-9. ..91, 146, 224, 265, 
307, 407, 408; 1866-8.. .93, 94, 
146, 403 

Derby, 15 th Earl of, Foreign 
Secretary in Conservative Govern- 
ment, 95, 250, 303 
de Ros, Lord, at coronation in 1902, 
25 

Descent of peerages, 343, 344 
De TocquevUle, A., dictum of, as to 
lack of constitution in England, 
183 

De Valera, E., leader of republican 
forces in 1921... 206 ; views of, as 
President of Irish Free State 
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Executive Council since 1932, on 
Governor-General’s position (to be 
abolished), 430 ; on neutrality, 
447 ; on relations with United 
Kingdom, 441-3 ; on secession, 
447, 448 

Devise of throne by Henry VIII, 3 
Devonshire, 8th Duke of, 106, 107, 
158, 220 ; see Hartington 
Dicey, A. V., on prerogative, 55 
Differences of view in Cabinet, how 
far Crown should be mformed 
of, 249, 250, 407 n. 1 
Dilke, Sir Charles, Queen Victoria’s 
hostility to, 96, 235, 393 
Dillwyn, Mr, attacks royal prero- 
gative, 301 n. 1 

Diplomatic representation of over- 
sea Dominions, 434, 436 
Diplomatic skill of Edward VII, 
290-2 

Disallowance of Dominion legisla- 
tion, abolition of power of, 428 ; 
exceptional case, 431 
Disarmament Conference, 1933 ses- 
sion of, 259 

Disestablishment of Church, in 
Ireland, 8, 96, 147, 191, 224; in 
Wales, 200, 365; suggested in 
Scotland, 372 

Dismissal of civil servants. Crown’s 
power of {cf. Sir C. Bullock’s 
case, The Times, Aug. 6, 1936), 
329 

Dismissal of Ministers by Queen 
Anne, 63 ; by George III, in 1783 
...64; in 1807. ..65; by William 
IV, only apparent, 84, 85 ; possi- 
bility of, raised under Queen Vic- 
toria in 1859... 155, 267 ; in 1877- 
8. ..301; in 1893-4.. .104, 155-9, 
188, 189 ; under Edward VII, 162 ; 
under George V in 1913-14... 164, 
165, 202-5 ; principles affecting 
use of power, 140, 177-82, 188, 
301, 399; in case of Canada, 
402 n. 2 

Dispensing power, restrained, 59, 62 
Disraeli, B., later Earl of Beacons- 
field, colonial policy of, 404, 405, 
406; ecclesiastical appointments 
of, 364, 365 ; in Ministry of 1852... 
88 ; Prime Minister, 1868... 93, 94, 
147; 1874-80.. .94, 99, 149, 150, 
178, 225 ; his private secretary, 
80 ; Queen Victoria consults, on 
retirement, 219, 220; refuses to 


take office in 1873.. .140, 151, 152, 
160 ; reveals Cabinet differences 
to Queen, 250 ; royal title altered 
by, 9 ; views of, on foreign policy, 
268, 269, 300, 301 ; on honours, 
344, 345 ?^. 1 ; on Queen’s speech, 
75 

Disraeli, Mrs, peerage bestowed on, 
344 

Dissolution of Parliament : general 
principles affecting, 69, 71, 139, 
140, 177, 178 ; Cabinet must 
advise, 176, 177 ; right of Crown 
to compel, 165-9, 162, 164, 177, 
202-5, 399 ; of House of Commons, 
246 ; not of House of Lords, 193, 
203, 204 
Cases of : 

1784 (Pitt), 64 
1831 (Grey), 83, 141, 185 
1834 (Peel), 66, 85, 141 
1841 (Melbourne), 142, 143 
1847 (Lord J. KusseU), 143 
1852 (Derby), 143 
1857 (Palmerston), 91, 144 
1859 (Derby), 91, 146 

1865 (Palmerston), 146 
1868 (Disraeli), 147 

1874 (Gladstone), 148, 149 
1880 (Salisbury), 96, 152 

1885 (Salisbury), 99, 100, 151 

1886 (Gladstone), 152-4 
1892 (Salisbury), 154 

1895 (Salisbury), 100, 101, 154 
1900 (Salisbury), 154, 210 
1905 (Campbell-Bannerman), 
161 

1909 (Asquith), 161-3 

1910 (Asquith), 164, 198, 199, 
247, 248 

1918 (Lloyd George), 167, 168, 
210 

1922 (Bonar Law), 123, 169, 
210 

1923 (Baldwin), 126, 127, 169, 

170, 210 

1924 (MacDonald), 129, 170, 

171, 210 

1929 (Baldwin), 172, 210, 211 
1931 (MacDonald), 137, 172-4, 
211 

1935 (Baldwin), 174-7, 211 
Suggested in ministries of : 

1846 (Lord J. RusseU), 143 

1866 (Lord J. Russell), 146 
1873 (Gladstone), 148, 151, 152 
1878 (Salisbury), 150 n, 2 
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Divine right of Kings, 3 ; effect of 
doctrine on Stuart Kings, 58, 59 ; 
on removal of James II from the 
throne, 48 

Divisibility of Crovm, foreshadowed 
in 1912... 433 ; how far it can be 
carried, 438-41 ; see also Keutral- 
ity and Secession 

Dogger Bank incident, 1904... 286 

Dominion, coinages, 358, 359; forces, 
medals for, 358 ; nationality, 377, 
450-2 

Dominions, 12 ; character of inter- 
imperial relations, 441-4; coro- 
nation ceremonial to be deter- 
mined in consultation with 
(Committee includiug represent- 
atives of all save Irish Dree 
State set up July 1936), 20 n, 1 ; 
Crown, position of, strengthened 
by relation to, viii, 180, 181 ; sole 
bond of unity of, 452 ; deal direct 
with King, 81, 426, 437 ; divisi- 
bility of Crown in, 438-41 ; 
foreign affairs of, 181, 182, 432-8 ; 
growth of authority of, under 
George V, 424r-6 ; honours in, 
350, 351, legislative power of, 
426, 427 ; to bind Crown prero- 
gatives, 60 ; to change consti- 
tution, 428, 429, 431, 432 ; position 
of Governor- General in, vii, 71, 
72, 139, 140, 145, 146, 170, 171, 
179, 180, 351, 359, 429, 430, 
445, 449, 450, 451; power of, 
to declare neutrality, 444-7 ; 
secession, 447-52 ; restriction of 
British Parliament’s authority 
to affect, 427, 428 ; succession to 
the throne and royal titles to be 
regulated by, as weU as by United 
Kingdom, 12, 449 ; treatment of 
petitions to King from subjects 
in, 383 

Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan, efforts 
of, on behalf of Mr Edalji, 
334 

Draga, Queen of Serbia, murder of, 
284 

Dreadnoughts, unwise policy of 
construction of, 319, 320 

Droits of Admiralty, Crown revenues, 
390, 391 

Dublin, Earl of. King inherits title 
of, 14 

Dufferin, Marquis of. Viceroy of 
India (1884-8), 229 


Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, 
315 

Duke of Saxony, title of, dropped, 11 
Duma, dismissal of the first, 288 
Dunraven, Earl of, Irish Keform 
Association and, 235 
Dunwich, decayed constituency, 189 
Durham, Bishop of, at coronation, 27 
Durham, Earl of, suggests respon- 
sible government for colonies, 
216, 402, 403 

Duties of Crown to subjects, 380-2 
Duties of Ministers to King, 248-56 


Eabl Marshal, at coronation, 21 
East India Company advocates 
annexation of Indian States, 411 
Eastern RoumeHa, union of, with 
Bulgaria, 269, 270 
Ecclesiastical Committee of Church 
Assembly, 370 

Ecclesiastical Titles Act, 1851... 364 
Eckardstein, Baron von, Edward 
VII’s warning to, 282 
Edalji, case of, 334 
Edmund Crouchback, son of Henry 
III, 3 

Education Bill of 1906-8, controversy 
between Houses over, 190, 191, 
241, 242 

Edward, brother of Princess Sophia, 5 
Edward I, brings Stone of Destiny 
from Scone, 24 

Edward II, deposition of, 2, 47 ; 

whales royal property under, 390 
Edward III, foreign sovereignty of, 
11 ; regency for, 46 
Edward IV, title of, 3 
Edward VI, succession of, to 
throne, 2 ; succession of sister to, 
2 ; repeals Statute of Henry VIII 
despite its terms, 14 
Edward VII, abdication contem- 
plated by, 178 ; absence of, 
provision for, 44; accession to 
throne of, declaration on, 6, 7, 
367, 368 ; chooses Prime Minister 
while at Biarritz, 44, 45 ; civil list 
of, 394, 395 ; coronation of, 20-6 ; 
defence interests of : army, 313- 
19 ; navy, 319, 320 ; dissolutions 
of Parliament by, 1 905 and 1 909 . . . 
159-63 ; Dominion affairs under, 
412, 413 ; female suffrage dis- 
liked by, 207 ; foreign affairs, 
interest in, 280-92, 302, 303 ; 
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honours granted by, 345, 347-9, 
354 ; House of Lords, attitude 
towards, 189-98 ; Indian interests 
of, 413-17 ; medals granted by, 
357, 358 ; Ministries of, 105, 113, 
159-63, 189-98 ; mode of com- 
munication with Ministers, 78, 
79 ; pardons granted by, 334 ; 
prerogative under, 245-8 ; Private 
Secretary of, 80 ; relations of, to 
Church of England, 367-70 ; to 
Roman Cathohc Church, 367-9 ; 
relations of, with Ministers, 232- 
4; royal palaces preferred by, 
397 ; supply of information to, 
254-8 ; uses stamp for signature, 
50 ; wearing of foreign decorations 
authorised by, 355, 356 
Edward VIII, civil list of, 395, 396 ; 
Duke of York heir presumptive to, 
2, 396 ; succeeds to throne (1936), 
5 ; takes oath for security of 
Scottish Church, 8 
Egbert of Mercia, 22 
Egypt, British relations with, 234, 
272, 273, 274, 295, 303, 405, 419, 
420 

Election, of Eling, 1 ; form of, 
preserved, 16 

Elections, list of, see, Dissolution 
of Parliament 

Elector of Hanover, style of, 11 
Elgin, Earl of, superseded at 
Colonial Office (1908), 111 
Elizabeth, Princess, daughter of 
Duke of York, 2, 33 
Elizabeth, Queen, accession to 
throne of, 2 ; as head of Church of 
England, 364 ; relations of, with 
people, 67, 276 

Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, 5 
EUenborough, Lord, attacks Queen 
Victoria, 268 

Elliot, Arthur, resigns in 1903, on 
tariff issue, 237 

Ely, Marchioness of, Queen Victoria’s 
letter to, 95 

Emergencies, King’s duty in relation 
to, 383-7 

Emergency Powers Act, 1920... 61, 
71, 384, 385 

Emperor (Empress) of India, King 
as, 9, 14, 423; Queen Victoria’s 
proclamation, 408, 409 
Emperor of Japan, receives Garter 
(1906), 348 

Empire, realm of England is an, 14 ; 


under Queen Victoria, 400-12 ; 
under Edward VII, 412-17 ; under 
George V, 417-52 

Encirclement of Germany, alleged 
responsibility of Edward VII for, 
287, 290 n. 1 

Entente cor diale, with Erance, 1904 . . . 
246, 247, 283, 284 ; with Russia, 
1907. ..288 

Enthronisation of King at corona- 
tion, 24 

Episcopal Church of Scotland, pro- 
sely tism by, disapproved by Queen 
Victoria, 372 n. 4 

Escheat of land to Crown, 389 ; 
origin of rule of, 56 

Esher, Viscount, adviser of Edward 
VII and George V, 82, 163, 191, 
197, 212, 305, 313, 315 

Ethiopia, Italian attack on, 175, 
260, 440 ; project of cession of 
territory to, 300 

Eucharistic Congress, 1908, illegal 
procession in connection with, 
258, 368 

Exalted Highness, as title of 
Nizam of Hyderabad, 420 

Execution cannot be levied on royal 
chattels, 329 

Expeditionary force, Edward VII 
approves creation of, 316 

External affairs. Dominions and, 
432-8 ; see also Neutrality 


Falkland, Viscount, at coronation, 
25 

Farquhar, Lord, Master of Edward 
VII’s household, 247 
Fashoda, Queen Victoria’s attitude 
towards incident of, 276, 405 
“Fatal Gun,” the, episode of, 360-2 
Female suffrage, royal attitude to, 
207, 240 

Fenian brotherhood, crimes com- 
mitted by members of, treated as 
treason felony, 379 
Fenians, clemency for, on conviction 
in Canada, 337 n, 1 ; use influence 
in United States against United 
Kingdom, 277 

Ferdinand, Prince of Bulgaria, 271, 
272 ; accepted on royal terms by 
Edward VII, 284; declares in- 
dependence, 290 

Fermanagh and Tyrone, controversy 
over division of, 19 13-14... 201 
2 H 
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Feudal system, position of King 
under, 56 ; strengthened by 
Norman conquest, 1 
Fiji, Queen Victoria refuses to alter 
name of, 404 n. 1 

Finance Bill, authority of House of 
Commons over, 192, 193 ; see also 
Budget 

Financial agreements of 1923 and 
1926 between Irish Free State 
and United Kingdom, validity 
of, 443 

Financial relations between House 
of Commons, 189-200 
Fines, forfeitures, etc., form part of 
Crown revenue, 390 
Fisher, Admiral Sir J., later Lord, 
his unsatisfactory character as 
naval adviser of Crown, 257, 258, 
289, 290, 313, 319, 320 
Fisheries, Crown right to exclusive, 
in navigable waters, 390 
Fitz Georges, family of Duke of 
Cambridge, 39 

Fleta, recognition by, of elective 
character of kingship, 21 
Foreign countries, Crown protection 
of British subjects in respect of, 
380, 381 

Foreign decorations, acceptance and 
wearing of, 354-6 

Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890... 70, 
405 

Foreign Office despatches, Prince of 
Wales and, 233 

Foreign policy, difficulties of British 
conduct of, 270, 271 
Foreign Secretary, action of, as 
regards conclusion and ratification 
of treaties, 74, 75, 437 ; foreign 
decorations, 356 ,* superseded in 
Irish Free State, 437 ; in Union of 
South Africa, 437, 438 ; similarly 
as regards declaration of neutrality, 
444, 445 ; relations of, with Prime 
Minister, 261, 263, 264, 297, 298, 
299 

Foreign titles renounced by King 
and his relations, 11, 12, 243 
Foreshore, Crown property in, 388, 
389 

Formation and termination of Minis- 
tries, King’s part in, 1830-5... 
81-6 ; 1841-74... 86-96 ; 1880-92... 
96-104; 1900-10.. . 105-13 ; 1910- 
16.. .113-20 ; 1922-9.. .120-30; 

1931-5... 130-8 


Forms of royal acts, 68-76 
Forster, W. E., Irish Secretary in 
1880-2.. .226, 362 

Fountain of justice. Crown as the, 
325-8 

Fowler, Sir H., Lord Wolverhamp- 
ton, 112 

Fox, Charles James, attitude of, as 
to regency in case of insanity of 
George III, 47 ; dismissed by 
George III, 64 ; obtains Commons 
seat by patronage, 185 
France, British relations with, 262, 
265, 268, 269, 274, 276, 282, 283, 
286, 287, 292, 293, 294, 320, 405 
Franchise, extension of, in 1918-28, 
accepted by George V, 207 ; pre- 
reform system of, defects of, 185 
Francis Ferdinand, Archduke of 
Austria, assassinated, 292 ; Edward 
VII and William II agree to 
recognise wife of, as Empress, 287 
Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, 
242, 263, 264, 284, 289, 290, 295 
Franco-German treaty, November 
4, 1911, as to territorial changes, 
292 

Franco-Prussian War, 1870-1... 263, 
268, 269 

Free Church of Scotland, in the 
main reunited to Church of 
Scotland, 372 

French, Sir John, later Viscount, 
and Earl of Ik^prcs, failure of, in 
France, 115 ; replaced by Sir 
Douglas Haig, 324 
French con.stitution, attemj)ts to 
render rigid, 183 

Frero, Sir Bartle, Queen Victoria’s 
sympathy with (1879), 238 
Full powers to conclude and ratify 
treaties, issue of, authorised by 
sign manual warrant, 74, 437 ; 
position as to, in Irish Free State 
and Union of South Africa, 437, 
438 

Funeral of George V, 1 9, 20 
Fushimi, Prince, honours paid to, 
on visit in 1907. ..286 


Gaekwar of Baeooa, case of 
(1873-5), 411 

Garter, Order of the (principles 
affecting grant to Oriental 
Sovereigns, Newton, Lansdowne, 
pp. 236-40), 344, 346, 347, 348 
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Garter King of Arms, at coronation, 
21 

Gascoigne, General, carries amend- 
ment against Beform Bill, 1831... 
141 

Gatton, decayed constituency, 188 
General Assembly of tbe Church of 
Scotland, George V renounces 
form of control over, 373 
General Strike of 1926, overthrow of, 

385 

George, Prince of Denmark, husband 
of Queen Anne, 33, 34 
George I, accession of, to throne, 5 ; 
responsible government under, 63, 
64 

George II, supports Walpole, 64, 186 
George III, arms of, 339 ; civil list of, 
392 ; dismisses Pox and North, 65 ; 
Grenville Ministry, 65; insanity 
of, 47 ; loses American colonies, 
142 ; refuses to allow Boman 
Catholic emancipation, 363 ; sen- 
sible action of, in Gordon riots, 

386 ; supports his Ministers, 217 
George IV, accession of, to throne, 

5 ; civil list of, 392 ; ecclesiastical 
patronage of, 366 ; refuses to 
allow coronation of Queen Caroline, 
25 ; Boman Catholic emancipation 
accepted reluctantly by, 65, 363, 
372 ; uses stamp in illness, 49 
George V, abdication not contem- 
plated by, 181 ; absence of, 
provision for, 44 ; accession 
declaration by, 368 ; civil list of, 
395 ; death of, 16 ; dependent 
empire under, 417-20; defence, 
interest in, 321-4 ; dissolutions 
of Parliament by, 1910-18.. .164- 
9; 1922-4... 169-72; 1931-5... 

172-82 ; Dominion affairs under, 
424-52 ; foreign affairs under, 
292-304 ; franchise extensions 
accepted by, 207 ; House of 
Lords and House of Commons, 
intervention in issues between, 
198-207 ; illness of, 50 ; Indian 
interests of, 420-4 ; Ministers of, 
113-38, 164-82, 242-5 ; mode of 
communication with Ministers, 
179 ; prerogative under, 245-8 ; 
Private Secretary of, 80 ; relations 
of, to Church of England, 370, 
371 ; to Church of Scotland, 372, 
373 ; to Pope, 371 ; relations of, 
with Ministers, 242-8 ; supply of 


information to, 260; views of, 
on honours, 349-52, 354 ; on 
wearing of foreign decorations, 356 

George II, King of Greece (1922-4 
and since 1935), receives advice 
from George V, 298 

George of Greece, Prince, in charge 
of Crete, 285 

German titles, laid aside in 1917 by 
George V for himself and royal 
family, 11, 12, 243 

Germany, British relations with, 
269, 278, 281, 286, 288, 289, 292, 
293, 294, 295, 381 ; see also Prussia 

Gladstone, Herbert, 1st Viscount, 
appointed Governor-General of 
the Union of South Africa, 239, 
240, 347 ; as Home Secretary 
causes annoyance to Edward VII, 
258, 368 

Gladstone, W. E., early relations to 
politics, 87, 89, 90 ; in Palmerston’s 
Government, 92 ; Prime Minister, 
1868-74.. .94, 147, 148, 149, 191, 
224; 1880-5.. .96-8, 150, 187, 

188, 193, 219, 220, 225, 226, 309 ; 
1886.. .99, 100, 152, 153; 1892-4... 
100-2, 104, 226, 227 ; views of, on 
Church appointments, 364, 365 ; 
on civil list, 42 ; on employment of 
Prince of Wales, 233, 234 ; on 
honours, 346, 347, 353 ; on 
presence of Queen in London, 78 ; 
on Private Secretary to Crown, 
80 ; on recognition of Confederate 
States, 277 ; on royal prerogative, 
301 n, 1 

Glenelg, Lord, Colonial Secretary 
under William IV, 216 

Gloucester, Duke of, marries Lady 
Waldegrave, 38 

Godolphin, Lord, influence of, over 
Queen .Ajine, 63 

Gordon, General, Queen Victoria’s 
criticisms of Ministers as to, 272, 
405 

Gordon riots, George Ill’s inter- 
vention in, 386 

Goschen, Sir Edward, ambassador 
at Berlin, 290, 292 

Goschen, G. J., Viscount, adviser of 
Queen Victoria, 99, 100, 153, 226, 
279, 360 

Gosford, Lord, William IV’s address 
to, 216 

Government of India Act, 1919... 
420; 1935...252, 420, 421, 424 
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Government of Ireland Act, 1920... 
206, 443 

Governmental agreements, not 
treaties proper, 437 

Governor, in colonies and protector- 
ates, commission of, under sign 
manual and signet, 72 ; exercises 
prerogative of mercy without 
interference, 337 n. 3, 383 ; 

martial law exercised by, 384 ; 
petitions presented to, 382 ; Royal 
instructions to, 72, 341 

Governor-General, in Dominions, 
vii, viii ; appointment of, 72 ; on 
advice of Dominion Government, 
429 ; discretionary powers of, as 
to appointment and removal of 
Ministers and dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, 139, 140, 170, 171, 179, 180 ; 
may determine salutes, 359 ; 
precedence of, 342 ; prerogative of 
mercy exercised by, 337; recom- 
mendations for Dominion honours 
referred to, 351 ; removal of, 
430 ; responsibility of, in case of 
martial law, 384 ,* of maintenance 
of order, 386 

Governor-General of Irish Free 
State, becomes a dependent on 
Irish Government, 180; by appoint- 
ment and removal by Govern- 
ment, 429, 430 ; has power to 
assent to Bill for secession, 450 ; 
proposal to abolish oflice of, 
430 71. 1 

Governor-General of Union of South 
Africa, is given power to declare 
neutrality, 445 ; secession, 449, 
450 

Graham, Sir James, relation of, to 
Lord Palmerston, 90, 91 

Grand Cross of Order of Bath, 
high honour, 346 

Grand Fleet at Scapa, George V 
visits, 322 

Grand Master of the Order of St 
Michael and St George, in 
royal gift, 258, 259 

Grand Master of the Order of the 
British Empire, Queen Mary as 
(1936), 344 n. 2 

Grand Serjeanty, offices at coro- 
nation held in, 26 

Granville, 2nd Earl, intermediary 
between Queen Victoria and 
Ministers, 9, 90, 92, 94, 97, 252, 
266, 267, 364 


Great Seal, of realm, use of, 72-4 ; 
assent to royal marriages under, 
39 ; of Irish Free State, 72, 437 ; 
of Union of South Africa, 72, 
437, 438 

Great War, 1914-18... 294-6, 322, 
323, 324 

Greece, British relations with, 264, 
270, 285, 286, 293, 295, 296, 320 
Greindl, Baron, author of legend of 
encirclement of Germany, 287 
Grenville Ministry (1806-7), dis- 
missed, 65, 67 

Greville, Charles, on Lord Mel- 
bourne’s attitude to William IV, 
216 

Grey, Earl, of the Reform Bill, 
relations of, with William 
65, 83, 84, 186, 197, 215, 216, 
281 n, 1 

Grey, General the Hon, Charh's, 
Private Secu-etary to Queen, 80 
Grey, Sir Charles, member of 
Canadian commission (1835), 21 B 
Grey, Sir Edward, later Vhseount, 
Foreign Secretary (1905-16), 108, 
160, 240, 241, 289, 292, 293, 323, 
348 

Grey de Ruthyn, Lord, at coronation , 
27 

Guardian of the Kingdom, 43 
Guardianship of Constitution, Orow'ii 
duties in respect of, 183-213 
Guards, age of entry into, Edward 
VII on, 315 ; ragging in, 316 n. 1 
Gully, W., later Viscount Selby, 
chosen Speaker, 232 7i. 2 


Habbah Corpus Acts, 1879 and 18 HI 

...381 

Haig, Douglas, later Earl, pnnnotion 
favoured by Edward VII, 31 H; 
substitution of, for Lord Freiudu 
323 ; suflers disaster in March 
1918 through lack of reinfor(‘e- 
monta, 324 

Hailaham, 1). Hogg, 1st Viscount 
fluggeats Cabinet eompromise on 
unanimity, 137 

Haldane, K. B,, later 1st Viscount, 
Secretary of State for War, and 
IfOrd Chancellor in Mr Asquith 
ministry. Lord Chancellor in 
1924.. .108, 116, 128, 240* 293; 
reforms in army, 316, 317 
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Halifax, Lord, moves vote in defence 
of Lord Milner, 238 
Halifax, Lord, 94 ; on relation of 
Queen Victoria to Lords Com- 
missioners of tlie Admiralty, 360, 
361 

Halsbury, 1st Earl of, opposes 
alteration of coronation oath, 7, 
367, 368 ; passing of Parliament 
BiU, 200, 203 

Hamilton, Lord George, opposes 
Lord Curzon’s proposals for Delhi 
durbar, 414; resigns in 1903... 
237 

Hanover, former connection of, 
with United Elingdom, 10, 11 ; 
neutrality of, in British wars, 
444, 445, 446 ; use of arms of, 
discarded, 339 

Hanoverian dynasty, responsible 
government under, 63, 64 
Harcourt, L., later Viscount, attacks 
House of Lords, 192 
Harcourt, Six William, 75, 101, 103, 
227 

Hardinge, Sir Charles, later Vis- 
count, Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, adviser of 
Edward VII, 280, 282, 319; 
becomes Governor-General of 
India (1910), 319 
Hardy, Thomas, O.M., 346 
Hardy, W. J., on Queen Victoria’s 
claim to be Head of the Church, 
364 

Harley, Robert, removed from 
ojffice by Queen Anne, 63 
Head of the Church of England, 
Queen Victoria as, 364 ; of the 
Church of Scotland, 364 
Healy, Timothy, first Governor- 
General of Irish Free State, 429 
Heligoland, cession of, to Germany 
in 1890, approved by Parliament 
and Queen, 247, 283, 300 
Henderson,Arthur,Labourpolitician, 
member of Mr Lloyd George’s 
Government (1916), and successor 
(1931) to Mr MacDonald as head of 
Labour Party, 119, 132, 134, 199 ; 
proposes abolition of political 
honours, 350 

Henrietta, daughter of Charles I, 5 
Henry III, accession to throne of, 2 ; 
minority of, 57 

Henry IV, title to throne asserted 
by, 2, 3 


Henry VI, title to throne of, 3 ; 

insanity of, 46, 47 
Henry VII, title to throne of, 3 
Henry VIII, accession to throne of, 
3 ; attempts to bind successor, 
14 ; to secure regency for son, 46 ; 
establishes unity with people, 57 ; 
Head of Church, 364 ; regulates 
precedence, 38, 341 ; uses stamp, 
49 

Herbert, Sir A., appointed to 
Christiania by Edward VII, 291 
Herbert, S., relation of, to Lord 
Palmerston, 89, 90 
Hereditary character of kingship, 1-5 
Hereditary excise, 391 
Hereditary honours, cannot be 
taken away save by Act of 
Parliament, 352 

Hereditary revenues in Canada and 
Colonies, William IV refuses to 
part with, 400 

Hereditary revenues of Crown, 
prerogative, 388-91 ; statutory, 
391 

Hereditary revenues of Ireland 
surrendered by Crown, 392 
Hereditary revenues of Scotland, 
save principality, surrendered by 
Crown, 392 

Hereditary standard bearer of 
Scotland, 27 
Herkomer, Sir H., 348 
HerscheU, Lord, not appointed Lord- 
in-waiting to Edward VII, 109 
Hertzog, General F. B. M., Prime 
Minister of Union of South Africa 
since 1924, asserts divisibility 
of Crown, 438 ; right of neutrality, 
444-6 ; right of secession, 447, 
449, 450 ; holds that inter- 

imperial relations are international 
in character, 443, 444 
Hicks Beach, Sir M., Secretary for 
Ireland, 95 

High Commissioner to the General 
Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, 373 

High Commissioners for the Do- 
minions, and India, take part in 
accession proclamation in 1936 
...18 ; can advise Eling direct 
for governments, 81 ; channels of 
communication between Dominion 
and British Governments, 436 
High Commissioners for the United 
Kingdom in Dominions, 436, 437 
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Higli Court of tlie Commonwealtli 
of Australia, decides finally issues 
of powers inter se of Common- 
wealth and States, 429 
Hindus, rivalry of, with Muhamma- 
dans, 416 

Hoare -Laval terms to settle 
Ethiopian dispute, unsatisfactory 
character of, 175, 182, 199 
Holkar of Indore, resignation of 
two successive rulers, 411 
Holy Sacrament, procession of 
(1908), causes political difficulties, 
258, 368 

Homage, at coronation, 24, 25 ; of 
Indian Princes, 407 
Home Rule for Ireland, controversy 
over, 149, 151, 164-7, 188, 200-7, 
213, 253, 254 

Home Secretary, appeals for pardon 
to, 333, 334, 336, 337 ; petitions 
addressed to, 382 ; petition for 
fiat sent to, 330 ; reports on 
Parliamentary business to Edward 
VII, 256 ; responsible for public 
order, 386 ; warrants to wear 
decorations countersigned by, 
356 

Honours, Crown as fountain of, as 
regards coinages, medals and 
stamps, 357-9 ; royal ensigns and 
flags, 339-41 ; titles of honour and 
precedence, 341-57, 412 ; salutes, 
359-62 

Honours (Prevention of Abuses) 
Act, 1925.. .350 

Hoover, Herbert, President of the 
United States, moratorium 
suggested by (1931), 131 
Hopetoun, Earl of, later 1st 
Marquis of Linlithgow, Lord 
Chamberlain, becomes first 
Governor- General of Common- 
wealth of Australia (1901), 403 
Hornby, Rear-Admiral, in “Fatal 
Gun ” incident, 360 
Horne, Sir Robert, supports Mr 
Lloyd George in 1922... 123 
Horton, Mrs, marries Duke of 
Cumberland, 38 

Houghton, Lord, motion by, on 
acceptance of foreign decorations, 
355 

House of Lords, Prime Minister not 
now to sit in, 126 

House of Lords, relations with House 
of Commons and Crown, under 


William IV, 1831-2.. .65, 66, 83, 
84, 184-6 ; under Queen Victoria, 
186-9 ; under Edward VII, 161- 
4, 189-98 ; under George V, 
1910-11.. .164-7, 200-7; 1913-14 
...208-13 ; subject to attack by Mr 
Lloyd George, 240 ,* trial of Queen 
Consort by, 32 

House of Windsor, replaces House of 
Hanover or Brunswick, 11 
Howth, gun-running at (1914), 166 
Hyde Park demonstration (1884), 
on franchise issue, 188 


Iddesleigh, Earl of, appeals to 
public by, 232 ; supersession of, 
227 n. 3, 231 ; see Northcote, Sir 
Stafford 

Idiots, Crown protection of, 337, 
338 

Ill-health, arrangements for royal, 
49, 50 

Immunities of the Crown and its 
servants, 57, 328-32 
Impeachment of Ministers, threat- 
ened by William IV, 142 
Imperial character of Crown, 14, 
15, 17 

Imperial Conference, 1911... 432 
Imperial Conference, 1923. ..170, 435 
Imperial Conference, 1926, defines 
dominion status, 425 ; on treaty 
making, 435, 436, 442 ; refuses to 
recognise right of neutrality, 447 
Imperial Conference, 1930, on 
position of Crown, 12, 447 ; of 
Governor-General, vii, 429 ; on 
inter-imperial tribunal, 442 ; on 
treaty making, 435, 436 
Imperial Conference on the operation 
of Dominion legislation and 
Merchant Shipping, 1929, drafts 
Statute of Westminster, 449 
Imperial Defence Committee, 314, 
315 

Imperial Parliament, l(‘gislati%’'C5 
powers of, before 1 93 1. , . 424 ; 
limitation by Statute of We.st- 
minster, 427, 428 ; possibility of 
legally binding future Pariia- 
ments, 13, 14 
Imperial preference, 126 
Imperialism, sane view of Queen 
Victoria as to, 400, 405, 406, 407 
Incapacity of King, arrangements 
for, in case of absence, 43-5 ; ill- 
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health, 49, 50 ; infancy, 45, 46 ; 
insanity, 46,49 ; nnfitness to rule, 
47-9 

Indemnity, for martial law actions, 
384 

Indemnity Act, 1920... 384 n. 1 
India, Empress of, Queen Victoria 
becomes, 9 ; Governor-General of, 
71, 423 ; honours in, 344, 345 ; 
law and order in, 387 ; member of 
League of Nations, 434 ; position 
of, as regards army, 306-8, 407, 
408; as regards foreign policy, 
439 ; progress of government in, 
under Queen Victoria, 407-12; 
under Edward VII, 413-17 ; 
under George V, 420-4 
Indian army. Queen Victoria urges 
reinforcement of (1857), 306 ; 
constitutional issues as to, 224, 
306-8, 407, 408 
Indian despatches, 251 n. 1 
Indian Princes, attitude of Queen 
Victoria towards, 10, 407-12 ; 
of Edward VII, 414, 416; of 
George V, 420-2 ; precedence of, 
342 . 

Indian troops at Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee, 412 

Individual views of Cabinet Minis- 
ters, Crown and, 249, 250 
Infancy, arrangements for royal, 45, 
46 

Infants, care of, by Crown, 337, 338 
Influence of Crown, contrasted with 
that of Governor-General, vii, viii ; 
in ecclesiastical matters, 363-71 ; 
in respect of dissolution of Parlia- 
ment and dismissal of Ministers, 
139-82 ; of foreign affairs, 261- 
304; of formation and termin- 
ation of Ministries, 83-138 ; of 
honours, 339-62 ; of national 
defence, 305-24 ; of poHcy of 
Ministers, 214r-60 

Insanity, arrangements for royal, 
46, 47 

Inspector-General, army, 314 
Insurrection, martial law in case of, 
383, 384 

Inter-imperial relations, law* govern- 
ing, 441-4 ; see also Neutrality 
Inter-imperial tribimal, abortive 
proposal for an, 442, 443 
International law, how far applic- 
able to inter-imperial relations, 
441-4 


International affairs, character and 
extent of Dominion autonomy 
in respect of, 426-32 
Internment of aliens in wartime, 380 
Interregnum not possible, 16, 49 ; 
doctrine of perpetuity of Crown, 
56 

Interviews of Edward VII, as instru- 
ments of public policy, 296 
Invergorden, mutiny at, grave 
results of (1931), 321, 322 
Ionian Islands, surrender of British 
Protectorate, 283 n. 1 
Iraq, allied With Crown, 419 ; 

security of, a British interest, 440 
Ireland, arms of, 339 ; Edward VII’s 
interest in, 235, 236 ; George V’s 
interest in, 18, 206 ; Queen 

Victoria’s visit to (1900), 276, 312 ; 
renunciation of legislative power 
over (1783), 427 ; united with 
Great Britain, 8, 339, 343, 363; 
see Home Rule for Ireland, Irish 
Pree State, and Northern Ireland 
Irish Pree State, a Dominion, 12 ; 
adopts own seals, 72, 437 ; appeal 
from Supreme Court of, 60, 428 ; 
coinage in, 358 ; constitutional 
change in, 431 ; flag of, 341 ; 
fishery rights in, 390 ; Governor- 
General of, mode of appointment, 
72, 429 ; of removal, 430 ; proposal 
to abolis}i, 430 ; honours in, 351 ; 
legislative powers of, 426-8 ; 
member of League of Nations, 
434 ; reservation of Bills abolished 
in, 428 ; treaty making in, 433-7 ; 
views of, as to divisibility of Crown, 
438-41 ; international character 
of inter-imperial relations, 441-3 ; 
neutrality, 447 ; secession, 447- 
51 

Irish Pree State Nationals, 379, 
450-2 

Irish Guards, 312 

Irish Land Purchase Act, defeat of 
Mr Balfour on working of, 159 
Irish Nationalists, 154, 155, 166, 
254, 386 

Irish Nationality and Status of 
Aliens Act, 1935. ..450 
Irish peerages, 343 
Irish rebellion, 1916... 205, 387 
Irish University Bill, 1873, govern- 
ment defeat on, 148 ; Queen 
Victoria’s enquiry for information 
as to, 252 n, 1 
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Irwin, Lord, Governor-General of 
India (1926-31), 387, 423 
Isaacs, Sir Isaac, Chief Justice of 
Australia, becomes Governor- 
General, 429 

Ischl, meeting of Edward VII and 
Francis Joseph at, 289, 290 
Isle of Man, death sentences in, 
require royal signature up to 
1872... 334; lord of, has right to 
present falcons at coronation, 28 
Italy, British relations with, 263, 
265, 266, 279, 282, 292, 295, 320, 
371, 381 ; guilty of unprovoked 
aggression on Ethiopia, 175, 176, 
440 ; of use of poison gas contrary 
to treaty obligations, 260 


James I, accession to throne of, 3; 
divine right asserted by, 58 ; 
judicial functions denied to, in 
common law courts, 58, 325 ; but 
controls judges and acts through 
council and Star Chamber, 58 
James II, accession to throne of, 3 ; 
deposition of, 3, 4, 22, 47, 48; 
dispensing and suspending rights 
asserted by, 58, 59 ; right of 
petition denied by, 382 
James (III), the Old Pretender, 
Parliament extinguishes his claim 
to throne, 2 

James IV, of Scotland, marries 
Margaret of England, 3 
James, Sir Henry, Lord James of 
Hereford, on right of Crown to 
require dissolution, 158 ; on 
King’s title as Duke of Lancaster, 
14 

Jameson, Hr L. S., criminal folly 
of his incursion into South African 
Republic, 275 

Japan, British relations with, 282, 
286 ; Garter given to Emperor of 
(1906) as ally, 348 
Jewish National Home, position of 
Jews in Palestine under scheme 
for, 418 

Joint Select Committee of Parlia- 
ment, on Western Australian 
appeal for secession, 427, 428 
Jubilee celebrations of Queen 
Victoria, 406, 407 ; special honours 
granted on occasion of, 354 
Judges, appointment of, 326 ; by 
letters patent, 73 ; immunities of, 


332 ; independence of, 59 ; knight- 
hoods bestowed on, 345 ; views 
of, on King’s rights over royal 
family, 38 

Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, appeals to, 60, 326, 327 
Justice, prerogative of : Crown as 
fountain of justice, 325-8; immuni- 
ties of the Crown and its servants, 
328-32 ; Crown as parens patriae, 
337, 338 ; mercy, 332-7 
Justiciar, office of, 43 


Keeper of the Privy Purse, 356 
Kellogg Pact, Treaty for the 
Renunciation of War as an 
Instrument of National Policy, 
1928... 175, 297; relation of 

Commonwealth to, 438, 440 ; 
whether applicable between units 
of Commonwealth, 442 
Kelly Kenny, Sir T., advises 
Edward VII on military matters, 
318 

Kelvin, Lord, peerage of, 348 
Kenya, annexed to Crown, 418; 

gold of. Crown property, 389 
Keogh, Mr, Irish judge, proposal to 
remove, 326 n. 1 

Kerensky, Alexander, ineffective 
government of, in Russia, 296 
Khartum, project to advance to, 
in 1885. ..273, 274, 275 
Kimberley, Lord, supports grant 
of K.G. to Lord Lansdowno, 346 
*‘King can do no wrong,” 57, 62, 
330, 331 

King of France, style of, 10, 11 
King of Hanover, stylo of, 11 
Kingdom of Canada, stylo not 
given, 403 

Kings of Delhi, Mogul Emperors, 9 
Kingston, Saxon Kings, enthroned 
there, 24 

Kirkmabreck case, asserts judicial 
independence of Church of Scot- 
land, 373 

Kitchener, Lord, Commander-in - 
Chief in India, and Secretary of 
State for War (1914-16), 115, 165, 
318, 319, 323, 414, 415, 416, 417 
Knighton, Sir W., Private Secretax'y 
to George IV, 79 

Knollys, Sir Francis, later Lord, 
Private Secretary to Edward VII, 
80, 259 n. 1, 276, 283 
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Kondylis, General, restores King 
George to Greece, 298 
Kossuth, Hungarian patriot, not 
received by Lord Palmerston, 
264 

Kruger, Paul, President, funeral of, 
256 ; secures Dutch predominanee 
in South Africa, 238 ; William 
II’s telegram to, 275 


Labouchere, H.,not given office in 
1892... 101 ; hostile to Lord Rose- 
hery, 103 

Labour clauses of treaties of peace, 
form of ratification of conventions 
under, 437 

Labour Government of 1924.. .127, 

128, 129, 170, 171, 172, 243, 244, 
328 

Labour Government of 1929--31... 

129, 130-4, 244, 245 

Labour Party, 119, 127, 132, 134, 
136, 137, 159, 169, 170, 171, 173, 
178, 207, 208, 209, 211 
Ladies of the bedchamber, incident 
of (1839), 86, 87 

Lamsdorfi, Count, disapproves 
BjorkS compact, 287 
Lancaster, Duchy of, 14 ; revenues 
of, held by King, 395 
Land, Crown rights over, 388 ; 
origin of, 56 ; revenues from, 
surrendered by Crown in return 
for civil list, 391, 392 
Land annuities due by Irish Free 
State, controversy over, 443 
Land taxation in Mr Lloyd George’s 
budget, 192 

Land Values (Scotland) Bill, 1907, 
treatment by House of Lords of, 
192 

Lang, J. T., obtains dissolution of 
Parliament in New South Wales, 
177 

Lankester, Ray, K.C.B. for, 348 
Lansdowne, 4th Marquis of, 88, 
89, 90, 222 

Lansdowne, 5th Marquis of (Newton, 
Lansdowne), 191, 194, 199, 201, 
202, 284, 312, 346, 347, 414 
Larne, gun-running at (1914), 166 
Lascelles, Sir Francis, ambassador 
at Berlin, pro -German (Newton, 
Lansdowne, pp. 246-8, 329-36), 
275, 281, 292 

Laski, Professor H. J., 134 n, 1 


Lauderdale, Earl, claims to be 
hereditary standard bearer of 
Scotland, 27 

Lausanne, treaty (1923) of, consti- 
tutional issues arising from, 435 
Law and Custom of the Constitution, 
by Sir W. Anson, 107; Vol. II, The 
Crown (ed. Keith), cited passim 
Law, respect for, as essential basis 
of constitution, 229, 230 ; Crown’s 
duty to maintain, 22, 381, 382 
Law Officers of Crown, 327, 328 ; 

of Queen Consort, 31 
Layard, Sir H., recalled from 
Constantinople, 279 
League of Nations Covenant, position 
of Dominions under, 434 ; Art. 
10, violation of, by Italy, 175 ; 
Art. 16, violation of, by British 
Government, 176; Art. 18, regis- 
tration of inter-imperial agree- 
ments as treaties under, 441, 442, 
444; Art. 22, mandates under, 418 
League of Nations Union, ballot 
under, 174 

Lecky, W., dissuades establishment 
of Prince of Wales as Viceroy of 
Ireland, 235 

Lee, Sir S-, King Edward VII, ix, 
245 ; cited passim 

Legislative authority, of British Par- 
liament in respect of Dominions, 
427, 428 ; of Dominion Parlia- 
ments, 426, 427, 428, 431, 432 
Legislative Committee of Chnrch 
Assembly, 370 

Leigh, Pemberton, offered Lord 
Chancellorship, 91 
Leighton, Sir F., peerage for, 348 
Leopards (alias lions) in royal arms, 
339 

Leopold, of Hohenzollern, candidate 
for Spanish throne (1870), 268 
Leopold I, King of Belgium, 41, 261 
Leopold II, King of Belgium, Edward 
VII refuses to meet, 284 
Leopold, Prince, Duke of Albany, 
annuity for, 393 ; erroneous views 
on Queen’s speech (1881), 75 
Letters of Queen Victoria, as 
authority, ix ; cited passim ; 
editorial defects in, 253 n. 2 
Letters on Imperial Relations, Indian 
Reform, Constitutional and Inter- 
national Law, 1916-1935, by A. 
Berriedale Keith, cited, 213, 252, 
430, 431, 438, 441, 443, 444, 448 
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Letters Patent, forms and uses of, 
69, 72, 334, 342 

Lewis, Sir George, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 90 

Lewisham, Lord, as Lord Great 
Chamberlain of George V, 27 
Liberal Party, 120, 127, 136, 137, 
148, 149, 150, 157, 154, 155, 166, 
168, 169, 170, 171, 187, 198, 210, 
211, 328 

Liberal Unionists, 155 ; see, also 
Unionists 

Liberty of discussion, 381 
Liberty of the person, 381 
Licence to use royal arms, 339 
Liddon, Dr H. P., as bishop of 
Oxford, negatived by Queen 
Victoria, 368 

Lieutenant-Commander, creation of 
office of, without consulting George 
V, 260 

Limitation of naval armaments, 
London treaties of 1930 and 1936 
bind whole Commonwealth, 439 
Limits on effective royal authority 
as against Ministers, 178, 179, 
245-8, 298-304 

Lincoln, A., President of United 
States, assassination of, evokes 
Queen Victoria’s sympathy, 277 
Lincolnshire, 1st Marquis of, Lord 
Groat Chamberlain, 27 
Linlithgow, 2nd Marquis of, 
Governor-General of India, 423 
Liquor, George V’s abstinence from, 
during War, 322, 323 
Lisbon, representation of Union of 
South Africa at, 436 ; visit to, by 
Edward VII in 1903. ..282 
Liverpool, Lord, on collective 
responsibility of Cabinet, 249 ; 
overrides wishes of George IV, 366 
Lloyd George, D., Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (1908), 112, 163 ». 1, 
192 ; disapproval of, by Edward 
VII, 190, 194, 197, 240, 241, 243 ; 
Minister of Munitions, 115, 116, 
117 ; Prime Minister, 1916-22... 
118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 
167, 168, 169, 206, 298 ; refuses to 
accept National Government, 173 ; 
responsibility of, for hesitation to 
declare War in 1914,. .294; urges 
publication of American debt 
correspondence, 250, 251 ; views 
of, on honours, 349, 350 ; war mis- 
management by, 324 


Locarno Pact, 1925, attitude of 
Dominions to, 297, 435, 439 
Loftus, Lord Augustus, recalled 
from Berlin, 278 

London treaty, of 1930 on naval 
limitation, 297, 439; of 1936... 
297, 439, 440 

Londonderry, Marquis of. President 
of the Board of Education, 107 ; 
President of the Council, 237 
Long, Walter, later Viscount, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, 236 
Long Parliament, restrains royal 
prerogative, 59 ; work of, com- 
pleted by Act of Settlement, 325 
Lonsdale, Lord, Queen Victoria 
prepared to give Garter to, 354 
Lord Advocate corrects Queen 
Victoria’s claim to be Head of 
Church of Scotland, 372 
Lord Chamberlain, controls per- 
formance of plays, 280 ; depart- 
ment of, accounts audited, 397 
Lord Chancellor, appoints half 
membership of EccleHiastical 
Committee, 370 ; custodian of 
Great Seal of Ilealm, 73, 74 ; 
ecclesiastical patronage of, 367; 
judicial functions of, 326 ; powers 
of, as to infants, idiots and luna- 
tics, 338 ; warrants by, for me of 
Great Seal, 73 ; writs summoning 
peers issued by, 73 
Lord Chan<*ellor of Tndand, aboli- 
tion of o9i(H^ prcv(‘ntH election of 
representative peers, 343 
Lord Great Cliamberlain, at coro- 
nation, 20, 23, 27 
Lord High Admiral, ofiice of, 359 
Lord High Constable of Scotland, 27 
Lord High Steward of Irelami, 27 
Lord Mayor of Cork, cast* <»f , 336 
Lord Mayor of liondon, at pro- 
clamation of King, 17, IH; in 
coronation (;eremony, 28 ; rceeivcH 
baronetcy, 345 

Lord of the Isles, heir appanait as, 36 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, sonu*- 
timt‘s recHuves a baroned cy, 345 
Lord Steward, not poliUc'al cdlice, 
accounts of departmcait auciitcal, 
397 

Lords of Appeal in Ordinary, 326 
Lords Justices, in royal a!)Hen<a% 43, 
44 ; to sign documentH, 49 
Lords Justices of Appeal, selectcMl by 
Prime Minister, 326 
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Loring, Arthur, Private Secretary 
to Secretary of State for War, 316 
Lome, Marquis of, marries Princess 
Louise, 39, 40 . 

Loss of British nationahty, 376, 
377 • in case of Irish Nationals, 
450,'451 . . ^ ^ 

Louhet, M. , President, visits London, 

283 

Loudon, Lord, bears spurs at coro- 
nation (1911), 27 

Louis of Battenberg, Prince, super- 
session of, 243; fails to keep 
George V informed, 260 
Louis Philippe, King of Prance, 
Queen Victoria and, 261 
Louise, Princess, married to the 
Marquis of Lome, 41 ; annuity 
granted to, 394 

Lowe, Robert, Queen Victorias 
refusal of, as Minister, ^ 96; 
removed from Chancellorship of 
Exchequer, 148 

Lunacy and Mental Deficiency Acts, 
338 

Lunatics, Crown protection of, 337, 
338 

Lynch, Col. A., case of, 335, 336 ^ 
Lyndhurst, Lord, on Queen’s visits 
overseas, 45; on William IV’s 
position in 1832... 186 
Lyon King of Arms, Scotland, at 
coronation, 28; coercive juris- 
diction of, 340 

Lyttelton, Alfred, Colonial Secretary 
(1903-5), 238, 256, 258, 357 
Lytton, Lord, proclaims Queen 
Victoria as Empress, 10, 408; 
resists ill-treatment of Indians, 
411, 412 


Maamtbaska murder case, 228 
McCarthy, J. H., leader of Irish 
Nationalists in 1892... 155 
MacDonald, J. R., Labour leader. 
Prime Minister, 1924, 1929—31, and 
as head of National Government 
1931-5.. .79, 127, 128, 129, 130-5, 
170, 171, 243, 244 ; abuses (1908) 
Emperor of Germany and Czar of 
Russia, 280, 281 

Macdonald, Sir John, Prime 
Minister of Canada (1867), seeks 
title of Kingdom for Canada in 
1867. ..403 


MacDonneU, Sir A., later Lord, Irish 
policy under, 235, 236 
McKenna, R., explains constitutional 
aspects of budget controversy, 
192, 193 ; expresses appreciation 
of Edward VII’s attitude in 
education controversy, 241 ; 
transferred to Admiralty (1908), 

112 

Mackenzie King, W. L., Prime 
Minister of Canada, refused dis- 
solution by Lord Byng in 1926... 
145, 146 

Macleod, Dr Norman, advises Queen 
Victoria in spiritual matters, 372 
MacNeill, Professor J. Swift, on 
dissolution of Parliament, 176 
Mahdi (Mohammed Ahmed of 
Dongola), contest with the, 273, 
274, 275 

Maitland, Prof. P. W., on possibility 
of royal abdication, 179 ; on right 
of Privy Councillor to tender 
advice to Sovereign, 220 
Malan, Dr D. F., leader of Nationalist 
Party, Union of South Africa, 
denounces double nationality, 451, 
452 

Malta, grant of limited self-govern- 
ment to (1918—36), 418 ; Papal 
influence against Crown at, 371 ; 
sending of Indian troops to, 408 
Mandate, from electorate, as 

authority for action or legislation, 
13, 144, 166, 170, 189, 244, 301 ; 
in case of fundamental consti- 
tutional change, 208—13 
Mandates, system of, under League 
of Nations Covenant, 418 
Manipur, murders at, Queen 

Victoria’s attitude towards, 409, 
410 

Marchand Mission, Queen Victoria’s 
attitude towards, 276, 405 
Margaret, Princess, of Connaught, 
marriage treaty of, 40 
Margaret, sister of Henry VIII, and 
wife of James IV of Scotland, 3 
Marie, Princess, daughter of Duke 
of Edinburgh, Crown Princess and 
Queen of Rumania, 40 
Marmion, Sir W. Scott’s, 28 
Marriage of members of royal 
family. King’s control of, 38-41 ; 
of Queen Dowager, 32 
Married women, nationality of, 376, 
377 
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Martial law, proclaimed outside 
realm, 383, 384 

Mary, Princess, daughter of Henry 
VII, precedent of her marriage to 
non-royal person, 40 n. 1 
Mary, Princess Royal, Countess of 
Harewood, 27 

Mary, Queen, accession to throne of, 
2 ; styled Princess of Wales under 
Henry VIII, 37 ; uses stamp for 
signature, 49 

Mary, Queen, accession of, to 
Crown, 4 ; acts in King’s absence, 
44 ; relations of, to William III, 33 
Mary, Queen, wife of George V, 25, 
26, 31, 33, 50, 51, 344 n. 1 
Mass, as superstitious, 6, 40 
Master of the Buckhounds, office 
dropped (1901), 394 
Master of the Horse, 397 
Matthews, H., becomes Viscount 
LlandafE, 104 w. 1 
May, Sir George, report of Committee 
under, 1931... 130 

May brick, Mrs, case of {Letters, 
ser. 3, i. 527), 334 

Medals, should bo approved by 
Crown, 356-8 

Mediterranean status quo, treaty for, 
287 

Melbourne, Lord, Prime Minister 
(1834-41), under William IV, 66, 
77, 84, 85, 86, 205, 216 ; under 
Queen Victoria, 34, 41, 86, 87, 141, 
142, 217, 218, 224, 250 
Merchant Shipping, removal of 
restrictions on dominion legis- 
lative powers as to, 428 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, use of 
flags regulated by, 340 
Merchant Shipping Conference, 1907, 
approves restricted use of 
Dominion legislative powers, 425 ; 
see also Commonwealth Merchant 
Shipping Agreement, 1931 
Mercy, prerogative of, 332-7, 383 ; 
delegated in Dominions and 
Colonies, etc., to Governor, 336, 
337, 383 ; royal pardon does not 
bar impeachment (1679), 62 ; 
sign manual warrant suflices for, 
71 

Mesopotamian disaster, Lord Har- 
dinge’s responsibility for, 319 
Metier of King (E. Legge, King 
Mdtmrd in Ms True Colours, 
pp. 81, 82), 284 


Middle Party, Lord Rosebery’s 
efforts to form, 254, 255 
Midlothian campaign, Gladstone’s, 
disapproved by Queen \dctoria, 
97 

Mikado, The, performance of, tem- 
porarily forbidden, 286 
Milford Haven, Marquis of, formerly 
Prince Louis of Battenbcrg, 12 ?i.l 
Military agreement with Prance in 

1912.. .293 

Military forces, use of, to protect 
British subjects overseas, 380 ; 
to repress civil disorder, 386 
Military officers, breach of duty (jf, in 

1914.. . 165, 321 ; failure to notify 
at once to George V, 260 

Milner, 1st Viscount, fatal policy of, 
in South Africa, 238 ; memlxT of 
War Cabinet, 119 

Mines of gold and silver as royal 
property, 389 

Minister-in-waiting (dispensed with 
in 1936), 78 ; Mr Lloyd (ieorge not 
called to serve as, to Edward A'll, 
197 

Minister of Transport, legal liability 
of, 331 

Ministerial resjmnsibility for royal 
acts, 61-8, 222 ; in ease of hoiH>urH, 
345, 346, 347, 352 
Ministries, formation anri t.(*rmina- 
tion of, under Edward \'n : 

1901- 2 (Salisbury), 105 

1902- 5 (Balfour), 105, 106, 107, 
159-61 

1905-8 (Campbell- iknnerrnan}» 
107-9 

1908-10 (Asquith), 109-13, 161 3, 
189-98 

Ministries, formation and t<*rndnii- 
tion of, under George ; 
1910-15 (Asquith), 113. 164 7 

1915- 16 (Asquith), 114 16 

1916- 22 (Lloyd (leorge), 116 20, 
167, 168 

1922- 3 (Bonar Law). 121, 122, 
169 

1923- 4 (Baldwin), 126, 169, 170 
1924 (MacDonald), 127. 128. I2t>, 

170, 17L 172. 243, 244. 32H 

1924- 9 (Baldwin), 129, 172. 214. 
245 

1929-31 (MacDonald). 129. 130 4. 
244. 245 

1931-5 (MacDonald). 134 H. 172 4 
1935- (Baldwin). 138, 174 4 
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Ministries, formation and termina- 
tion of, under Queen Victoria : 
1837-41 (Melbourne), 87, 141, 142, 
143 

1841-6 (Peel), 87 
1846-52 (Lord Jobn EusseU), 87, 
88 143 

1852’ (Derby), 88, 143 
1852-5 (Aberdeen), 88, 89, 144 
1855-8 (Palmerston), 89, 144, 145 

1858- 9 (Derby), 91, 145 

1859- 65 (Palmerston), 91, 92, 
146, 147 

1865- 6 (Lord Russell), 92, 93, 146 

1866- 8 (Derby), 93, 146 

1868 (Disraeli), 93, 94, 146, 147 
1868-74 (Gladstone), 94, 147-9 
1874-80 (Disraeli), 94, 95, 149 
1880-5 (Gladstone), 95-8, 150, 
186—8 

1885- 6 (Salisbury), 98, 99, 150, 
151 

1886 (Gladstone), 99, 100, 151 

1886- 92 (SaUsbury), 100, 101, 152 
1892-4 (Gladstone), 100, 101 

1894- 5 (Rosebery), 102, 103, 189 

1895- 1901 (Salisbury), 104, 154 
Minto, Earl of, Governor-General of 

India, part author of Reforms of 
1909.. .415, 416 
Misprision of treason, 379 
Molesworth, Sir W., first Radical in 
Cabinet, 89 

Montagu, E., Secretary of State for 
India, proposes reform scheme, 
420 ; resignation of, 297 
Montenegro, attacks Turkey in 
1912-13.. .293 

Morier, Sir Robert, 2nd Secretary at 
Berlin, and Ambassador to Russia, 
explains mode of forcing Prance 
into war of 1870. , .268 ; unpopular- 
ity of, with German Government, 
279 

Morley, John, Viscount Morley of 
Blackburn, Secretary of State for 
India (1906-10) and Lord Presi- 
dent (1910-14), 112, 199, 294, 318, 
319, 387 n. 1, 415, 416, 417 
Morocco, British interests in, 282, 
■ 287, 292 

Muhammadans in India, appeal to 
George V before abolition of 
Khalifate, 297 ; rivalry between, 
and Hindus, 416 
Muller, P. Max, P.C., 348 
MuUah, in Somaliland, 259 


Munition workers, George V en- 
courages, 322, 323 
Munitions, shortage of, as part cause 
of coalition of 19 15... 115 
Mustapha Kemal, saves Turkish 
independence, 297 
Mysore, Maharajah of, restoration 
of office of (1881), 411 


Hafoleon I, 262 
Napoleon III, 262, 263, 264, 265 
Natal, application of responsible 
government to (1893), 404; in- 
vasion of, does not destroy local 
allegiance, 379 

National Government, 1 93 1-6 ... 1 30- 
8, 172-7, 181 

National Labour Party, nominal 
body, 137, 173 

National Volunteers, in Ireland, 
illegal force, 166, 200, 321 
Nationalist Party in Ireland, 154, 
155, 166, 254 

Natives, Queen Victoria’s interest 
in welfare of, 404, 411, 412, 416 
Natural -born British subjects, 374, 
375; loss of status, 376, *377; posi- 
tion of Irish nationals as, 450, 451 
Naturalisation, principles of, 375 ; 
local, 377 

Naval conferences of London, 1930. . . 

297, 439; 1935-6.. .297, 439, 440 
Naval entente with France, 1912... 
320 

Naval estimates of 1909. ..257 
Naval forces, use of, to protect 
British subjects overseas, 380 ; to 
put down domestic disorder, 386 
Naval law, German, proves hostility 
to Britain, 289 

Navy, attitude towards, of Queen 
Victoria, 305 ; of Edward VII, 
319, 320 ; of George V, 322, 323 ; 
mutiny in, at Invergorden (1931), 
321, 322 ; use of, in aid of civil 
power, 386 

Neapolitan Government, Lord Pal- 
merston’s attitude towards, 263 ; 
see also Two Sicilies 
Neutrality, prerogative right to 
declare, 265 ; may be exercised 
by Governor of Union of South 
Airica, 444; question of main- 
tenance of, in American civil war, 
277 ; in Italian war (1859), 265, 
266 
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jNeutrality of Dominions, alleged 
right of, 444-7 

New Brunswick, responsible govern- 
ment in (1848), 402 
Newcastle, Duke of, refuses to join 
government (1858), 91 
Newfoundland, a Dominion, 12 ; but 
constitution in abeyance, 432 ; 
flag of, 341 ; land in, royal property, 
388 ; legislative powers open to, 
426-8 ,* not member of League of 
Nations, 434 ; responsible govern- 
ment in (1856), 402 
New Guinea, annexation of, approved 
by Queen Victoria, 404 
New South Wales, responsible 
government in (1855), 402 
New Zealand, responsible govern- 
ment in (1855-6), 402 ; since 
1907 a Dominion, 12 ; attitude of, 
in Chanak appeal, 121 ; consti- 
tutional change in, 41 ; flag of, 341 ; 
has not yet accepted Statute of 
Westminster, 432 ; land in, 389 ; 
legislative powers available to, 
426-8 ; rights of, in treaty matters, 
433-8 ; seat of, in League of 
Nations Assembly, 434 
Nicolson, Sir Arthur, later Lord 
Carnock, in attendance on Edward 
VII, 280 

Nield, Mr, bequest by, to Queen 
Victoria, 393 

Nigeria, secured for Britain (1898- 
1900), 405 

Nightingale, Elorence, Queen 
Victoria’s approval of efforts by, 
306 

Nizam of Hyderabad, controversy 
over Berar with, 421 ; title of, 420 
Nolle prosequi^ used to stop prosecu- 
tions, 327, 328 

Norfolk, Duke of. Premier Duke, a 
Roman Catholic, 25 
Norman Conquest, effect of, on 
position of King, 55,56; strengthens 
feudalism, 1 

Norman by. Marquis of, Ambassador 
Extraordinary at Paris, ignored by 
Lord Palmerston, 264 
North, Lord, relations of, with 
George III, 64 

Northcliffe, Lord, influence of, on 
political changes in 1915-16. . .115, 
117 ; on unsatisfactory terms of 
peace settlement, 296 
Northcote, Sir Stafford, leader of 


Conservative Party in House of 
Commons, 99, 151 ; see also 

Iddesleigh 

Northern Dalmatia, promised un- 
fairly to Italy (1915), 295 
Northern Ireland, 164, 206 ; relation 
of, to Irish Free State, 448 
Northern Rhodesia, registration with 
League of Nations of accords of 
Oct. 2, 1931, and Sept. 26, 1932, 
between Union of South Africa 
and, 444 

Norway, Edward VII and establish- 
ment of kingdom of, 285 
Nova Scotia, responsible govern- 
ment (1848) in, 402 


Oath of allegiance, does not create 
allegiance, 377, 378 ; in Dominions, 
378 

Oath of fidelity, of nobles to King, 1, 
25 

Oath to preserve Church of Scotland, 
7, 8, 19; difficulties arising out of, 
372 ; see also Coronation oath 

Oblation, of King at coronation, 2«5 ; 
of Queen, 26 

0’Bi‘ien, Smith, proposes to levy war 
on Crown, 230 

Officers of Crown, hold office at 
pleasure, 329 ; claims against, in 
contract and tort, 57, 330, 331, 
332 ; tenure of, not now affected 
by demise of Crown, 29, 30 

Old Sarum, decayed constituency, 
185 

Olivier, Lord, in Labour Governme^nt 
of 1924.. .128 

Opinions on public affairs, Crown 
should only express in accordance 
with ministerial advice, William 
IV, 214, 215 ; Queen Victoria, 
222, 223 

Orb with tlie cross, at coronation, 23 

Orchardson, Mr, knighthood ft^r, 
348 

Order of Agricultural Merit of 
Quebec, 358 

Order of Merit, Crown and, 345, 340 

Order of St Michael and St George, 
345, 346 

Order of St Patrick, loss of jewels of, 
236 ; Lord Pirrio’s admission to, 
347 

Order of the Bath, 344, 346, 348 
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Order of the British Empire, 344; 

reckless distribution of, 347 
Orders in Council, form and uses of, 
70, 71, 74, 260, 327, 359, 385, 404 
Orders of the Indian Empire and the 
Star of India, 344, 345 
Osborne, Bernal, appointed to 
Admiralty, 89 

Osborne House, disposal of, on 
Queen Victoria’s death, 397 ; 
dispute at, over Queen Victoria’s 
speech (1881), 75, 409 
Ottawa agreements 1932... 137, 138 
Ottawa, selected by Queen Victoria 
as Canadian capital, 403 ; re- 
presentation of foreign powers at, 
436 


Pacifico, Don, Lord Palmerston’s 
action in case of, 264 
Palestine, British mandate for, 
difficulties of, 418, 419 
Pallium, at coronation, 23 
Palmerston, Lord, Foreign Secretary, 
disputes with Queen Victoria, 88, 
251, 263-5 ; Prime Minister, 
1855-8.. .90, 91 ; 1859-65.. .92, 

146, 219, 222, 250, 261, 265, 266, 
267, 277 ; rebukes Queen Victoria, 
53, 219, 222 ; on ecclesiastical 
appointments, 219, 366 
Paper duties bill, 1860, Lords’ 
rejection of, 190 

Papist, King may not marry a, 5 
Paramountcy, nature of Crown’s, in 
Indian afiairs, 421, 422 
Pardon, 62, 71, 332-7 ; see Mercy 
Parens patriae. Crown as, 337, 338 
Paris, Dominion diplomatic re- 
presentatives at, 436 ; Edward 
VIPs visit to (1903), 283 
Paris Exhibition, 1855... 355 
Parliament, of United Eangdom of 
Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, assembles on death of 
King, 19 ; contracts subject to pro- 
vision of funds by, 329, 330 ; 
determines title to throne, 2, 3, 
4-8 ; effect on this power of 
Statute of Westminster, 1931... 
12-14 ; franchise for, 104, 185, 
207 ; not dissolved by demise of 
Crown, 29 ; power to legislate for 
Dominions, 424, 427, 428 ; prero- 
gative can be affected by, 58, 59 ; 


proportional representation for, 
210-12 ; relations of, to Cabinet, 
160, 161, 324; removal of King 
by, 4, 22, 47, 48 ; see also Dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, Imperial 
Parliament and Mandate 
Parliament Bill, 1910, and Act, 1911, 
constitutional conflict over enact- 
ment of (Newton, Lansdowne, 
pp. 384-431), 163, 164, 183, 189- 
201, 204, 208, 213 

Parmoor, Lord, appointed Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary on recom- 
mendation of Mr Asquith, 326 
n. 2 ; comments on Mr R. Mac- 
Donald’s unconstitutional action 
in 1931, 134 ti. 1 

Parnell, C. S., Irish leader, 151, 
152 n. 1, 253, 254 
Partition of Ireland, renders 
secession difficult, 448 
Patricia of Connaught, Princess, 
drops royal style on marriage, 37 
Patronage of Crown in respect of 
bishops, etc., 365 ; of livings, 252, 
367 

Pay warrant for Army, King’s 
approval of, 316 

Payment of members of Parliament, 
disliked by Queen Victoria, 227 
Peace, making of, by Crown, 71 
Peel, Sir Robert, accepts office under 
William IV (1834-5), 66, 85, 86 ; 
Prime Minister rmder Queen 
Victoria (1841-6), 86, 87, 141, 142, 
218, 224; views of, on Queen’s 
speech, 75 

Peerage, characteristics of the, 362-4 
Peeress, if commoner by birth, 
loses style and dignity on re- 
marriage, 32 

Peers, audience of Crown may be 
asked for by, 218 n. 2, 220 n, 1 ; 
creation of, for Lord Melbourne, 84; 
for Lord Derby, 94 ; in ministerial 
control, 247 ; on retirement of 
government, 353, 354 ; summons 
to Parliament of, 73 ; see also 
House of Lords 

Percival, Dr, Bishop of Hereford, 
369 

Permanent Court of International 
Justice, competence of, to deal 
with inter-imperial disputes, 442, 
443 

Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, 
345 
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Perpetuity of Crown, doctrine of, 
56 ; hence no interregnum, 16, 49 
Persia, British relations with, 288 ; 

see also Shah of Persia 
Petition of right in respect of 
contracts, etc., against Crown, 
330 ; not against Queen Consort, 31 
Petition to Crown, right of, 382, 
383 ; in cases of criminal 
conviction, 334-7 

Petition to Parliament, from 
Western Australia, for right of 
secession, cannot be received, 
427, 428 

Petroleum (Production) Act, 1934, 
makes petroleum royal property, 
389 

Phipps, Sir Charles, Keeper of Queen 
Victoria’s Privy Purse (1849-66), 
80 

Pirow, 0., Minister of Defence, 
Union of South Africa, renews 
agreement of 1921 for defence of 
Simonstown, 446 n. 1 
Pirrie, Lord, K.P., 347 
Pitt, William, dissolution granted 
to (1784), 64 ; obtains Begency 
Bill, 47 ; subservience of, to 
George III on Catholic emanci- 
pation, 363 ,* value of pocket 
borough in case of, 185 
Plunkett, Sir P., termination of 
mission at Vienna, 291 
Pocket boroughs, 185 
Poet Laureate, office of, 398 
Poincare, President, visits London, 
1913. ..293; appeals to George V 
in 1914... 294 

Poison gas, Italian use of, in con- 
travention of Treaty of 1925... 
260 

Poles, British aid refused to (1863), 
267 

Political Officers of the Household, 
247 ; paid out of public funds, 397 
Political Honours Committee of 
Privy Council, 349, 350 
Political rights in Dominions as 
dependent on possession of 
Dominion nationality, 377 
Political services, scandal of honours 
for alleged, 349, 350 
Ponsonby, Col. Sir F., Assistant 
Private Secretary to Edward VII, 
80 n. 1 

Ponsonby, Sir H., Private Secretary 
to Queen Victoria, 9, 80, 360, 361 


Pope, the, Edward VII’s relations 
with, 282, 283 ; George V’s 
relations with, 371 ; Mr de 
Valera’s protest to, 441 n. 1 ; title 
of Defender of the Faith granted 
by, 10 

Popish religion. King may not 
profess, 5, 6 

Port Arthur, Queen Victoria ap- 
proves acceptance of Russian 
occupation of, 406 
Portland, Duke of, creation of 
peerage to secure influence of, 
354 

Portugal, British relations with, 268, 
282, 446 

Portuguese colonies, Edward VII’s 
reassurances as to security of, 282 
Post Office revenues of Crown, 391 
Poynder, Sir J. D., becomes Lord 
Islington as Governor-General of 
Hew Zealand, 347 
Prayer Book, revision of 1927-8 
(Bell, Randall Davidson^ ii. 1342- 
58), 370, 371 

Precedence, power of Crown to 
determine, 341, 342 ; statute of 
Henry VIII acords special, to 
members of royal family, 38 
Prerogative, royal, 3, 5^-61, 245- 
8, 252, 253 ; in army matters, 71, 
310, 311, 314 ; in colonial aflairs, 
400-2 ; in foreign affairs, 261, 262, 
298-304 ; revolutionary changes 
in conduct of Dominion affairs 
effected under, 424, 437, 438 ; ^ee 
also Appeals, Dismissal of Minis- 
ters, Dissolution of Parliament, 
Honours, Immunities of Crown, 
Justice, Mercy, Property of Crown 
Prime Minister, Crown’s freedom of 
choice of, limited, 88, 89, 103, 124 ; 
granted precedence (1905), 20 ; 
powers of, 108, 125, 160, 246 ; as 
to dissolution of Parliament, 176, 
177 ; as to ecclesiastical patronage, 
365-9 ; as to honours, 345, 346, 
347, 352, 353 ; as to judicial 
appointments, 326; as to Poet 
Laureate, 398 ; as to selection of 
civil list pensioners, 397 ; relations 
of, with Foreign Secretary, 260, 
263, 264, 297, 298, 299 ; right of, 
to announce policy without royal 
assent, 157, 189, 252, 253 ; 

should now sit in House of 
Commons, 126 ; and cannot safely 
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delegate leaderskip of Commons 
to anyone else, 121 
Prince Consort, position of, 33-5 
Prince Edward Island, responsible 
government in (1851), 402 
Prince and Princess of Wales, 
position of, 36, 37 ; visits overseas 
of Prince George, 417 
Prince of Wales (Edward VII), 42, 
43, 81, 82, 102, 106, 188, 232-4, 
359-62, 394 ; (Edward VIII), 52 ; 
(George V), 40, 82, 242, 281, 286 
371 n. 1, 413, 416, 417 
Prince Regent, appointment of, on 
insanity of George III, 47 ; power 
of, to determine ministry in 1812 
(Roberts, B.E.R. li. 466-87), 65 
Princess Royal, 37 ; Countess of 
Harewood, 37 ; receives annuity 
of £6, 000... 395 

Principality of Scotland, revenues of, 
not surrendered, 392 ; held by 
heir apparent, if any, 36, 395 
Principles of responsible govern- 
ment, 214-17 

Prior consultation on policy de- 
manded by Queen Victoria, 157, 
189, 253 

Prior sanction of Bills afiecting 
prerogative, by Crown, 252, 253 
Prior submission of all important 
despatches to Crown, 251, 256 
Pritchard, Consul, case of, 262 
Private estates of Crown, 396, 399 
Private letters of Queen Victoria, as 
means of official business, 262, 
296 

Private Secretary to the Prime 
Minister, 79 

Private Secretary to the Sovereign, 
importance of office of, 79, 80, 
221, 310 ; not to have responsi- 
bilities for honours, 350 
Privy Council, distinct from Cabinet, 
248 ,* held by Prince of Wales, 44 ; 
not dissolved on death of King, 
30 ; proclaims King, 17, 18 ; see 
Council, Orders in Council, and 
Declaration in Council 
Privy Councillors, appointment by, 
69 ; removal of, 69 ; right of, 
to advise Crown, 220 
Privy Seal, use of, abolished, 70 
Prize law, regulated by Order in 
Council, 70 

Proclamation of emergency. King’s 
position in regard to issue of, 384-6 


Proclamations, form and use of, 71, 
73 ; legal effect of, 58 
Proclamations to People of India, by 
Queen Victoria, 408, 416, 423 ; 
by Edward VII, 417, 423 ; by 
George V, 423 

Progressive Party, Canada, fails to 
support government in 1926 . . .145, 
146 

Property of the Crown, 388-91 
Property of the King, 396, 397 
Proportional representation, as 
affecting position of Crown, 210- 
12 

Prosecutions, criminal, government 
power to stop, dangers of, 129, 
328 

Protected territory, power to 
transfer, 300 

Protection, issue of tariff (1903-5), 
236, 237 

Protection of subjects by Crown, 
380-2 

Protector of the Realm, Somerset as, 
46 

Protectorates, acquisition of, by 
Crown, 404 ; government of, 
under Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 
1890... 404; transfer of, 300 
Protestant Alliance, protests against 
procession of Holy Sacrament 
(1908), 368 

Protestant character of Crown, 5-7, 
367, 368 ; ^ee Church of England 
and Church of Scotland 
Prussia, British relations with, 234, 
262, 264, 265, 267, 268 ; see also 
Germany 

Public appeals by Prime Minister, 
Queen Victoria’s objections to, 
231, 232 

Public order, Crown’s position as to 
maintaining, 383-7 
Public revenue and expenditure, 
Crown’s relation to, 399 
Public Worship Regulation Act, 
1874, an abortive measure, 365 
Punch, cartoon of Lord J. Russell, 
87 


Quebec tercentenary celebrations, 
Edward VII cannot visit, 413 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, 391 
Queen Consort, coronation of, 25, 
26 ; legal position of, 31-3 
Queen Dowager, 32 

2 I 
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Queen Gold, 31 
Queen Regnant, status of, 15 
Queensland, responsible government 
in (1859), 404: 

Quin tin, Mr, Commissioner of Assam, 
murder of (1891) (Newton, Lans- 
downe, pp. 80 fi.)> ^09, 410 


Race and colour, not bars to employ- 
ment in India under Queen 
Victoria's proclamation, 416 
Racial superiority in India, bad 
effects of, 411, 412 
Radio -telegraphy Conference, 1912, 
asserts divisibility of Crown, 433 
Ratification of inter-imperial agree- 
ments, by Union of South Africa, 
444 ; question of necessity of, in 
case of financial agreements, 
with Irish Rree State, 443 
Ratification of governmental agree- 
mentSjincluding conventions under 
Labour clauses of treaties of peace, 
437 

Ratification of treaties by Crown, on 
advice of Foreign Secretary, 74 ; 
in case of Dominions, 433, 434, 
437, 438 ; validity of, when 
Dominions not participants in 
treaty making, 435 
Rattenbury, Mr, murder (1936) of, 
336 

Rayner, murderer of Mr Whiteley, 
reprieve of, 335 

Reading, 1st Marquis of, formerly 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, Governor- 
General of India (1921-6), 423, 
424 ; defines paramountcy, 421 ; 
serves in first National Govern- 
ment of 1931. ..135, 137 
Recommendation of Crow neces- 
sary for money votes, 399 
Red ensign, of Merchant Service, 
340 

Redistribution of seats, dispute on, 
between House of Parliament in 
1884-5. ..151, 187, 188, 224 
Redmond, John, Irish Nationalist 
leader, 160, 165, 387 
Referendum, as political weapon to 
settle constitutional issues, 198, 
199, 202 ; suggested by Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 163 
Reform BiU, 1832... 84, 184-6, 215, 
217, 245, 304 

Reformation, reparation for (1908), 


Edward VII’s attitude towards, 
368 

Regency, arrangements for, 45, 46 
Regiments, alteration of names of, 
requires royal approval, 312 
Registration of inter -imperial agree- 
ments with League of Nations 
Secretariat, controversy over, 
with Irish Free State, 441-3 ; 
Union of South Africa’s attitude 
towards, 443, 444 
Relation of Irish Free State nation- 
ality to British nationality, 450-2 
Renfrew, Baron of, heir apparent as, 
36 

Renunciation of power of legislation, 
by United Kingdom Parliament, 
in 1783, for Ireland, 427 ; in 
limited degree in the Statute of 
Westminster, 1931.. .427, 428 
Reports of Parliamentary business 
by Prime Minister, 255, 256 
Representation of people in Parlia- 
ment, before Reform Act, 1832... 
184, 185 

Reprisals on Irish Free State, if se- 
cession declared, British Govern- 
ment does not renounce possibility 
of, 447, 448 

Republican ideals, in Irish Free 
State and Union of South Africa, 
438, 439, 447-52; of Sir C. 
Dilke hinder advancement, 393 
Reservation of Bills for royal assent, 
424 ; Dominions may abolish, 428 
Residents at Courts of Indian States, 
Queen Victoria’s views of, 409-11 
Resignation of Minister, should be 
communicated to Crown for ac- 
ceptance (as in Mr Thomas’s case 
in 1936) before notification to 
public, 230 

Resignation of Prime Minister, 
dissolves Ministry, 176, 177 ; 

formal responsibility of, for royal 
acts remains until successor is 
appointed, 222, 353 ; only becomes 
final on appointment of successor, 
222 

Resignation and termination of 
Ministries : 

1830 (Wellington), 65, 83 
1834 (Grey), 84 

1834 (Melbourne), 84, 85 

1835 (Peel), 86 
1841 (Melbourne), 87 
1846 (Peel), 87 
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1851 (Lord J. Russell), 87 

1852 (Lord J. Russell), 88 
1852 (Derby), 88 

1855 (Aberdeen), 89 

1858 (Palmerston), 91, 145 

1859 (Derby), 145, 147 

1865 (death of Palmerston), 92 

1866 (Lord Russell), 93 
1868 (Derby), 93 

1868 (DisraeH), 94, 146, 147 

1873 (Gladstone), 148 

1874 (Gladstone), 149 

1880 (Salisbury), 96, 149, 150 

1885 (Gladstone), 150 

1886 (Salisbury), 99 
1886 (Gladstone), 100 
1892 (Salisbury), 101 

1894 (Gladstone), 102 

1895 (Rosebery), 103, 104, 154 
1902 (Salisbury), 105, 106 
1905 (Balfour), 107 

1908 (death of Campbell-Banner- 
man), 109, 110 
1916 (Asquith), 118 

1922 (Lloyd George), 122, 169 

1923 (Bonar Law), 126 

1924 (Baldwin), 129 
1924 (MacDonald), 129 
1929 (Baldwin), 129 
1931 (MacDonald), 130-3 
1935 (MacDonald), 138 

Responsible government, genesis and 
character of, 61-8 ; introduced 
into colonies, 402, 404 
Responsible government in colonies, 
now Dominions, introduction of, 
402, 403 ; in India, not contem- 
plated by Lords Minto and 
Morley in 1909... 416 ; introduced 
under Acts of 1919 and 1935... 
420, 421 

Responsibility for royal acts, 51- 
82, 222, 345, 346, 347, 352; 
distinction between official and 
private acts, 51-4; ministerial 
position as regards, 61-8 ; prero- 
gative and statutory actions, 54- 
7 ; various forms of action in 
relation to, 68-76 
Restrictions on royal right to grant 
dissolution, 145, 152, 153 ; on 
right of Governor-General, 145, 
146, 170, 171, 179, 180 
Reval, meeting at, of Edward VII 
and Czar (1908), 259 n, 1, 280, 288 
Rhodes, Cecil, received by Queen 
Victoria, 406 


Rhodesia, ^ee Southern Rhodesia and 
Northern Rhodesia 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, as 
regent, 46 

Richard II, accession to throne of, 
2 ; deposition of, 2, 47 ; infancy of, 
46 

Ridges, Constitutional Law of Eng- 
land (ed. Keith), cited, 30, 55, 
200, 328, 332, 370, 392, 395 
Right of association, 381 
Right of petition, 382, 383 
Right of property, 381, 382 
Right of public meeting, 381 
Rigidity of constitution, not in 
modern United Kingdom, 183 
Ring, at coronation, 23, 26 
Ripon, Marquis of, member of Mr 
Gladstone’s Ministries, Governor- 
General of India (1880-4), 98, 
101, 103, 110 ; resigns on religious 
issue, 368, 369 

Ritchie, C. T., later Lord, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, resigns in 1903 
...237 

Roberts, Sir E., later Earl, 
Commander-in- Chief, India and 
in United Kingdom, 309, 357, 406 ; 
refuses Secretaryship of State for 
War, 311 

Robertson, Field-Marshal Sir 
William, Chief of General Staff, 
117, 324 

Robinson, Sir Joseph, proposed 
peerage for, 351, 352 
Rochester, Lord, on ministerial 
responsibility, 67 

Rodd, Sir R., later Lord Rennell, 
merits of, 291 

Roebuck, Mr, demands committee of 
enquiry into Crimean War, 89, 90 
Roman Catholic Relief Act, 1829, 
royal assent to, 65, 96, 142, 363, 
368 

Roman Catholic religion, position 
of Crown as regards, 21, 22, 59, 
364, 367-9, 371 

Roman Catholics in Ireland, fatal 
delay in emancipation of, due to 
Pitt’s subserviency to George III, 
64, 363 

Rome, diplomatic representation of 
Union of South Africa at, 436 
Rosebery, Earl of, K.T., 353 ; 
colonial policy of, 407 ; eulogises 
Queen Victoria, 276 ; foreign 
poHcy of, 270, 272, 274, 279 n. 3 ; 
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Foreign Secretary, 1892-4... 101, 
102 ; hostile to Anglo-French. 
entente of 1904... 284; Prime 
Minister, 1894-5... 103, 154 n, 3, 
157, 158, 189, 220, 221, 227, 232, 
253 ; terminates leadership of 
Liberal Party, 107, and member- 
ship, 108 ; views of, on disestablish- 
ment of Welsh and Scottish 
Churches, 365, 372 ; on the Home 
Eule BiU, 1912.. .203, 204 ; middle 
party, 254, 255 

Rothesay, Duke of, title of heir 
apparent, 36 

Rothschilds, Lord, Alfred and 
Leopold, friendship of Edward VII 
for, 280 

Rotten boroughs, 184, 185 
Round Table Conference on India, 
George V’s sympathy with, 421 
Rouvier, M., Ministry of, sacrifices 
M. Delcasse, 287 
Rowton, Lord, see Corry, M- 
Roxburghe, Dowager Duchess of. 
Queen Victoria’s indiscreet advice 
to, 222, 223 

Royal and Parliamentary Titles Act, 

1927.. .9 

Royal champion, 28 
Royal Commission on Honours, 349 
Royal Commission on Mesopotamia, 
319 

Royal Commission on the South 
African War, 313 

Royal Commission on Tariffs, 
suggested by Edward VII, 237 
Royal Commission on the War 
Office, under Lord Hartington, 
310, 311 

Royal ensign and flags, 339-41 
Royal Executive Functions and 
Seals Act, 1934, Union of South 
Africa, 139, 445, 449 
Royal Highness, style of, 37, 42 
Royal Instructions to Governors, 
form of, 72 ; precedence regulated 
by, 341 

Royal Marriages Act, 1772... 38, 39, 
40 

Royal Naval Reserve, officers of, 
340 

Royal order to Treasury, 72, 399 
Royal palaces, 397 
Royal personages, precedence of, 
out of United I^ngdom, 342 ; in 
Parliament, 38 
Royal Standard, 340 


Royal style and titles, alteration of, 
demands Dominion as well as 
British legislation, 12, 449 
Royal Titles Act, 1876... 9, 96; 

1901.. .9 

Royal Victorian Order, opened to 
women (1936), 345 
“ Rubber stamp,” Governor- General 
in Dominions as, viL, viii ; now 
nominee of Dominion government, 
179, 180, 429, 430 

Rule of law. Crown’s duty to main- 
tain, 381, 382 ; bad results of 
failure to do so in Ireland and 
India, 387 

Rumania, British relations to, 117, 
241 

Runciman, Walter, 241 
Russell, Lord John, attacks Peel’s 
ministry in 1835... 85; Foreign 
Secretary, 89, 90, 92, 250, 266, 276, 
277, 301 n, 3 ; Prime Minister, 
1846-52... 87, 88, 143, 144; 1865- 

6. . .92, 93, 146; refuses office in 

1868.. .94 

Russia, British relations with, 234, 
263, 265, 269, 270, 271, 273, 274, 
280, 288, 290, 293, 294, 295, 296, 
306, 381 

Russian companies, property of, 
dissolved under Soviet legislation 
becomes hona vacantia, 389 
Russo-Turkish War, 1876-8... 95, 
269, 270, 272, 408 


Sachevehell, Dr, impeachment of, 
63 

Sadowa, 1866, effect of, on Queen 
Victoria, 268 

Safety of Life at Sea Conference, 
1913-14, separate diplomatic re- 
presentation of Dominions at, 433 
St Andrew, cross in Union Jack, 340 
St George, cross in Union Jack, 340 
St Patrick, cross in Union Jack, 340 ; 

^ee also Order of St Patrick 
Sale of honours, under Mr Lloyd 
George’s government, 349, 350 
Salisbury, Robert Cecil, 3rd Marquis 
of, declines Dukedom, 353 ; depre- 
cates pressure on Lord Rosebery 
in 1892. ..102; foreign policy of, 
269, 270, 272 ; Foreign Secretary, 
1878-80. .. 95 ; Prime Minister, 

1885.. .99, 100, 151, 152, 225; 
1886-92...100, 152, 154, 221, 222, 
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228, 229; 1895-1902... 105, 106, 
129, 412, 413 ; selects Poet Laure- 
ate, 398 ; views of, on ecclesiastical 
appointments, 367 n. 2, 369 ; on 
royal accession declaration, 5 ; 
when out of ofl&ce advises Queen 
Victoria as to grant of dissolution 
in 1886... 152, 153; on forcing 
dissolution in 1893-4... 156-8, 
220, 221 

Samuel, Sir Herbert, member for a 
time of National Government of 
1931... 133, 138, 173; responsible 
for promotion of ideal of Jewish 
National Home, 418 
Sandars, Rt. Hon. J., Private 
Secretary to Mr Balfour, 79 
Sandringham, royal residence, 397 ; 
William II’s unfortunate visit to 
(1902), 282 

Sankey, Lord, Lord Chancellor in 
Labour Government (1929-31), 
133 ; in National Government 
(1931-5), 137 

Savoy and Nice, French annexation 
of, 266 

Saxon kings, elected by Witan, 1 ; 

raised on stone, 24 
Sceptre, in coronation rite, 23 
Schleswig and Holstein, issue of, 267 
Scotland, union of England with, 
78, 339, 343 ; suit against Crown 
in, 331 ; use of special form of 
royal arms in, 339 
Scott, Sir Walter, Marmion, 28 
Scottish Naval Base, creation of, 
not notified to Edward VII, 257 
Scottish peerages, 343 
Scrivelsby, Lord of Manor of, is 
royal champion, 28 
Seaham, contemptuous rejection of 
Mr R. MacDonald by constituents 
in 1935.. .135 

Sebastopol, sufferings of British 
troops at, 306 

Secession, alleged Dominion right of, 
447-52 ; from Commonwealth of 
Australia, by Western Australia, 
negatived, 427, 428 
Secrecy of Cabinet proceedings, 250, 
251 

Secret service money, 270 
Secretarial seals, 72 
Secretary at War, office dropped, 90, 
91 

Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, see Foreign Secretary 


Secretary of State for Home Affairs, 
see Home Secretary 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
relations of, with Edward VII, 
256, 258, 259 

Secretary of State for India, under 
Government of India Act, 1935... 
421, 424 

Secretary of State for War, duties of, 
undertaken by Mr Asquith tem- 
porarily in 1914.. -321; Lord 
Roberts refuses to accept office of, 
311 

Secretary to Cabinet, 70 ; see 
Cabinet Secretariat 
Seely, Col. J., Secretary of State for 
War (1914), gives improper pledges 
to officers at the Curragh (1914), 
165, 321 

Selborne, 1st Earl of. Lord Chan- 
cellor in ministry of 1880... 98 
Selborne, 2nd Earl of, First Lord 
of Admiralty, 257 ; Governor of 
Transvaal, 238, 342 
Self-defence, British interpretation 
of right of, under Kellogg Pact, 
440 

Self-government in dependent Em- 
pire under George V, 417, 418 ; see 
also Responsible government in 
colonies 

Self-limitation of authority of 
Parliament, 13, 14 ; by Statute of 
Westminster, 427, 428 
Serajevo, crime of (1914), 294 
Serbia, British relations with, 270, 
284, 293, 294 

Sevres, treaty of (1921), abortive, 
297 

Shah of Persia, grant of Garter to, 
256, 257, 288, 348 
Sheriffs of London, receive knight- 
hoods, 345 

Sheriffs, pricked by King, 326 

n. 3 

Ship money, courts admit legality of, 
59 

Shipping legislation, of New Zealand, 
refused assent in 1910-11... 425 
Shrewsbury, Earl of, at coronation, 
25 

Siam, King of, refused Garter, 348 
SideligMs on Queen Victoria, notes 
by Sir H. Ponsonby, 80 
Signet, use of, 72 ; of Irish Free 
State and Union of South Africa, 
72, 437, 438 
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Simon, Sir John, leader of Liberal 
Nationalists, 173 ; on prerogative 
of mercy, 336 n. 2 
Simonstown, Union of South Africa 
and defence of British naval base 
at (1921, 1936), 446, 447 
Sinclair, Sir Alexander, in National 
Government (1931-2), 137, 138 
Sinha, S. P., later 1st Lord, added 
to Council of Governor-General 
(1909), 415 

Small Holdings (Scotland) BiU, 
1907, rejected by House of 
Lords, 192 

Smith, Goldwin, on position of 
Governor-General, vii 
Smith, Sir P. E., 387 ; sec Birken- 
head 

Smith, W. H,, in Disraeli’s ministry 
of 1874.. .94, 95 

Smuts, General Jan C., Prime 
Minister of Union of South Africa 
up to 1924, on right of secession, 
448, 449 

Snowden, Viscount, Chancellor of 
Exchequer (1929-31), joins Na- 
tional Government, but resigns, 
128, 130, 133, 135, 137 
Socialists, advanced, plans to change 
social organisation of, 208-13 
Solicitor-General, Law Officer of the 
Crown, 327, 328 ; of Queen 

Consort, 31 

Solomon, Sir Richard, effort to 
make Prime Minister of the 
Transvaal, 239 

Somaliland, partial evacuation of, 
Edward VII’s doubts as to, 259 ; 
proposal to transfer part of, to 
Ethiopia, 300 

Some Economic Notes on Insular Free 
State, by A, J. Balfour, 236 
Somers, Lord, impeachment of, 63 
Somerset, Duke of, Protector of the 
Realm, 46 

Sophia, Electress and Dowager 
Duchess of Hanover, heirs of, 
receive British Crown, 5 
Sources of royal influence, vii, viii, 
178, 179 ; strength of position 
augmented by relation to 
Dominions, 12, 13, 180, 181 
South Africa Act, 1909.,. 438 
South African garrison, Edward VII 
opposes reduction of, 316 
South Australia, responsible govern- 
ment in (1855-6), 402 


Southern Rhodesia, receives respon- 
sible government, 418 ; registration 
with League of Nations of agree- 
ments of August 19, 1931, and 
April 21, 1932, between Union of 
South Africa and, 444 
Southern Tyrol, promised to Italy 
in 1915.. .295 

Several, Marquis de, his opinion of 
Edward VII, 291 w. 1 
Sovereignty, equality of, between 
Dominions and United Kingdom, 
425 ; impossibility of self -limit- 
ation of, by Parhament, 13, 14, 
427, 428 

Spain, British relations with, 269, 
278, 287 

Spain, King of, Alfonso XIII, 
marries Princess Victoria Eugenie, 
39, 40 

Spain, Queen Regent of, appeals to 
Queen Victoria, 278 
Speaker of House of Commons, 
present at and signs accession 
proclamation, 18 ; presides over 
Conference of 1914 on Home Rule, 
201 ; selects half of membership of 
Ecclesiastical Committee of Parlia- 
ment, 370 ; warrants for by- 
elections issued by, 73 
Speech from the throne, Crown’s 
position as regards, 69, 75, 76, 
255 n. 2 

Spencer, Lord, member of Mr 
Gladstone’s ministry in 1881, 
discusses Queen’s speech at 
Osborne, 76 ; would have been put 
forward by Mr Gladstone as his 
successor in 1894... 103 
Spion Kop despatches. Queen’s 
objections to publication of, 312 
Spurs, presented at coronation to 
King, 23 

Stamped signature, in place of sign 
manual, 49, 50 
Stamps, designs for, 358 
Stanley of Alderley, Lord, favours 
recognition of Confederate States, 
267 

Star Chamber, judicial power of, 
58 ; abolished (1641), 59, 325 
Status of the Union Act, 1934, 
Union of South Africa, effect of, 
139, 438, 439 

Statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, adherence 
to optional clause of, 440, 442 
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Statute of Treasons, 1352... 378 
Statute of Westminster, 1931, effect 
of preamble, 12, 14, 48, 449; 
operative clauses, 427, 428 
Statutes do not bind the Crown 
normally, 329 

Statutory and prerogative powers of 
Crown, relations of, 57-60 
Stewart, Sir D., recommends appoint- 
ment of Prince Arthur to command 
at Bombay, 229 

Stockholm, Union of South Africa 
represented at, 436 
Stockmar, Baron, mentor of Prince 
Consort, 35, 79 ; disapproves of 
correspondence of Lord Melbourne, 
after resignation, with Queen 
Victoria, 218 

Stone of Destiny, in coronation 
chair, 24 

Strathcona, Lord, special remainder 
for, 343 

Stuart monarchs, claims of prero- 
gative by divine right by, 3, 57, 
58, 184, 373, 401 
Sturgeons, as royal fish, 390 
Style and titles of Crown, subject to 
Dominion as well as British legis- 
lation, 12-14, 449 

Subjects, Crown’s relation to, 
allegiance, 374-8 ; duties of Crown, 
380-2 ; especially in emergencies, 
383-7 ; right of petitioning Crown, 
382, 383 ; treason, 378-80 
Submission of the Clergy Act, 1534 
...364 

Submissions to King, must be by 
minister, 316 

Succession to the Crown, history of, 
1-5 ; conditions of, 5-8 ; subject to 
Dominion as well as British 
legislation, 12-14, 449 
Succession to the Crown Act, 1707... 
19, 29 

Sudan, British interests in, 272, 273, 
274, 405 

Sultan of Turkey, receives Garter 
(1867), 348 n, 1 

Sultanate of Turkey, abolished, 297 
Sumner, Dr C. R., later Bishop of 
Winchester, Lord Liverpool’s 
refusal to make Canon of Windsor, 
366 

Sunday Observance Act, 1780, 
penalties under, may be remitted 
by Crown, 333 

Supertunica, at coronation, 23 


Supply of information to the Crown, 
248-60 

Suspending power, as exercised by 
James II, restrained, 59, 62 

Suspension of gold standard (1931), 
137, 172 

Suvla Bay landing, fatal delay in, 
116 

Sweden, separated from Norway, 
285 ; acquiesces in principle of 
right of State to give military aid 
to another in war under pre- 
existing treaty, 446 

Swift, Dean Jonathan, on ministerial 
responsibility for royal speech, 75 

Swiss Civil Code, adopted in Turkey, 
297 

Sword, King girt with, at coronation, 
23 

Sydney, Lord, ceases to be Lord 
Chamberlain (1866), 93 


Tahiti, dispute with Prance over, 
Queen Victoria deprecates stress- 
ing issue, 262 

Tait, Archibald Campbell, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (1868-82), 
366 ; aids in settlement of disestab- 
Hshment issue in 1869... 191, 224, 
363, 364 

Tanganyika, under British mandate, 
418 

Tangier, Kaiser’s visit to, 286, 287 
Tariffs, mandate for, from electorate 
asked for (1923), 169, 170 ; 
indirectly obtained (1931), 173 
Tasmania, responsible government 
in (1855), 402 

Taylor, Sir H., Private Secretary to 
George III and William IV, 79 
Temple, Dr Prederick, Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1896-1902), 367 
Termination of ministry, political 
honours on, 352, 353 ; see also 
Ministries 

Territorial Force, Edward VII 
presents colours to, 317 
Territorial limitation, of Dominion 
legislative power, disappears, 426, 
427 ; of Imperial legislative 
activity, not applicable to treason, 
379 

Thistle, Order of the, 344, 353 
Thomas, J. H., in first National 
Government, 133 
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Tibet, Britisk relations with, 288, 
414 

Times y The, objects to Parliamentary 
approval of treaty with Prance in 
1904... 283 

Title of King, form of, 8, 9 
Title to the throne, elective character 
of, 1-3 ; now hereditary, 1-5 ; 
regulated by statute, 4, 6, 8-10, 
12-14, 449; subjected to condi- 
tions, 5-7 ; alteration in, requires 
Dominion as well as British 
legislation, 12-14, 449 
Togoland, under British mandate, 
418 

Tokyo, Dominion representation at, 
436 

Torts of officers of Crown, 330, 331, 
332 ; no action lies against Crown 
for, 67 

Tours of George V as affecting 
imperial unity, 417 
Trades Union Council, action of, in 
crisis of 1931. ..130, 132 
Transvaal, removal of Chinese from 
Rand, 238 ; responsible govern- 
ment granted to, 239 ; retro- 
cession of (1881) disliked by Queen 
Victoria, 405 

Treason, law of, 378-80 ; as connected 
with allegiance, 56 ; in respect of 
Queen Consort, 32 ; of Prince and 
Princess of Wales, 37 ; of Princess 
Royal, 37 ; of sovereign de facto, 
15 

Treason -felony, 379 
Treasure trove. Crown right to, 
390 ; origin of, 56 

Treasurer of the Household, a 
political post, 247 ; salary of, now 
excluded from civil list, 396 
Treasury, asks Edward VII to 
allow Poreign Secretary to decide 
what royal visits are official, 394, 
395 ; royal order to, as authority 
for expenditure, 72, 399 ; treat- 
ment of treasure trove finders by, 
390 

Treaties, Dom in ion position regard- 
ing, 432-8 ; inter-imperial agree- 
ments as, 441-4 ; made under 
authority of Crown on advice of 
Poreign Secretary, 74, 75 ; see also 
Ratification of treaties 
Treaty between Great Britain and 
Ireland, Dec. 6, 1921. ..434; 

obligation of, incompatible with 


neutrality, 447 ; registered with 
League of Nations Secretariat, 
441, 442 

Treaty for the Renunciation of War 
as an Instrument of National 
Policy, Paris, 1928, ^ee Kellogg 
Pact 

Treaty of Lausanne, 1923, see 
Lausanne 

Treaty of Locarno, 1925, see 
Locarno Pact 

Treaty of Versailles, 1919, mode 
of concluding and signing for 
Dominions, 433, 434; system of 
mandates under, 418 

Trent, removal of Confederate envoys 
from the. Queen Victoria’s attitude 
towards, 35, 277 

Tripoli, annexed by Italy illegally 
and immorally, 292 

True, Ronald, case of, 336 

Trustee stocks, British control of 
Dominion legislation affecting 
their loans when admitted in 
United Kingdom as, 431 

Tudor monarchs, establish unity with 
nation, 57 ; rotten boroughs 
created by, 184 

Turkey, British relations with, 234, 
270, 272, 284, 290, 293, 295, 297, 
320 ; see also Sultan of Turkey 

Tweedmouth, Lord, transferred from 
Admiralty to Presidency of Council 
(1908), 112 ; Kaiser’s letter to, 
289 

Two Sicilies, King of, appeals to 
Queen Victoria, 266 ; grievance of, 
against Lord Palmerston, 263 


Uganda, Queen Victoria urges 
retention of, 407 

Ulster, difficulties created by position 
of, 164, 165, 166, 167, 202, 204, 
205 

Ulster King of Arms, removed from 
office, 236 

Ulster volunteers, illegal force, 165, 
166, 200, 321 

Unemployment grants, failure of 
governmental policy (1935) as to, 
175 

Unemployment Insurance Pund, 
deficit in ( 1 93 1 ), threatens national 
solvency, 130 

Unfitness to rule, provision made in 
case of King’s, 47-9 
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Uniforms, Edward VII’s interest in, 
313, 315, 316 

Union Jack, 340, 341 

Union of Crowns of England and 
Scotland, 8, 339, 343 ; and of 
Ireland, 7, 8, 339, 343, 363 

Union of South Africa, a Dominion, 
12 ; appeal from Supreme Court 
of, 428 ; constitutional change in, 
431 ; disallowance of Acts re- 
moved, 428 ; legislative power of, 
426-8 ; new flag of, 341 ; no honours 
granted in, 351 ; position of 
Governor-General of, 72, 429, 430, 
445, 449, 450 ; relation of, to 
League of Nations, 434 ; rights of 
treaty making, 433-8 ; views of, 
on divisibility of Crown, 438-41 ; 
on neutrality, 444-7 ; on secession, 
447-52 

Union of South Africa nationality, 
377, 451 

Union with Ireland Act, 1800... 8, 
339, 343, 363 

Union with Scotland Act, 1707. .,7, 8, 
339 343 

Unionist Party, 164, 203, 204, 213, 
229 ; in Ulster, 386 ,* see also 
Conservatives 

United Free Church, reunites with 
Church of Scotland, 372, 373 

United Kingdom of Great Britain, 
i.e. England and Scotland, 8 ; 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 8 ; 
of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, 9 

United Presbyterian Church, ulti- 
mately joins Church of Scotland, 
372 

United Services Gazette, skit on 
incident of “ The Fatal Gun,” 
362 

United States of America, acquiesces 
in Italian violation of Kellogg 
Pact, 440 ; British relations with, 
276-8 


Vannutelli, Cardinal, present in 
London for procession of Holy 
Sacrament in 1908... 368 
Vatican, British envoy at, dubious 
value of appointment, 371, 436 ; 
Edward VII’s visit to, 282, 283 
Venezuela boundary. President 
Cleveland demands arbitration on, 
278 


Venizelos, E., dismissed by Con- 
stantine, 295 

Verge of the Palace of Westminster, 
328 

Vice-Chamberlain of the Household, 
political post, 247 ; salary of, not 
now included in civil list, 396 

Victoria, Crown Princess of Prussia 
and Germany, 262, 278, 279 

Victoria, Princess, daughter of 
Edward VII, annuity granted to, 
394 

Victoria, Princess, granddaughter 
of Queen Victoria, and daughter 
of William II, 270 w. 2^ 

Victoria, Queen, abdication threat- 
ened by, 178, 269 ; absence of, 
provision for, 45 ; accession to 
throne of, 5 ; army purchase 
abolished by, 71, 308, 426 ; civil list 
of, 41, 392-4 ; colonial affairs 
under, 400-9 ; consults persons 
other than ministers, 217-22 ; 
defence interests of, 305-12 ; 
dissolutions granted or contem- 
plated by, 142-54 ; Earl of Dublin, 
title of, conferred by, 14 ; foreign 
affairs under, 261-79, 302, 303 ; 
franchise questions, views on, 195, 
224, 225 ; honours granted by, 
346, 347, 348, 349, 353 ; Indian 
affairs under, 409-12 ; interest in 
life of the people, 62, 53 ; medals 
approved by, 356, 357 ; ministries 
of, 86-105, 141-54, 223-32 ; mode 
of communication with ministers, 

77 ; opinions freely expressed by, 
222, 223 ; pardons granted by, 
334 ; prerogative under, 245-8 ; 
Prince Consort of, 34, 35 ; Private 
Secretaries of, 79, 80 ; relations of, 
to Church of England, 252, 363-7, 
369 ; to Church of Scotland, 6, 
371, 372; to Irish Church, 191, 
224, 363, 364 ; to Welsh Church, 
365 ; relations of, with ministers, 
223-32 ; with Prince of Wales, 
81, 82; royal palaces of, 397; 
supply of information to, 249- 
54 ; unwilling to remain in London, 

78 ; uses stamp for signature, 50 ; 
views of, on power to compel 
dissolution, 155-9 ; on right to 
demand consultation on policy 
before discussion in public, 157, 
189, 263; women’s emancipation 
opposed by, 207 
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Victoria, responsible government in 
(1855), 402 

Victoria and Albert, royal yacbt, 
359 

Victoria Cross, 356, 357 
Victoria Eugenie, Princess, becomes 
Queen of Spain, 37, 39, 40 
Villa Eranca, Treaty of (1859), 266 


WADDiisrGHAM, Mrs, case (1936) of, 
336 

Waferer, at coronation banquet, 28 
Waldegrave, Lady, marries Duke 
of Gloucester, 38 

Walpole, Sir Robert, responsible 
government under, 64 ; George II’s 
liking for, 186 

Walpole, Spencer, dropped from 
Disraeli’s ministry (1868), 94 
Walton, Sir Lawson, Attorney- 
General (1907), Lord Loreburn 
vetoes his selection as Lord 
Justice of Appeal, 326 n. 2 
War, prerogative of declaring, 71 ; 
in respect of India, 307 n.l, 407, 
408 ; may be exercised in XJnion 
of South Africa by Governor- 
General, 444 
War Cabinet, 119, 121 
War conditions, martial law under, 
383, 384 

Warrants under sign manual, use of, 
69, 71, 74, 308, 334, 356 
Washington, diplomatic represent- 
ation of Dominions at, 436 ; 
treaty of, 1871. ..277 
Watts, G. E., R.A., Queen Vic- 
toria refuses a Privy Councillor- 
ship to, 349 

Webb, Sidney, Lord Passfield, in 
Labour Government (1924), 128 
Wedderburn, H. S., hereditary 
standard bearer of Scotland, 27 
Wei-hai-wei, seized in compensation 
for occupation of Port Arthur, 406 
Wellesley, Colonel, used as secret 
agent by Prime Minister, 269 
WeUesley, Gerald, Dean of Windsor, 
advises Queen Victoria, 366 
Wellington, Duke of, advises Queen 
Victoria in political issues, 86, 88, 
222 ; William IV, 186, 215, 216 ; 
disapproves grant of dissolution 
in 1831...139n. 1, 141; resignation 
of (1830), 65, 83 ; views of, on 
Queen’s speech, 75 


Welsh Church (Church of England 
in Wales), disestablishment of, 
200, 204, 365 

Westbury, Lord, introduces Bill on 
Church livings without consulting 
Queen Victoria, 252 ; supports 
intervention in Danish dispute 
(1864), 267 

West Indian 4|- per cent, duties, of 
Crown, 391 ; transferred to ex- 
chequer — now discontinued, 392 
Western Australia, application of 
responsible government tp (1890), 
404 ; petition of, for secession 
from the Commonwealth, refused 
reception by Parliament, 427, 428 
Westminster Abbey, scene of coro- 
nation, 26 

Westminster Hall, banquet at, 26, 
28, 29 ; procession from, 26, 27 
Westminster School, boys of, at 
coronation, 21 

Whales, as royal fish, 390 ; tail of, 
reserved for Queen, 32 
Wheatley, D., Minister of Health 
(1924), 128 

White ensign, of armed vessels, 340, 
341 

White swans as royal, 390 
Whiteley, W., murder .of, 335 
Wigram, Lord, Private Secretary to 
George V, since July 1936 Keeper 
of the Archives, 80 
Wilkes, John, on ministerial respon- 
sibility for King’s speech, 75 
Will, Henry VIII authorised by 
Parliament to devise Crown by, 3 
William I, Norman King, his 
conquest vitally affects English 
constitution, 55 

William I, German Emperor, 263, 
279 

William II, German Emperor, 
relations of, with British royal 
family, 275, 276, 281, 282, 286, 
287, 289, 347 

William III, Prince of Orange, 
accession to throne of, 4 ; arrange- 
ments for absence of, 44 ; insists 
on royal power, 33 ; land grants of, 
to favourites, 388 ; no responsible 
government under, 62, 63 ; peace 
concluded by, 248 ; uses stamp 
to sign, 49 

William IV, accession to throne of, 
5 ; as Lord High Admiral, 305, 
359 ; civil list of, 392 ; relations 
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of, with Earl Grey over Reform 
Bill, 184-6 ; with Lord Melbourne, 
66, 77, 84-6, 141, 205, 216, 217, 
251 ; views of, on Canadian poli- 
tical situation, 400, 402 
WiUingdon, Lord, later 1st Marquis 
of, enforces order in India (1931- 
6), 387, 423 

Wilson, Woodrow, President of the 
United States, suggests terms of 
peace in 1916... 295 
Wilton, council held by Charles I at, 
237 

Wimborne, Lord, Lord-Lieutenant 
of Dorset, 109 

Winchester, Marquis of, at coro- 
nation, 25 
Windsor Castle, 397 
Winnington-Ingram, Dr A. E., 
Bishop of London, 368 ; points out 
objections to marriage of Princess 
Victoria Eugenie, 40 
Witan, election of King by, 1 
Witte, Count, opposes ' Russian 
entente with Britain, 286 
Wolseley. Lady, Queen Victoria’s 
letter to, 223, 309 

Wolseley, Sir Garnet, later Viscount, 
High Commissioner for South-East 
Africa, 404*, 405 ; in Sudan 

campaign, 272, 273, 274, 405; 
selected as Commander-in-Chief, 
311 


Women, as regards succession to the 
throne, 2 ; nationality of married, 
376, 377 ; Queen Victoria’s oppo- 
sition to movement in favour of 
emancipation of, 207 ; votes for, 
disliked by Edward VII, 240 

Wood, Sir Charles, as First Lord of 
Admiralty, 90 ; see Halifax, Lord 

Worksop, Lord of Manor of, at 
coronation, 23, 28 

Wreck, Crown property by prero- 
gative, 389, 390 

Writs, forms of, 73; judicial, 73, 
327 ; speaker authorises for by- 
elections, 73 

Writs of summons, to peers, 342 

Wyndham, George, Irish policy of, 
235, 236 

Wynyard, Council at (Oct. 19, 1903 : 
Pitzroy, Memoirs, i. 161), 237 


York, Archbishop of, 25 
York, Duke of. Protector (1454), 
46 ; heir presumptive to Edward 
VIII, 5, 17 ; civil list provision 
for, 396 ; member of Commission 
of 1928 to act for King, 50 
Younghusband, Col., in Tibet, 
Edward VII’s view of, 348, 414 
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